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FOREWORD 


Prof. Pramathanath Mukhopadhyaya, who later in life turned; 
into a recluse and came to be known as Swami Pratyagatmananda 
Saraswati, was one of the brightest luminaries of nineteenth 
century Bengal, who shed his light on various aspects of life : 
political, historical, philosophical as well as mystical. The first 
nationalist resurgence of India, which had its roots in Bengal, 
drew this brilliant young man when he had just completed his 
academic career and he decided to dedicate himself to the service 
of the motherland by holding up the ancient ideal of education 
and culture through his mighty pen. Equally at home in Sans¬ 
krit, English and Bengali, with a style all his own, he made a 
rich contribution to the various newspapers, periodicals, journals 
and also wrote voluminous books, being invited to deliver 
lectures by the University of Calcutta and other learned 
societies. Even to the last day of his life, his luminous pen was 
as active as ever and when he passed away at the ripe old age of 
ninety-four, he left a priceless treasure to posterity, which is 
worth cherishing for its eternal value It is gratifying to learn 
that his admirers and devotees have come forewaid to publish his 
complete works on the occasion of his birth-centenary, which 
falls this year and have thereby saved this valuable heritage from 
being lost. 

A colleague of Sri Aurobindo in the National Council of 
Education ( from which, in later years, the present Jadavpur 
University took its birth ) and also a colleague of Ramendra- 
sundar Trivedi in the Ripon College ( now known as Surendra- 
nath College ) as well as a collaborator with Arthur Avalon ( a 
pseudonym of Sir John Woodroffe, a judge of the Calcutta High 
Court), Pramathanath developed, very early in life, a wide philo¬ 
sophical outlook, which sought to synthesize the modern scientific 
spirit of enquiry with the ancient intutive method of approach to 
reality. He firmly believed that what the ancient Rishis have 
left for us has a deep scientific basis and it is for us to explore it 



with the help of modern science. It is this belief that led him to 
interpret the age-old Vedanta through modern mathematical 
terms and symbols and in this he was absolutely unique and 
original. Though it is extremely difficult to appreciate and 
admire his way of approach to truth unless one is equally profi¬ 
cient like him in both modern science as well as the ancient lore, 
yet confirmations and corroborations are pouring in to justify 
what this original and daring thinker, with his unerring intuition, 
tried to formulate and articulate in his inimitable style. He has 
attempted all through his life, to make patent all that is latent in 
'the wonder that is India’. In this he was a true nationalist, to the 
core of his being. This led him not only to the cults of Veda 
and Vedanta but also to the untrodden, neglected and despised 
cults of the Tantras. 

Here also he made rich original contributions. Later in life 
when he took the ochre robe and withdrew himself in his own 
inmost sanctuary, his one and sole pre-occupation was to disco¬ 
ver the rationale of Mantras and Tantras. On the pattern of the 
VedBnta-Sutras, he wrote in Sanskrit his Japa-Sutram, in four 
adhyayas ( chapters ) and four padas ( sections ) and an exhaus¬ 
tive commentary thereon in Bengali, which have been published 
in six big volumes, running to more than two thousand pages. 
This may be considered as his magnum opus, in which is reflected 
his poetical genius, literary talent as well as his philosophical 
insight. All this came to him spontaneously through his life¬ 
long sSdhana, ardent spiritual discipline, unblemished purity of 
character, saintly temperament and lofty wisdom. Whoever 
came in touch with his magnetic personality immediately felt 
that what came out from his lips or his pen had its roots in his 
own inner experience and here was a living embodiment of the 
ancient Rishi of India. Though he has left his mortal frame, his 
words are still living and vibrant and one can bathe in them to 
get refreshed and inspired with a new outlook of life. 

The first of this centenary volume of his complete works 
consists of three books in English, which were published in a 
series about seventy years back. The first, ‘India : Her Cult and 
Education’ was published by the author himseif in 1912, the 
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second in the series, 'Approaches to Truth’ as well as the third, 
‘The Patent Wonder’ were published by P. S. Basu in 1914 and 
1915 respectively. A second edition of the last book, minus the 
Sanskrit portion, was published by Ganesh & Company, Madras 
in 1973. There is a proposal to publish all his works in English, 
Bengali as well as Sanskrit serially and chronologically in this 
way and we all wish this laudable venture a success. 

Thanks are particularly due to Srimati Asima Goswami, 
who has taken upon herself the difficult and arduous task of 
collecting all the works of late Swamiji and, arranging to get 
them printed serially. The Satabdi Press has extended its hand 
of co-operation and sincerest thanks are due to them for doing 
this difficult job of printing, both in English and Devanagari, so 
neatly and quickly. 

May we all benefit by this invaluable treasure. 

Calcutta 

Jantnastami 

2 September. GobINDAGOPAL MuKHOPADHYAYA 
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APPENDIX 


English Rendering of the Sanskrit Verses (on pages 393, 401, 

447 and 448) written by the author. 

1. That which is gone is not in me: that which is not 
come is also not in me. Whatever is entirely and directly given 
in experience and as such is intuited by me ; whatever is a self- 
sufficient fact and is as such beyond the power of doubt: what¬ 
ever is the basis of all evidence and the totality of intuitive 
experience ; may be called Bhana (in a preliminary sense). 

2. It involves both Time and Space but it lives not itself 
according to those categories. Is the Given conditioned by 
Time and Space? Is it here or there, now or then? These 
practical questions are pointless. If it be asked : How then does 
the ocean of experience extend beyond all limitations of Time 
and Space, and so on ? I answer, it is alogical. Questions of 
origin and dissolution are also irrelevant to it. 

3. There is one infinitely great Space clear and yet covered 
by a pale cast of clouds. There is one ocean of undefinable 
vastness which is varied and broken apparently into a multitude 
of waves. There is one light filling the universe from which are 
given off, as it were, various pulses of radiation. Even thus there 
spreads one Bhana involving various elements of experience. 

4. The sky is limitless and yet apparently it has horizons 
to hedge it round. The sea is unbounded and yet apparently 
it is contained within circular boundaries The universal light 
again becomes apparently differentiated into shades of light and 
darkness. Similarly by practical acceptance or non-acceptance 
the Bhana becomes, as it were, defined and attenuated. 

5. Why should I be partial to a particular star in my 
review of the heavens at night ? Why should a particular flower 
out of a host appeal to me while I am looking at a tree in bloom ? 
During the rains it is sometimes the voice of the clouds and 
sometimes the flutter of the wings of a white crane against the 
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sombre sky that strikes me most. In this way in an experience 
we discriminate elements of livelier interest and attention from 
those less regarded. 

6. Is the Bficna cause or effect ? Such a question should 
not be raised. The Ether of Awareness in which elements of 
experience appear and disappear like fleeting clouds is beyond 
such questions : it is neither cause nor effect. Our ordinary 
alternative ways of thinking such as— Is it produced or not ? Is 
it existent or non-existent ? and so on— cannot lead to any 
definite conclusion in regard to this. Can an illusion picturing 
to us the magnificence of a paradise in the sky prove anything 
actually regarding the sky itself ? 
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INDIA : HER CULT AND EDUCATION 

It is a characteristic sign of the age that many of us have been 
inspired with a nervous dread for ideals. With many of us life 
is a continual flux, an aimless and thoughtless roving, with ho 
calm centre of philosophy, with no deflnite point of reference. 
We apparently forget that the practice of life is an absurd acting 
where there is no theory of life behind it, that we cannot afford 
to lose consciously all touch with the theory if we must make 
the practice charged with a meaning and purpose. Man is a 
rational animal, and it is in the nature of man to look before and 
after ; his present is a point in which his past and his future do 
meet in a sense. He works from ideas, his living is selective 
and purposive. But the calm centre of philosophy is not an 
idea in the ordinary sense but an ideal, a definite conception of 
what life in its individual and collective aspects ought to be, a 
distinct notion of the nature and conditions of life’s self-fulfil¬ 
ment. In the application of the ideal to actual life one may 
have to climb down considerably to begin with, to make the 
ideal assert itself with increasingly stronger emphasis as the 
actual forces to reckon with are gradually tamed ; one may even 
find it necessary to set up secondary and proximate ideals for 
immediate use keeping the primary and ultimate as a far off 
■destiny to be slowly but steadily approached. It is a world of 
compromise in which man lives, moves and has his being, so 
that the noblest ideals on which he may set his heart may not 
always be ready for use at a moment’s notice. But while all 
this is perfectly true, can we really be blind to the supreme 
importance of the primary and ultimate in the economy of 
human affairs, can we forget that the lower must ever take its 
direction and impetus from the higher, that the part must live 
in and through the whole, that all the little shiftings and pro¬ 
visional adjustments which mark the gradual process of ideas in 
life can weave no consistent and harmonious scheme of life if 
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they are not controlled by a presiding unity of direction, shaped, 
collected and drilled by a pervading harmony of final purpose ? 

The interdependence of ideas and ideals must never be 
overlooked. Ideas bridge over the necessary gulf between the 
ideal and the actual—an ideal must be a possible and practicable 
one before it can descend into the realm of the actual, and it is 
for the ideas of practical wisdom to determine the exact condi¬ 
tions and limitations to which the ideal must subject itself in 
order to be translated into a possible and practicable scheme of 
action. Thus : Religion may be an attempt to realize in life 
the dreams of high philosophy, to make the two extremes of the 
ideal and actual meet in the evolution of human life, to awaken 
the spirit of man into a lively recognition of a forgotten divinity 
in the confusion of animal cares and in the dust raised by petty 
struggles. The system of institutions which make religion 
express the gradual evolution of an ideal, rone bearing a relation 
of absolute suitability, each bearing a relation of relative suitabi¬ 
lity, to it. To find the exact conditions and limitations of the 
suitability of an institution for the ideal is the problem of 
problems before religious practical wisdom. In politics this, 
is statesmanship. 

The dissociation of the ideal from the actual is surely 
fraught with disastrous results, unless it forms one's special aim 
to dream the ideal in its native purity and grandeur and to leave 
the actual severely alone so that it may appear on the horizon 
of vision in its true colours and proportions. The interest is 
essentially scientific. The world can forgive its Platos and 
Sankaras. We can almost pardon a man who rises on the wings 
of thought and faith into calm, sparkling ether to stand 
face to face with the very mystery of existence, a visionary who 
appears to perch on the cool hills like the immortal gods obli¬ 
vious of mankind and whom apparently nothing short of the 
crack of doom will shake from sweet oblivion. He may perhaps 
live freedom, light and immortality while the poor, little planet 
at his feet sees but a Nature blown into being out of dust and 
returning speedily and inevitably to dust again ; he may perhaps 
feel secure amid the eternal verities while yet the eye of mortal 
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science cannot pierce through the gathering gloom of facts and 
truth slips from the faltering grasp of old metaphysics. Evert 
such an insular idealism may not be without its indirect and far- 
reaching uses : the soul of a prophet has ever dwelt apart like a 
star, but the queer world of ours has loved its prophets des¬ 
perately and suffered for their sake tremendously. Well; but 
for the purposes of the actual affairs of life we require to possess 
the ideals in a practicable shape, to know the exact conditions 
which while making the ideal conform to the actual will 
yet enable it to conquer and elevate the actual. Three things 
stand out in clear outlines in this rather hasty introductory 
discussion : 

(1) In any scheme of action the place of the final purpose 
or ideal is unique. 

(2) The problem of practical wisdom in all spheres of 
activity is to give such a shape to the ideal by assigning the 
exact conditions and limitations as will enable it to absorb 
the actual and elevate it. For this it may be necessary to 
set up secondary ideals—schemes or institutions that will express 
the ideal with increasingly greater breadth and intensity. The 
relation of these to one another must be of the nature of 
organic co-ordination. 

(3) The direction and protection of the secondary ideals 
must accordingly have a double reference—the distant shadowy 
ideal to which we are moving and the stern realities of the 
actual from which and through which we are toiling. 

Now, having cleared the ground a little, let me ask: what 
is the ideal that we must have in view in thinking about a 
scheme of national education of India? Surely we have nothing 
to lose if we begin by giving as wise a latitude as we can to 
the ideal we are conceiving of, for the transition from a general 
solution to a special is both natural and easy while that from 
a sectional solution to a complete is at best an uphill work 
which may dissuade the intellect from making efforts of a more 
ambitious nature. Suppose we take as our ideal the economic 
sufficiency of India: now this may necessarily involve many 
elements of a consummation which we do not ordinarily cover 
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by the idea ‘economic’, e g., economic sufficiency may be found 
to be an abstraction without political autonomy of some form; 
in a thorough-going analysis it may be found to imply a com¬ 
prehensive system of mass-education in India, and certainly 
also the eradication of some of our social evils. The system 
of forces which shape and control the affairs of men cannot 
lack all co-ordination in any scheme of distribution; the virtues 
and vices of men have so beautiful an organic interdependence 
among them that it may be practically impossible to change 
or affect any one of them without inducing corresponding 
changes or affections in all the rest. There are no insular 
forces, no purely one-sided affairs, no absolute actions and 
reactions, in social dynamics. The economic forces are not 
out of touch with the political and social ones, and surely 
in the realm of forces if anywhere touch is stress and stress 
is interaction. Thus economic sufficiency, properly understood 
and carried to its logical limits, may imply an almost complete 
scheme of national self-fulfilment : the laws of co-relation are 
not less exacting in the affairs of men than in the processes 
of nature. But the proper understanding and the logical limits 
will compel one to soar much above purely economic consi¬ 
derations, to stand squarely upon a vast and complex assemblage 
of forces in which the economic certainly have a place and 
function but in which there is no close bureaucracy, no 
monopoly. Such a conception is really a conception of the 
entire nature, trend and destiny of a nation’s life; hence in 
the evolution of ideas the economic ideal is swallowed up 
by the national, the sectional is placed in its proper sub¬ 
ordination to the complete, the part is conquered and taken 
up by the whole. But this evolution of ideas, this proper 
understanding, is not always a ready-made fact. Man’s notions 
about economic sufficiency are rarely so clear and settled as 
to enable him to see in an unsophisticated survey what lies 
beneath their surface, he can seldom command the philosophic 
generosity which while making the fragment appear in its true 
perspective will in the same act invest it with unmistakable 
suggestions of the complete background. Do, for example. 
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some of the more advanced states of Europe and America 
possess economic self-sufficiency ? At first thought we are 
tempted to answer, yes—an emphatic yes. But does a state 
really possess economic self-sufficiency, material contentment— 
which is perpetually in the vortex of a most cruel and most 
ungracious war, the economic war of capital and labour, of 
individualism and socialism ; a state in which the microscopic 
few must feed inimitably fat on the physical and moral ruins 
of God’s innocent, hard-working millions, in which the silver 
spoon must necessarily be given a preference preposterously 
out of all proportion to its intrinsic value over the honest, 
ungrudging spade ? The average of hundreds of dollars per 
head is a mischievous myth, so long as the distance between 
big dollars and small, between the swelling multi-millions and 
vanishing half-a-penny, remains so great that the few may rob 
the fair earth of all her blessings which they have not espe¬ 
cially helped into existence, while the many arc driven pro¬ 
gressively from stress to poverty, from poverty to physical 
and moral destitution. Well, such a picture as this is not 
calculated to inspire one with much love for the Western 
economic institutions: already the world has had too many 
of its Alexanders and Caesars, Napoleons to cultivate anew 
a liking for their far less interesting and far more exacting 
bank-captain editions of these days. This so-called economic 
solvency may be laudable when compared with the chronic 
starvation of modern India—any economic footing may be 
laudable compared with it ; in her economic evolution India 
may even have to wade through all this mire ; but let us 
not delude ourselves into thinking that the true economic self- 
sufficiency is anything like what we find in the modern states 
of Europe and America. The material conterOment of a state 
must be conceived as the maximum material prosperity with a 
minimum of inequity of distribution among its units and with a 
minimum friction with the other factors of maximum felicity. 
Now, properly conceived, this ideal is only a cognate aspect 
of the complete ideal of national self-fulfilment. Not only 
here is no conflict between the two ideals; but the one 
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appears to express what the other implies, differing perhaps 
in their way of emphasis but not certainly in their full import 
and bearing. But this proper conception, let me repeat, is 
possible only when we have a clear conception of each and 
of their mutual relation ; so that in aiming at a sectional 
solution which is to be not worse than no solution we cannot 
shut our eyes to the nature and conditions of the last consum¬ 
mation that we may devoutly wish for. 

Let us therefore pitch our fdeal high, let it by all means be 
an ideal worthy of a life’s love and seeking, of a nation’s patrio¬ 
tic devotion. We may actually require a progressive scheme of 
ways and means for the realization of such an ideal, the imme¬ 
diate object of our national endeavour may lack all the fascina¬ 
tion and grandeur of those looming in the shadowy distance but 
let not the ideal itself be shorn of its native glory, the power 
which it exercises over the imagination and which influences the 
springs of some of our noblest sentiments. While it is the 
highest order of statesmanship to give a cool, practical shape to 
the visionary ideals of a nation, to regulate the motions of our 
planet in accordance with the sublime music of the spheres, it is 
certainly no part of such statesmanship to forget that imagina¬ 
tion has no less an important function in the march of human 
history than in the evolution of human science and that senti¬ 
ments have often decided and struck where reason has only 
wavered and hesitated, that at any rate these have often rushed 
in where cool logic has feared to tread. Imagination and senti¬ 
ment are no less important factors of national consciousness than 
reason and commonsense ; so that an ideal that does not draw 
all tne factors and receive all the feeders is not a power that can 
move, and it is lame statesmanship that will not respect the 
organic interdependence of these factors in the constitution of 
the social mind. 

An analysis of the social mind will readily bring out its two 
prominent factors—sense and interest. Under sense I should 
place not only all that it knows and believes consistently with 
its science but the instrument of its conceptions and judgements— 
its culture and its logical sense. Under interest I must place not 
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only all that it feels and desires, its instinctive beliefs and 
intuitive hopes, its passions and prejudices, but also the present 
and active expressions and dispositions of the social mind. 
This brief sketch of the elements of the social mind may perhaps 
be allowed to go unchallenged ; it will also be readily perceived 
that none of these are statical factors—that they are members 
of a moving and growing system of force ; while the growth of 
culture is abundantly clear the development of the logical sense 
is not particularly obscure ; the charateristic feelings and desire 
of a race are certainly slow to change but nevertheless they do 
change surely and systematically ; even old passions and pre¬ 
judices may wear off and give place to new ; a race may almost 
throw overboard its immemorial articles of faith and may well 
nigh cut off its moorings from its time-honoured traditional 
past. But while change is the order of things, no process of 
things is all change and no permanence. For a given age or 
epoch a system of forces, be it social or individual, must be 
conceived as having a relative permanence—a resultant scheme 
of faith and culture, logic and aesthetic, institutions and disposi¬ 
tions, which supplies a more or less settled basis for a further 
process of reconstruction. The world is a synthesis of to be and 
not to be, and the social world is certainly not a fiat of divine 
ultra-legalism. 

But perhaps two queries have to be answered before we 
shall be allowed to pass on to a conception of the ideal of 
national education. (1) Assuming that reason can direct and 
discipline the feelings and instincts natural in the breast of man, 
why should not the evolution of social life, so far at least as it 
is amenable to our direction, be wrenched completely from the 
hands of faith and blind instincts and committed solely to the 
charge of cool logic ? At this late hour of the day when Science 
is so justly proud of her laurels and reason is so apparently 
conscious of its powers and so keenly jealous of its rights, is it 
either proper or profitable to play into the hands of wild, irra¬ 
tional forces which however helpful in the earlier and more pre¬ 
carious stages of our evolution, however persuasive even in this 
advanced era of enlightment, can hardly have any justification 
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now for usurping the supreme control of affairs ? Let 
society inarch fearlessly on to the consummation of its reason’s 
purest ideals ; let its judgements be dispassionate, let its ideas 
be cool and collected, let the assemblage of forces have its 
fanatics and rioters reduced to a minimum of distracting 
influence. Now, surely this is a dream that may set aglow the 
philosopher's brow in his cool, sequestered vale of contempla¬ 
tion : with a touch of his magical wand he would fain conjure 
the fair earth to rise straight into a sort of Platonic heaven from 
which all p>assions have fled, where Idea reigns supreme 
and no discordant note is struck in the sublime harmony 
of pure dialectics. But does not all Nature seem to have 
conspired against any such easy-going idealism? First, a society 
in which reason is to be the sole law of movement, where the 
philosopher is to be the sole guide and friend, the wise Ulysses 
who will find it practicable to put wax into the ears of his 
faithful crew to keep them away from the sirens, is a society 
that yet exists in the lap of the gods. Surely Nature’s Artist 
has dipped his brush in some of those colors which exist for the 
poet, the lunatic and the lover ; and can the cold philosopher 
with all his pious indignation efface the actual from the canvas 
and substitute the ideal at once so that the observer may rise 
one fine morning to see a world coolly reasoning and calculating 
with an eye luminous in the assurance of its perception and a 
brain with not the faintest ruffle of an intoxication ? As at 
present constituted, the actual social order is very largely under 
the sway of instincts and sentiments, and though in the distant 
ideal they may conceivably lose all their original influence, they 
surely cannot be hunted down to violent death, nay, even they 
cannot ever with impunity be trifled with. So it is that while 
a purely sentimental solution of the social problem is bad, a 
merely logical solution is worse. The correspondence between 
reason and sentiment is close but not complete. They act and 
react upon each other but the law of the one is not wholly or 
even mainly the law of the other. Man feels where perhaps he 
sees no reason why he should : man doubts and reasons where 
perhaps his faith and feeling would fein keep him devoutly 
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silent. A complete correspondence may be the dream of the 
social philosopher and the goal of the social architect, but it is as 
far removed from the actual state of things as the milleninum 
itself. Secondly, the instincts and feelings are not quite so wild 
a rabble of forces as they may be suspected to be. The bare 
fact that they have stood the test of natural selection is a suffi¬ 
cient guarantee for the importance of their place in the economy 
of social evolutiqn ; factors that Nature herself has selected, 
preserved and developed with scrupulous care cannot be mere 
hollow playthings, for Nature at any rate will have none of our 
wild-goose chases. The verdict of reason is to be received with 
care because reason is paradoxically both narrow and dogmatic : 
has not the evolutionary science of today already discovered a 
meaning in the apparently irrational instincts of the living, a 
law in the apparently unmeasured dance of the feelings ? It 
Science has grown wise today, may not she grow wiser 
tomorrow ? The rule of instincts and sentiments is rather to 
be trusted because these being themselves products of a long 
and arduous process of evolution must become the condition 
and guarantee of any further course of evolution. Thirdly, we 
cannot simply do without the element of interest in any scheme 
of social movement. Knowledge is power, but perhaps it is not 
a power that can move. It moves by shifting and awakening 
interest, by drawing upon the sources of motive power, but not 
primarily by and through itself. The instincts and feelings 
supply the whole motive power, the vis viva, which reason may 
direct and control but not replace and represent. The material 
must already be there before the architect can fashion it ; the 
forces must already be there before the operator can harness 
them. In technical language, sense and interest, reason and 
impulse, may respectively be regarded as the formal and 
material conditions of movement. A concrete and practical 
ideal of movement must embrace and co-ordinate both. 

(2) The idea of a social mind requires perhaps a little 
elucidation. Society is an aggregate of a vast number of think¬ 
ing units, the mind of society is just these units taken all together, 
so that it is hardly proper to speak of the social mind, its factors 
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and functions, in the general. These units again in any civilized 
society bear all possible varieties of character, each such society 
having various types of thought and interest fairly represented 
by its component units. All conceivable extremes meet in the 
cauldron of social affairs, orthodoxy and liberalism, faith and 
scepticism, spirituality and materialism, the forces of war and 
peace, of progress and stability, of anabolism and catabolism, 
and what not. So in a comprehensive survey, humanity seems 
to bear a nearly uniform character and possess a nearly uniform 
mode of evolution in all civilized societies, the differences being 
largely of detail and expression, indeed mostly being mythical 
differences incidental to partial surveys and restricted readings. 
Can we say, for example, from a broad and impartial reading of 
history, that the dominant note in Hindu civilization and culture 
is spirituality and other-worldliness while that in modern 
European civilization is materialism and mundanity ? Do we 
not, on the contrary, find that mundanity and other-worldliness* 
Gold and God, have fairly evenly divided the entire civilized 
man between themselves ; that even the people beyond the seas 
may not after all be damned Samaritans having no cares above 
their belly and even the mild, enervated Hindus may not 
characteristically be a race of dreamy lotus-eaters ? The martyr 
and the prophet, the philosopher and the savant, the reformer 
and the patriot, the soldier and the statesman, the poet and the 
artist have surely all conspired to build for Europe her proud 
and dominant civilization—a civilization that cannot lack at 
least the saving grace of moral and rational romanticism 
Blind orthodoxy would of course like to put the whole 
world into her little melting pot and bid it run into a mono¬ 
tonous flow after her own fashion, but the bounty of Nature 
has made the course of human history rich with numerous 
varieties of thought and interest, though, on the whole, nearly 
uniform in ail ages and parts of the civilized gobe. What 
then can we mean when we say that the Hindu has a social 
mind which Europe has not, and vice versa 1 

While deferring my consideration of the last point, I must 
observe that this can hardly be a correct reading of actual 
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society and history. Human psychology is practically the same 
in its essential features all ’ over the world and throughout 
history, so that the forces and institutions in various societies 
must have at least an irreducible minimum of common character 
which seeming differences may more or less conceal or obscure 
but never altogether obliterate. The universe is a flowering 
miracle in which the many in departing from the one cannot 
but keep their roots and centres in the one—the giant system 
of heavenly bodies as well as the pigmy worlds of electrons, 
the infinitely rich forms into which Nature’s fauna and flora 
have blossomed forth, indeed the entire constitution of Nature 
and History will illustrate this basic law of evolution. Certainly 
we cannot expect to lose ourselves amid utter, downright 
differences, in dark yawning chasms, in searching for a phi¬ 
losophical interpretation of history, in diving for the deeper 
roots of the various social types that may at last commingle 
and co-originate. But if we are not permitted to keep the 
many leaving the one, we are not permitted either to invert 
the business—the many are as securely planted in the one as 
the one in the many, the one and the many are really the 
aspects of a single whole pulse of process which abstract 
reflection may take asunder for its own purposes but which 
indissolubly blend together in the live real. The many social 
types are not certainly without their irreducible minimum of 
common character ; but certainly too there do exist or rather 
come to exist enormous and vital differences which render 
societies into distinct types, each also with an irreducible 
minimum of specific character. I will not thrust upon my 
reader the highly obstruse conception of an original social 
continuum, a primordial motherstuff of social life gradually 
differentiating and integrating into a co-ordinated system of 
social types, though I am persuaded that this is the only tenable 
hypothesis of social being and becoming which reason has to 
advance: the primordial mother-stuff-would as assuredly make 
the budding types depart from one another and itself as co- 
essential with one another and itself. Compare for a moment 
the types to travelling eddies in a stream, each taking its birth 
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from the same mother fluid through the operation of practically 
the same kind of laws but how jealously guarding its distinc¬ 
tive limits, how obstinately unaccommodating to a sister eddy 1 
But let me pass on. Let us take as our starting datum a 
homogeneous assemblage of thinking and feeling units as the 
germinal protoplasm of the social organism—or if this is too 
palpably a mythical hypothesis—let us begin with a few groups 
of thinking and feeling units, a number of otiginal societies, 
in which, however the units may differ and collide, the average 
and the resultant is practically uniform. Each group may 
conceivably yield a whole-tone or resultant character having 
a minimum of difference from that of another, the units 
A B C of one and X Y Z of another may produce practically 
the same total result R. The likelihood of R being uniform 
will be the greater the less the units of the one group differ 
from those of the other in points of magnitude and direction— 
two nearly uniform societies will have for all practical purposes 
nearly uniform resultant activities. Let me take a typical case. 
The Indo-European families of the Aryan stock would un¬ 
deniably afford such a case. The original Aryan stock must 
have been a starting basis which presented very essential ties 
of natural affinity among the units that descended and lived 
together : they must have been the products of the same 
institutions of society. The assemblage of conditions were 
assuredly such as would reduce their differences to a minimum 
or raise their likeness to a maximum. Now, suppose different 
groups of this society of homogeneous units break loose from one 
another, and seeking different direction of activity and expansion 
migrate to different geographical areas. We may fashion for 
ourselves societies of homogeneous units to suit our pet 
hypotheses, but this surely is a business for which we cannot 
expect to find encouragement from Nature. The different 
geographical areas that Nature has spread for the habitation 
of her million species of children arc certainly not homo¬ 
geneous physical media making for their fusion, smoothing off 
their jeering angularities and burying all the wealth of their 
specific characters. They serve the purpose of differentiation. 
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and not confusion, of diversion into ever fresh varieties and 
not usually reversion to a dead level of homogeneity. They 
must accentuate differences where they already exist and create 
differences where there are none. A conditional free-trade 
and a conditional protection are necessarily the cult of Nature’s 
economy. Strife is the father of things. Advanced scientific 
thought has discovered a rich vein of wisdom in the uncouth 
enigmas of the ancients. An all-round equilibrium of forces 
means a dead, statical universe in which any play of forces, 
any flow of life, is a clear impossibility. This is a basic 
principle of universal extension. In the narrow world of life 
and society we are certainly not exempted from the unsparing 
operation of this law. An all-round equilibrium of forces in 
the living kingdom means perfect sterility and death, in society 
it means absolute inertia and stagnation. If Darwin’s Struggle 
for Existence and Natural Selection show us the one half of 
the business of evolution, Romans’ Isolation undoubtedly shows 
us the other half. In order that two species A and B may 
leap out of the motherstock X, it is essential not only that 
there should originate, somehow, variations in X in the direc¬ 
tions of A and B, variations favourable and proper for selection, 
but also that the budding varieties should be isolated as 
widely as possible from each other so that they may not 
neutralise each other by cross and other means. Nature 
must somehow wall off the one from the other though not 
absolutely; to profit by the polarity and contrast from without 
each must also rise to a life open to all the winds that may 
blow, not cut off from the broader currents of Life all round. 
To find a proper mean between isolation and co-operation 
was undoubtedly a most delicate problem before Nature’s God; 
such is also the problem before social stewardship. Nature’s 
God has solved it and heroically too, as all natural history will 
plainly show: has man, the vain spoilt child of Nature, yet been 
able to find a solution in devising a scheme of social machinery 
in so far at least as it in him lies ? We shall wait and see. 

In the meanwhile we cannot suffer the grim philosophy of 
isolation to be entirely lost upon us. Now, the different 
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geographical areas meet to a certain extent Nature’s demand for 
isolation—to a considerable extent I should say. The envelop¬ 
ing system or the environment has undoubtedly an important 
contribution in the total process of evolution, and different 
geographical areas present, of course, different enveloping 
systems. Suppose the families of the Aryan stock migrate and 
settle last in India and Scandinavia respectively. They may 
conceivably bear an uniform character and possess uniform 
institutions to start with ; but the widely different enveloping 
systems of the two areas will admirably serve Nature’s purpose 
of isolation, will differentiate as ages roll on the original Aryan 
continuum into individual types of races : the distance of space 
and time means much more than merely geographical and 
historical distance. And what should we think will be the 
nature and magnitude of such distance when the forces of 
isolation are allowed to do their work practically unhampered 
for a period of at least six thousand years in two diametrically 
opposite parts of the globe:—India where eternal hills with snow- 
clad peaks have stood sponsor to the birth of history, green 
plains and arid deserts, dark primeval forests and wave splashed 
hospitable coasts have set off to its best advantage her fatal gift 
of beauty, where plenty and comfort are Nature’s own favour 
rather than fruits of Art's hard labour, where noble and heroic 
rivers have warbled and danced to the tune of the soul’s first 
hymns, where cool, shady valleys have thrilled with the glow 
of the soul’s first inspiration and beatitude, a country which 
the God of evolution appears to have marked out and planned 
for first realizing the supreme marvel of His creative dream, 
man-god. Scandinavia where rugged hills and perpetual snows, 
broken coasts and icy-waves, unmelting fogs and frozen rivers, 
piercing blasts and long arctic nights, the aurora and mother 
Nature’s barren austerity have undoubtedly all conspired to 
exercise or even strain man’s activities of living which vented 
themselves in daring raids and bold piracies, to kindle his fancy 
and awaken his interest in the pressing system around which 

expressed themselves in a noble mythology of Odin and Thor_ 

indeed noble enough to draw even a Carlyle’s homage. If there 
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was ever a country which was happily adapted to make life flow 
inwards, sentiment run deep, thought and imagination soar high» 
it was India. Where soft gentle solicitations of Nature serve to 
soothe and lull, it was no wonder that the cult of Maya would 
rise and settle for good ; where majestic woods in secluded 
valleys bathe their floral crowns in the peeping effulgence of a 
picturesque sunrise and in the departing glory of a sublime 
sunset, and where clear starry heaven looks on with an ex¬ 
pression of infinite pity at the weary process of our vain little 
planet and delivers with a still, thrilling voice the message from 
an unseen beyond, it was no wonder that a philosophy of 
spiritual vision and other-worldliness would be born; where 
the smiling fields and pregnant woods, the easy springs and 
rivers that seem to carry the milk of natural kindness from 
door to door, all make the exertion of man a luxury and visit 
the negligence of man with abundance, it was no wonder that 
the gospel of beatific peace and simple contentment would hold 
a race under a spell. Do we not, on the other hand, detect 
amid the conditions of the other country the germ and promise 
of a race whose life must flow outwards for the very sake 
of self-preservation? There, if anywhere, adaptation is perpetual 
warfare with Nature, so that living cannot but be virile and 
emphatic; where Nature seldom touches without drawing 
blood, a cult of Maya and other-worldliness are surely slow 
to take root; where to sit idle means starvation a gospel of 
peace and contenment will be late in making its appeal go 
home. The outward flow of life and interest, grimly practical 
to begin with, will inevitably bring in its train a knowledge 
and theory of Enveloping Order on empirical lines, the practical 
interest in Nature will beget Science. That was undoubtedly 
a chosen nursery ground for an expensive and practical, non¬ 
phlegmatic and non-mystical race. It may sound as a riddle 
but it is true nevertheless that the geograghy of a country holds 
in a certain fashion the key to the history of its people. The 
forces of time and space, working in concert, will impart to each 
race a typical .character or individuality: individuality meaning, 
of course, not absolute possession and exclusion of certain' virtues 
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but certain emphasis and relaxation, domination and subordination, 
essentiality and accidentality, of them ; the idea is entirely relative. 
A comparison between the ape*man and the man-ape may be 
instructive. One may not be prepared to go the whole length 
with Wallace and cross swords with Darwin to say that the 
appearance of the latter into the arena of life was a fact sui 
generis and required divine intervention, that it was a finishing 
touch given by the Painter’s own brush ; morphologically and 
functionally the descent of man is certainly not abrupt nearer 
home, in the mind, the ascent of man is most assurely remark¬ 
able. And what is this remarkable departure really ? Shall we 
suppose, Darwin and Romanes, Spencer and Huxley, notwith¬ 
standing, that the fire of reason was stolen from heaven by a 
lucky Prometheus for the edification—and possibly also 
embarrassment—of man and man alone ? Perhaps no. It is at 
best only a question of readjustment ; reason is not born in the 
■cortex of the human brain, but it is here that it feels power and 
makes it felt, the master and the slave change places with each 
other. The ghost of the physicist’s billiard ball still lives in the 
brain, but there is a masterful Prospero that knows how to keep 
the wild Ariel in his place. The individuality of man lies in 
this. But I will not sally further into this borderland of exact 
science ; the hint is sufficient to indicate that the individuality 
of a race is not a close monopoly of certain characteristics ; 
rigidly defined, it is the traits of an original continuum thrown 
into a novel and relatively permananent scheme of co-ordination. 

I have indulged in a bit of high-flown writing but I daresay 
not wholly quitted the terra firma of scientific ground. We have 
seen how thoroughly geographical distribution serves the purpose 
of isolation and individualisation, how a race originally homo¬ 
geneous with another grows into a distinct type under the modi¬ 
fying influence of a different environment. We may profitably 
note also that such individualisation goes apace through history 
by the gradual accumulation of differentiation in the original 
stuff; each modification effected becomes a relatively permanent 
footing for a further process of modification to start, and then 
there is also a composition and co-ordination of these slight 
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modifications. Nature is necessarily conservative: she never 
•of course runs a same stream for us in which we can twice 
bathe, but evidently also she will find her work impossible 
without relatively stable bases and comparatively secure results. 
So far I have assumed homogeneous starting bases of social 
evolution and apparently left the process of differentiation 
•entirely to the account of the environment. But possibly this 
is a case of double or plural causation; can the variations 
wholly and satisfactorily be accounted for by the environment 
usual ? Even Darwin himself was inclined to trace some at least 
of the variations to the spontaneity of the organism itself and 
subsequently, Weismannism seems to have made the claim 
of spontaneity stronger than ever. The Teutonic and the 
Indian branches of the Aryan stock might possibly diverge 
geographically not in perfect amity and with easy conscience, 
but perhaps because they had already diverged psychologi¬ 
cally and potentially, they migrated to different areas not with 
their accounts evenly adjusted, as equivalent social units drifting 
in a non-homogeneous system of geographical configuration, 
but possibly as potential types each with an original sin of 
concealed awaiting and seeking environments that might develop 
them into actually distinct races. Spontaneity or impact, the 
forces of Nature do certainly conspire to transform apparently 
homogeneous groups into progressively distinct races. Clear¬ 
sighted history is not slow to perceive the affinities and idio¬ 
syncrasies of races, the continuous undercurrent of common 
life beneath wide differences of ideas and institutions as well 
as the novel features and expressions which life necessarily 
and readily assume in nature and history. Analytic history 
may take partial phases and side issues for narrow inspection 
but such phases and issues torn off from their natural affinities 
are abstractions and not real things ; while it is good for history 
to catch the fundamental common notes of Aryanism in the 
apparently diverse national anthems of the Indian and Teutonic 
races, it can scarcely be said to be able to tell also the special 
emphases and combinations of the notes in the two which 
render each into a distinct harmony, break the dull monotony 
2 
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of the mother bass into a rich and supremely gratifying gamut 
of life’s melody. 

To guide our fingers unerringly on the pulse of history., 
past and present, we require a philosophical method, a 
method that will ensure the presentation and interpretation 
of facts in their proper places, proportions and bearings. For 
example, a generous and competent critic has described the 
Hindus as a race of philosophers : now, do we or do we not 
deserve this high compliment? India was undoubtedly the 
home of noble systems of philosophy, but so was also Greece 
and so has also been Germany; a Gautama and a Sankara might 
discuss philosophy with an Aristotle and a Plato, with a Mill 
and a Hegel; the soil of India has indeed proved fertile for 
the growth of stately systems ot thought, but have not some 
of the other countries proved at least equally so? But a race 
of philosophers is not a race that has produced philosophy, 
good, bad and indifferent, but a race that has philosophy 
running through the essential fibres of its being, down perhaps 
to the lowest strata of its society, a race that lives philosophy 
and not simply produces it. We are certainly a race of 
thinkers if one can show that, apart from a Vyasa and a Sankara, 
the simple tillers of the soil and hewers of the wood, the 
half-starved millions going about in filth and rags, are permeated 
with a bias for philosophising, saying or doing things, consciously 
or semi-consciously, which indicate beyond doubt that the 
distinctions of the real and unreal, the abiding and fleeting, 
the yonder and beyond have in some fashion a footing even 
in their blood, that they have eyes to see through the dust 
of the actual and passing. They may see truths, or half-truths 
or untruths, but immemorial habit is there to look for some¬ 
thing behind and beyond, to feel that the so called actual is 
not all or even the better of existence. Now, can so much 
be said about the Hindu millions that we see around us? 
This is a question which no student of Indian philosophies 
alone will be competent to answer : the historian must be 
perfectly at home with the dumb millions themselves, present 
in their trial and sufferings, in their solace and contentment. 
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in the thousand and one institutions through which their life 
flows to a destiny which apparently no one can divine but 
with regard to which they have no serious misgivings. So 
history that is inspired with the high purpose of interpreting 
and generalising will wreck itself if it does not proceed on broad 
and sound lines: bad history is immeasurably worse than no 
history. 

We have traced the development of races into distinct 
types: but are we not so far playing this drama of Hamlet 
with the part of Hamlet completely left out? Is it wisdom 
or common sense to make biology and sociology run parallel 
lines, though the world’s greatest savants may themselves have 
set us an example? The most prominent figure in the drama 
of man’s life is his reason; this reason is a factor of growing 
importance, and though perhaps born of cosmic forces soon grows 
into a Novel Might fighting its parents and gradually laying 
them prostrate at its feet. Now, Nature may plan for isolation 
and division and behind our backs: we have seen that the 
environment is assuredly such a scheme. But is not reason, 
with its uniform laws and similar ends an equalising force, a 
born leveller pulling down Nature’s barriers and making up 
the differences of history? 

Suppose the people who inhabited the Baltic borders and 
those who lived in the valley of Ganges thought out a similar 
goal of national aspiration and endeavour; and suppose also the 
goal was this : Knowledge is power and the sine qua non of 
happiness; knowledge is compatible with a settled and virile 
order of society, with civilisation; let us therefore combine 
to select and encourage those forces that make for this 
consummation. We cannot overlook the fact that with the 
development of reason a novel form of selection is added to 
the natural, supplementing or superseding it, which may be 
called rational selection in contrast with the other, which, as 
some of the best authorities tell us, is largely ultra-rational 
or alogical. Consciously encouraging or inhibiting the control¬ 
lable forces of our nature and environment with a view to 
furthering an end conceived by us as desirable ; this is rational 
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selection. Now, this desirable end and logical selection may 
■conceivably be similar with two races inhabiting two widely 
isolated geographical areas, and for the matter of that, with 
the two interesting peoples we have taken to serve as our 
models. The set of circumstances which is to impart to the 
one its distinctive shape and character is, ex-hypothesi, different 
from whit is to work for the other; Nature has laid an ela¬ 
borately planned machinery for their division and differentiation. 
But now, with the dawning of reason’s ideals and stirring 
of reasons own forces, two similar and domineering factors 
are introduced into the two sets of circumstances, elements 
■of convergence and fusion seeking to neutralise the existing 
elements of divergence and division, veritable angles of peace 
breathing harmony into a world of clashing interests and bloody 
strifes. Thus the Baltic borders may leave their natural piracies 
for lofting ideals and occupations and even the Gangetic valley 
may learn to season its dreamy other-worldliness by a leaven 
of sterner elements required by cosmic justice. Reason is 
essentially a factor of compensation; Nature divides, reason 
unites; Nature revels in creating distinctions, reason in over¬ 
coming them; Nature’s motto is strife, reason’s love. 

Now, this contention, substantially true though it is, will 
not detract from the force of the considerations advanced before 
in support of the individualisation of races. Reason compensates, 
but not at once and not altogether super-naturally. Reason 
rules, but is not a despot without limitations of authority. 
Reason is an apt pupil in Nature’s School. The enveloping 
■order, which man has to know, count with and conquer, must 
determine in a very substantial measure the process of his 
reason. Ordinarily at any rate he reasons to live and not 
lives to reason, and ordinarily too life is a successful adaptation 
to the environment Hence, the development and the findings 
■of reason can hardly be behind the back of Nature, independent 
of the forces playing around us, without constant reference 
to the demands of the situation. So that the Baltic border 
.and Gangetic valley will each give a special impetus and 
adirection to the intellect of man, the special conditions of 
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life will largely influence the springs of thought and interest. 
This circumstantiality of reason, the subtle correspondences 
which chain the wings of man's proud, soaring intellect tO' 
the gross and mundane system below must never be clouded' 
by too hazy an idealism. Again, reason is not a faculty blown 
into the cortex of the human brain, full-grown on the knees 
of the gods, ideal in conception and perfect in execution, a 
born ruler of things. The evolution of reason, even above 
the human level, is a long and risky journey, each secure 
advance made clearing its perception and each sure footing 
obtained augmenting its consciousness of power, the unending 
course and the unforgiving environment ever laying down the 
conditions of its progress, spreading the scenes of its triumph. 
The intellect is dynamical and not statical. This innate 
plasticity and relativity of reason will induce it largely to take 
on the stamp and individuality of the environment!: to trans¬ 
cend Nature’s reason, reason necessarily descends into Nature: 
hence the soul of the Gangetic valley is not the soul of the Baltic 
border. Thus, the one has reasoned, rightly or wrongly, how 
to make life a stepping stone to immortality, developed a social 
order subservient to this end and thrilling in its every limb 
with an yearning after it and also to plunge the piers of such 
a subservient order into the solid rock of first principles so 
that ages may come and go but it will stand a supreme marvel 
of human contrivance, an immemorial pathway across the dark 
abyss of death. The other has reasoned, rightly or wrongly, 
how to make life enjoyable, to develop a polity and civili¬ 
zation adapted to this end, not perhaps with its wistful 
gaze turned perpetually to the unseen, not perhaps with its 
science ceaselessly knocking its brains against the barred temple 
of mysticism. The one has primarily thought of that life and 
provided for its reception : the other has primarily thought 
of this life and provided for its enjoyment. But of this more 
in another place. 

Before I have done with the part of reason, as a 
compensating and equalising factor, I must touch one or 
two points more. In the higher altitudes, when reason has 
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flown somewhat above natural aptitudes and cares, when there 
arises a Kant or a Hegel, who awaits the light from beyond 
to flash upon his anxious brow, a Tyndall or a Kelvin who 
searches among the atoms themselves for more living corpuscles 
of reality, a more assured earnest of persistence, will not the 
soul of the West dream of an ideal akin to the ideal of the 
East, and if it docs, will not there be born forthwith an 
angel of peace and harmony presiding over the destinies 
of the two races, reducing their clashing individualities and 
drawing their bosoms together so as to make them beat in 
unison again as indeed they did while the races were yet fondly 
clinging to the knees of their pre-historic Aryan mother? I may 
answer yes, but cannot part with my individuality at once : 
the dreams of a Rousseau culminated in a bloody revolution, 
but distances are not annihilated, distinctions are not dead, in 
Europe, I will not belittle the attraction, the shaping influence, 
of a distant ideal, but I will not charge it with an impossible 
mission—the individuality of a race may soften and melt 
in time, but surely cannot be spirited away by the touch 
of any magic wand available for us. Lastly, it should not be 
forgotten that reason does not as yet hold all the strings of 
racial evolution in its hands, not even perhaps the main strings* 
It is a business still planned and directed to a very consi¬ 
derable extent from below and possibly also from above, and 
is this not an warning for the vain reason of man to make 
its pretension modest and judgements cautious ? Reason’s ideals 
do not quite fit in with Nature’s plans: reason may yearn 
after universal brotherhood, but Nature assuredly does not— 
to divide and grow is Nature’s Philosophy. Now, social evolu¬ 
tion will necessarily follow the line of least resistance—the 
human reason cutting through an essentially conservative natural 
order, assisted or controlled possibly by a suprahuman reason. 
Hence, we are safe in the conclusion that the individuality 
of a race will persist considerably longer than reason may wish I 
there is undoubtedly a dynamic even behind an individuality, 
and persistence is the basic law of force ; besides, reason is 
not always a sworn enemy of individualities, in all moderate 
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altitudes at any rate reason can conceivably be pre-indiyidu- 
alistic as well it can be anti-individualistic. Will not history 
bear me out ? 

I would certainly not enter into this academic discussion 
were it not my purpose to bring out incidentally some important 
first principles of social evolution, which, as I hope to make 
it abundantly clear presently, must be constantly before our 
mind’s eye while we are aiming at a conception of the ideal 
of national education and especially the translation of that 
ideal into practice. 

(1) An all-round equilibrium of forces means the return 
of universe to Primeval Night. For constructive evolution we 
must have unequal tensions, polarities and divisions. This 
Jaw applies not only to the affairs of inert matter and motion 
but also to those of life and society. Ask the cool-headed 
physicist how this great moving Order can come to its day 
of doom, and he will unhesitatingly point his finger to this 
■quarter. Ask the clear-brained biologist how Nature pulsating 
with life can stop cold and dead, and he will return his ready 
answer. Do sociology and evolutionary psychology, does history 
•not join this universal chorus of response ? 

(2) Hence, under the operation of certain ground 
principles, life divides, multiplies, grows and co-ordinates. Recall 
for a moment how an apparently homogeneous cell divides itself 
and by dividing grows. Subject to the law of nutrition, the cell 
must divide, as Weismann has conclusively shown. The analogy 
■of the cell must of course not be carried too far in the affairs 
of society, but wc are perfectly within our rights to apply it to 
this extent ; An original social continuum will also divide itself, 
subject to the operation of certain laws of which the law of social 
nutrition is certainly one ; and to the clear-sighted evolutionist 
such division is not always an evil to be complained of; it is 
rather a condition and guarantee of evolution. United we stand 
and divided we fall : well. Nature and commonsense very often 
invert each other’s maxims. 

(3) The divided limbs or varieties are already pregnant 
wkh germs of mutual differences : they are already perhaps 
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individual races in embryo. But even assuming them as homo¬ 
geneous to start with, we do not find much encouragement to- 
preserve their homogeneity long : Nature, in pursuance of her 
impulse of constructive evolution, presses and provides for their 
isolation. There is perhaps also a tendency deep-seated in the 
heart of society to eject or cast off its divided limbs away from 
one another : co-essentials, like balls charged with the same kincJ 
of electricity, may possibly repel one another. But however 
this may happen, it happens. The races are isolated, and thus 
placed fairly in the way of differential evolution. 

(4) Ignoring the potential stresses, we see that the environ¬ 
ment, of which geography is an important part, of a race is- 
admirably fitted for the work of isolation and differentiation. 
It is the most powerful differential co-efficient of racial evolution- 
Examples I have given already. The enveloping order, even 
working alone, will impart to a race a special character or 
individuality which means not absolute possession or exclusion 
of the given traits ABC, but a novel and relatively permanent 
scheme of their combination ; thus, while one race is Abe, 
another is aBc and a third is abC, and so on ; the big and the 
small letters of course speaking for themselves. Races are 
curves of life referred to the same co-ordinates but each with 
an equation of its own. Thus individuality is not a parasitic 
growth that can be operated away leaving the original stuff in. 
tact. It lives in the resultant expression of a social system. 

(5) The individuality of a race, having articulated itself, 
will have a tendency to persist, for there is undoubtedly a 
dynamic behind it. Ages will accentuate it, history will 
consecrate it. Thus individuality becomes an inveterate social 
habit laying its stamp on culture and civilization, ideas and 
institutions. The habit of the social organism can be changed 
materially only by changing the total system of forces behind it 
substantially. Given inarkedly contrasted environments and 
long ages of special history, two race-varieties will naturally 
develop into two race-species. Recall the biological distinction of 
variety and species. Between one variety and another the curve 
IS low so that they may cross and be fruitful ; between one 
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species and another the curve is sharp, so that they neither 
readily cross, nor doing this will they bear fruit. How much 
special geography and history is necessary to render two sister 
races into such race-species ? The Darwinian will require time 
and space to transform a natural brother of the wolf to be the 
faithful guardian of the flock. 

(6) Reason may be an integral co-efficient, a compensating 
and equalising force, in social evolution ; but it is not there 
alone, not without the usual halter round its neck. I need not 
repeat what I have said before. Reason may be anti-indivi¬ 
dualistic in theory but pro-individualistic in practice ; may 
warmly hug in its bosom the purest ideals of equality, fraternity 
and liberty, but in cool statesmanship it is, alas, all compromise 
and makeshift ! The line of least resistance is necessarily the 
line of evolutions and even revolutions, the law of social 
dynamics in short. So reason, even if it wishes to compromise 
or merge the idea or individuality of a race, and usher in 
millennium, cannot at once fly in the face of this individuality ; 
it must move along with it and plant its engines upon the basis 
of It in order it may hope ultimately to lay it in the dust. An 
individuality or habit of the social organism may not be worth 
persevering in, but at any rate it must not be left out of account 
trifled with in any sane scheme of national reconstruction. This 
is an imperative demand of law of least resistance ond movement. 
Cutting against the grain of social order, firmly and hoary with 
ages, attempting to strangle pronounced individualities, is a 
business not merely painfully arduous but horribly suicidal as 
leading, if successful, not surely to millennium but bottomless 
perdition. Fortunately, however, every live society is richly 
provided with a natural resistance against such veiled nihilism. 
Reason may occasionally afford the luxury of a flight with waxed 
feathers, but let it not fly too near the sun : social construction 
is an up-hill work in which the intellect of man will do 
best to .crawl and climb, march and halt, never however 
allowing its vision to wander away from the tall, majestic 
cliff towering above the zone of storms and clouds : this is sane 
idealism. 
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(7) An individuality is not bad as such. Even a society of 
saints cannot be without its characteristic habit. Concrete 
existence is necessarily individual. Reason, therefore, in its 
treatment of individualities should be both wise and generous. 
What sort of individuality is to be devoutly wished for ? Does 
this racial individuality (a) fully satisfy, or (b) systemetically lead 
to, or (c) militate against my cherished ideal ? These amongst 
others are the questions which reason ought to put to itself. 
Individualities may have to be mended or ended, but the 
occasion can never arise for summary treatment, (i) If it is a 
racial character fully in consonance with my highest ideal—as 
fully of course as the conditions of mundance existence would 
permit it to be—I must simply go upon my knees before it. It will 
be my interest or even my religion to keep undefiled the springs 
of such a racial ideal character, (ii) If it is a great and noble 
character—nearly perhaps—buried under a swoon, groaning 
under accumulated inertia, arrested and stupefied by mighty 
enchantment, 1 must concentrate my efforts to break the spell 
and shake the inertia, but never compromising or merging the 
character itself, never imitating, never relaxing, though ever 
profiting by the polarity and contrast from without, letting the 
outer provoke the ihner but not mould it. In a case like this» 
evolution is progressive restoration or going back, (in) If it is 
a character, vigorous but not yet full-grown, limited by grave 
imperfections but not cherishing them, restive but yearning after 
an untold peace, groping in the dark but not in mad confusion, 
with a troubled soul but not damned, with a stormy heart but 
not misplaced, I must hold the reins firmly and consult the 
oracle of experience and history for guidance. In a case like 
this, evolution is progressive construction or going ahead, 
^iv) Lastly, is there ever a character so essentially untenable 
that reason may also be called upon to play the role of Natural 
Selection so as to ruthlessly give it a short shift, consummate 
weaklings having no right or business to clog the wheels of 
evolution, natural or social ? 

So reason must carefully determine its methods of treatment, 
its code of procedure. 
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This body of seven principles with corollaries will be 
sufficient and portable equipment for the central attack I am 
about to commence. My principles, I am sure, are not airy 
nothings, yet I will seek to give to each a local habitation and a 
name. (1) Is the law of Process. (2) Is the law of Social 
Division. (3) Is the law of Isolation or Differential Co-efficient. 
(4) Is the law of the Equation of Social individuality. (5) Is 
the law of Social persistence illustrated in race-variety and 
race-species. ( 6 ) Is the law of Rational Direction or integral 
'Co.eflScient. (7) Is the law of Rational method. 

I have attemped throughout to steer clear of the usual 
Scylla and Charybdis of perilous extremes in moving to a 
conception of the process of social evolution ; it is hardly 
allowable, laying aside the barren controversy of freewill and 
-determinism, to set down the process wholly to reason’s 
responsible work ; nor can it be said that it is a ceremony 
wholly planned and executed by ultra-human forces, reason 
being an on-looker but never suffered to become a meddler. 
The part played by man’s reason and will ought never to be 
.obscured. Now, what must be the far-off divine event to which 
reason is to adjust a nation’s life to move ? In opening a 
discussion on this point I may drift perilously near metaphy¬ 
sics, the serbonian bog where generations whole have sunk, 
and may not altogether resist the temptation to take a leap 
myself. Hence I should profitably confine myself to obvious 
first principles to which no sane exception can be taken. The 
summum bonum of life, whether individual or collective, is 
maximum happiness. The race may not be a mere collection 
of its individual units ; it may possibly have a law or an end 
with which any of its units may not consciously identify 
themselves. But here, in this untiring demand'for maximum 
happiness, the race and the unit meet. And how can they do 
•otherwise ? Happiness is the index of life, is life lived in 
consciousness ; the sage of old upanishad and the savant of modern 
-enlightenment vie with each other in emphasising their 
recognition of this great truth. Thus life’s demand for happi¬ 
ness is really a demand for itselt : life craves for more life: 
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life must live and expand itself. In the unconscious level this. 
spontaneity expresses itself as a stress for growth and propaga¬ 
tion, in the conscious level as a bid for happiness. Is this not 
an extension of the Law of Persistence, an illustration of the- 
fundamental Fact — Will-to-be ? The passion of a race to grow 
to the fulness of its stature, to make its life overflow, and its 
insatible thirst for maximum felicity are two aspects of the same 
primordial fact : self-fulfilment and self-satisfaction and 
happiness cannot be divorced from each other. Life fulfils as 
well satisfies itself by a more and more intensive, extensive and 
protensive living : history is to note the advances and retreats, 
the cycles and epochs, the stages and landmarks in this process 
of living. If it is not criminal to speak of institutions indi¬ 
vidually, I may say that in religion and literature we have 
a measure of intensive living, in the political and social order 
extensive living, and in morality protensive or persistent living. 
It is hardly, however, allowable to refer various phases of life 
to various institutions each taken in isolation ; the phases like 
the institutions are organic to one another. The important 
thing to note here is the three cognate phases of intensiveness, 
extensiveness and protensiveness or persistence of life’s flow and 
satisfaction. The maximum satisfaction is a quantity involving, 
and expressed in terms of, these three dimensions. 

Great intensity of life will make its expressions deep-toned ; 
its thoughts, feelings and interests will have a pronounced 
character of inwardness ; the inner and not the outer so much, the 
idea and not the vehicle of its expression so much, the roots and 
not the ramifications so much, the cause and not the consequences 
so much, will engage its thoughts, bind its interests and evoke 
its feelings. True intensive satisfaction is that which arises 
from life’s flowing on into itself : life looking into its own depths, 
life setting its own house in order, exploring the sources of its 
power and inspiration. And is this rank mysticism ? The 
monad-world is as old as philosophy, the germ-world is as old 
as science ; and is not the savant already being initiated into 
the mysteries of an intra-atomic world, the infinitesimal system 
of revolving ions ? And if an atom can carry a whole world 
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within itself, may not living cell or society carry one too ? If 
admittedly even an atom has a thought too deep for philosophy, 
may not a society have an idea, character or history deep enough 
to steep its loftiest thoughts and rich enough to entertain its 
most imperious feelings ? Is it science or commonsense to look 
upon the enveloping order as representing all that is worth 
reckoning in life's evolution, and the living thing itself as a poor 
passive no-body born to receive and obey, feel and respond, 
but never rising to rule and return, choose and call ? Is life an 
ill-fated Prometheus bound unconditionally to hard rock 
with the vulture of cosmic justice perpetually eating into 
its very vitals ? The reply of science is decisive. The essence 
of life is spontaneity. If anything in the universe has a real 
inner to balance an invading outer, it is the mysterious germ 
of life ; if anything has a real depth from which to conjure 
up a Power that can command the forces around it, it 
is, again the subtle fire stolen from heaven. My glass will 
not of course yet reveal anything particularly remarkable 
in the constitution of physical basis of life ; but all the 
science and agnosticism of a Huxley will not avail to efface 
the hidden architect, whatever that be, working with its 
impalpable tools chiselling and fashioning the minute structure¬ 
less protoplasm, in concert with the outer elements, into a 
veritable miracle of natural art, for example, an oak or a 
featherless biped ! And what is possible for an unpretentious 
speck of protoplasm to possess, will indeed not be impossible for 
a race or society with a history behind it to possess too. A race 
has an inner to balance an outer, its home store of provisions, 
its own garrison of forces ; it has its character and individuality, 
it has its traditions and habits : these constitute the depth or 
intensity of a race. And surely there is nothing to prevent it 
from looking into its own depth, inspecting its own magazine, 
framing and meeting questions like these ; what is the nature 
and law of my being ? What is my special history ? What are 
the home sources of my strength and weakness ? Is it possible 
to set my house in such an order as will fortify it against all 
ordinary ravages of geography and history ? Now, this is life 
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in its intensive aspect. The primary thing for a follower of the 
healing art is to know a constitution thoroughly and utilise the 
knowledge to its best advantage ; the primary thing for a social 
mind is also to know its own constitution thoroughly and make 
the knowledge a source of power and an instrument for doing 
good. This self-knowledge and self-fortification, this self-science 
and self-art, this self-theory and self-practice, of a race is 
undeniably a foremost condition of its fulfilment and satisfaction. 

Extensity or expansion of life will make it overflow, pervade 
and invade : pervasion and invasion are the two aspects of 
overflowing. A race is an idea but it has also a local habitation 
and a name, a more or less articulated form or body ; the 
various actual institutions into which the idea has expressed 
itself, its social and political order, its religion, literature, art 
and history, in fact the vast complicated system of forms 
which we call the body of the race, may be pervaded by the 
life of the race, each may bear the stamp of the idea, each 
may feel and subscribe to its life’s creed. The limbs of the 
body social may have any quality of co-ordination obtaining 
them, good, bad or indifferent ; life may flow extravagantly 
in a few limbs and miserly in all the rest ; the idea may be 
clear and emphatic in some, vague and uncertain in others, 
or conceivably the head, the heart, the hands and feet may 
severally be governed by ideas that do not harmonise ; a race 
of half-philosophy and half-philistinism, half-despotism and 
half-slavery, of capital and labour, of sages and ignorant masses 
may not quite be an unnameable and unthinkable non-entity. 
The life of a race is said to be pervasive, when its limbs and 
institutions each have a just, not necessarily equal, share of a 
common harmonious life, proportionate to the requirements 
of its place and function in the system ; when each points to 
the same central idea and subscribes in its own manner to 
the same creed, all being mutually dependent, none staying 
away, clashing or revolting. A proportionate distribution of 
life and a harmonious combination for the realization of the 
idea : this is pervasive expansion. Invasive expansion is flowing 
over the enveloping order, rushing against the institutions 
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of Other races and societies. A noble Greek culture rose from 
its ashes to invade the life and culture of a half civilized Europe 
and brought in an era of renascence ; the gospel of Indian spiri¬ 
tuality and mysticism crossed in the shape of a Buddhistic 
faith the snowy Himalayas and blue sunny oceans to invade 
strange peoples ; the thought in the brain of Newton or Darwin 
soon catches the imagination of man and conquers the world ; 
and if we are not very much mistaken, Indian spirituality and 
mysticism will in the fulness of time again cross the forbidden 
sea to breathe harmony and peace into the troubled soul of 
an overdone West. Now, all this is invasive expansion in a 
superior plane, invasion in spirit. But when a domineering 
race bent upon founding an empire or spreading its markets 
thrusts itself upon other races invading their political rights 
and economic centres and vantage grounds, we have an 
illustration of invasion in an inferior plane, invasion in matter. 
I have briefly dwelt upon the two aspects of invasive overflow. 

Protensity or persistence of life will require the satisfac¬ 
tion of the conditions of equilibrium in a world of which 
Proteus seems to be the presiding deity. Not absolute 
equilibrium which means death, but relative or moving 
equilibrium ; a race moving with the times, but ever preserving 
the main pillars of its constitution substantially in tact, with 
an essentially continuous history, the main springs of its 
inspiration never drying, the main roots of its genius never 
being dead. Protensity does not exclude but necessarily 
implies adaptation, does not reject but necessarily demands 
movement ; an order that has ceased to adapt cannot continue 
to live, a system that has refused to move has chosen to be a 
matter of past history. But on the other hand protensity is 
wholly inconsistent with surrender, with an evacuation of 
strategic points and strongholds : the idea must neither be 
merged nor compromised, the vital roots must be snapped nor 
weakened. The soul of India with all its mysticism is not dead ; 
but the beauty of Greece and the power of Rome, the antiquity 
of Egypt and the wealth of Tyre and Carthage could not save 
them ; Greece and Rome have lived in a fashion in a new culture 
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and civilization, but not in actual institutions, not with an 
essentially unbroken history ; old Egypt is dead even as her 
mummies and Carthage has left an interest hardly beyond a 
few pages of ancient history. Shall we pause to ask why ? The 
real centres of protensity are deep-seated, so that death begins 
from within. The political and economic dependence of a race 
may be an index of weakened vitality, but not necessarily 
spells the death of a race. A race that has lost its idea and 
completely surrendered the constitution of its being is really 
dead ; old China and Japan will be dead indeed if they come, 
under the circumstances of present-day life and in their new love 
for strange ideals, to largely disavow the ideals of the East, 
though new nations in old names may stride with flashing arms 
and jingling purse. The conditions of persistence are the 
conditions of life —life in spirit and life in form ; to persist, life 
must live in both. 

Protensity is really the synthesis of the ideas of intensity 
and extensity. Intensity is life flowing in, extensity is life 
flowing out and protensity is life flowing on. Intensity carries 
to forces and ideas, extensity to forms and institutions, protensity 
to the mutual correspondence of these, to order and stability. 
Intensity aiming at self-knowledge and self-possesion necessarily 
passes through other-knowledge and other-possession and 
. culminates in the knowledge and grasp of the Truth beyond the 
antithesis of self and other : thus it implies the co-operation 
of the other two dimensions ; race-depth without race-breadth 
and race-projection is an abstraction. Extensity also presuposes 
intensity ; a race not knowing and possessing itself cannot know 
and possess its enveloping order, can expand itself to no tenable 
purpose. Inspite of this interdependence and co-operation, 
intensity and extensity, concentration and expansion, are to a 
certain extent naturally antithetic to each other, in and out are 
undeniably unfriendly directions. In the wide field of history 
I need not grope for examples. The problem before a race is 
to reconcile its depth and breadth, it.'; density and velocity, to 
find a harmonious maximum of thought and action, science 
and art, self-regard and other-regard, freedom and restraint, so 
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that its life’s continuity may be ensured in a world of unwelcome 
surprises and rude awakenings. And what is the sine (Jua non 
of such a reconciliation ? How can a race combine the greatest 
depth of thought and resourcefulness with the greatest latitude 
of pervasive and invasive expansion, with a most collected and 
articulated social order and a most far-reaching influence so 
that the result may be an assured continuity of its existence 
and its life’s fullest satisfaction ? It will be an ideal race that 
will find a solution to this momentous problem. 

In the meanwhile let us look into the question a little 
more deeply. If a solution is to be found, it must be sought in 
this direction : Maximum persistence of life is compatible only 
with maximum freedom. It is in the very nature of life’s 
spontaneity to flow in all directions, or as it happens, 
in the lines of least resistance: it is not any extraneous 
necessity that moves it to flow in, out and on, to assume 
the three dimensions of proceess we have been so far 
describing. On the other hand, it is extraneous necessity, 
the circumstances of corporeal existence, and not its 
own nature, that places all the limitations in the way of its 
spontaneous radiation. The conditions of matter will not 
permit it to assume its full and proper proportions at once : 
these relax and give way by degrees, as life, their prisoner, 
strives and presses against its prison bars : it is a heroic, long- 
drawn resurrection of life from the mysterious, and perhaps 
voluntary, grave of its pristine power and glory. Flow and 
radiation connote freedom : in the actualities of the world, 
alas, it is an awfully conditional freedom ; freedom it can never 
lose absolutely, but neither can it hold it absolutely : Nature 
countenances not absolutism. Hence the problem of life is to 
gain as complete a mastery over the conditions of its limitation 
as will be consistent with its greatest self-assertion, to remove 
the blocks in its intensive extensive and progressive flow as 
cleanly as will best satisfy the requirements of its autonomy. 
Satisfaction is the index of unimpeded activity, of easy natural 
flow, as Spencer would tell us. Hence freedom and satisfaction, 
freedom and maximum life-depth and life-breath are identical. 

3 
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In order to attack the problem successfully life must know the 
ways and means of its freedom : Given the limitations of physical 
existence, how shall I flow along the limitations so that I may 
end by transcending them largely or as completely as will suit 
my purpose ? What arc the lines and where is the light ? 

Matter is the home of necessity, life and spirit the home of 
autonomy. Ask science and not metaphysics. Science has 
found Nature to be a vast machine, with unrelenting and 
unswerving natural laws, in which stern Necessity reigns 
supreme. But has she not also found life to be a fact sui 
generis, a power that works in a way not altogether conformable 
to the plan of physical nature, a force that develops a plant in 
a direction opposite to that of gravitation, combines, posits 
and moves the grains of matter in a fashion that speaks em¬ 
phatically of a mysterious spontaneity, a factor whose appearance 
into and disappearance from the body have successfully withstood 
all attempts at materialistic reduction ? Where does life come 
from ? From life itself. It was already an impossible task to 
deduce life from dead matter ; but now the truth is slowly 
dawning upon the savant’s mind that it is an inversion of 
reality to attempt to induce matter to swallow up life, that it 
!s in reality life that has swallowed up matter—life pervades 
all matter, the material particle is really a living corpuscle with 
a low curve of response. And could Nature’s God keep a 
stranger surprise in store for the savant ? Consider again the 
disappearance of life, death. Is it a return of the poor eccentric 
child to the lap of Material Necessity whence it leapt out 
somehow ? Can science hope to prove this ? Is not the 
enquirer already feeling his way to the universal mother-stuff of 
life mto which the apparently dying spark returns, an ocean that 
receives back in its bosom the weary wave that has run its race 
of life ? Life comes from life and goes back to life again. The 
life-history of the spirit is more marvellous still. The brain- 
molecules have been commissioned to do the impossible, to 
secrete the impalpable fluid of sensibility, to light the glow of 
consciousness in the dark cells and labyrinths of the cortex. 
The phosphorus-philosopher would fain make poor consciousness: 
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an onlooker at its own birth and funeral. But does he not lack 
all the support of sober science ? Howsoever born, the spirit 
is born to rule : the motions of the brain, and through them 
the motions of the enveloping system, are made constantly to 
feel the autonomous power of a Fact sui generis. Nature’s epic 
would assuredly lack all beauty and pathos, all its interest and 
sweetness, all basis of freedom and all promise of immortality, 
if her Poet were to conceive it in a strain that would leave no 
place for life and spirit to join and subscribe, inspire and 
elevate. 

Ask commonsense. A given portion of matter cannot be 
present in one place without being necessarily absent in all 
other places; it cannot be possessed by one without being 
dispossessed by all others ; in transference, the source whence 
it comes must lose it in order that something else may gain it ; 
if one place has more of it, another must have less of it. These 
are elementary restrictions of material existence. If 1 am to give 
a few pieces of gold to you I must part with them ; one of you 
cannot possess all without wholly keeping back and depriving 
others ; the more one scrambles, the more one is likely to get ; 
and so on. All forms of material wealth, power and comfort are 
subject to these elementary restrictions. Hence all the ungra¬ 
cious scramble for gold and power, all the fierce struggle for 
existence and enjoyment which has made the history of this tiny 
planet a history of bloodshed and rapine, of obstinate clinging 
to power and persistent raids upon it, of grasping and swelling 
capital and starving, discontented labour, of economic drain and 
tariff-walls, of scientific frontiers and engines of destruction. 
Now, look at the other picture. A spiritual treasure, knowledge, 
sympathy and love, does not leave its source in moving from 
one place to another : the gift enriches him who accepts it 
without making the giver a loser in the least ; in giving my 
knowledge to the world I may possess the whole of it and advance 
upon it. indeed each man may make it his own without requiring 
his fellowmen to disown it. This is the glory of spiritual life 
and its gifts : the contrast is striking between the melancholy 
meanness of matter and magnificent generosity of spirit. The 
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more material an existence the more bound it must be: the more 
spiritual the freer and livelier. 

Well: but Nature does not appear to have yet realized her 
dream of perfection : the best possible world is not necessarily 
the ideal. The spirit, as we know, is imprisoned in matter and 
striving hard and ever for freedom. Hence even spiritual exis¬ 
tence as we find it, man's knowledge and love, is in a sense 
material ; many of its circumstances of evolution and expansion 
are undoubtedly material. Man’s instruments of knowing and 
communicating his knowledge, the circumstances of his loving 
and being loved, are largely material. To make them more and 
more independent of matter is to make them progressively purer 
and freer. Knowledge is free in proportion it draws upon the 
spirit’s own resources of knowing and can safely dispense with 
material conditions ; love is free in proportion it flows from its 
own nature and refuses to be influenced by the distractions of 
matter, baser passions and prejudices. Scientific knowledge is 
freer and mightier than popular knowledge because it comes 
not through the refracting media of popular idols and 
idiosyncrasies: clear visioned philosophy is purer and mightier 
than science because she falls back more unreservedly upon 
the spirit’s own resources of thought and reflection ; mysticism 
ought to be even freer and mightier than philosophy because she 
claims to have discovered and bathed in the deeper currents of 
spiritual life and known how to work the occult and enchanted 
springs of social experience. Love bids for freedom and glory 
as it gradually exceeds the limits of family, clan, nation and 
creed and culminates in the angelic sweetness of Christ or 
Chaitanya. 

But I am here to bury mysticism perhaps and not to 
praise it. A nation proud of its democratic political institu¬ 
tions, with an august Mother of parliaments beheading 
and deposing kings at the altar of vox populi, may yet fall 
far short of real freedom which is rightly and securedly 
placed in spiritual autonomy : a nation is free in proportion as it 
ihas been able to subordinate the material circumstances of its 
life to p: ogressiyely purer spirituality ; in any rational scheme 
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of subordination, however, free political life will not fail to choose 
its own important place and function—political autonomy cornea- 
from the inevitable overflow of spiritual autonomy, is an indis¬ 
pensable condition of it, but it is not its main current, not the 
sum and substance of true autonomy. Spiritual autonomy again 
is not the same thing as social license, free-thirikerism : license 
is the worst form of material slavery, the so-called free-thinker 
is the most miserable, playing of animal caprices—it is vain and 
delusive freedom that will pretend to be blind to the despotism 
of the heart, the unrestricted sway of instincts, passions and 
prejudices and reveal only in eccentric movements. It is not 
the autonomy of the storm and the boisterous bay, but of 
the calm, majestic self-possession of God’s universe itself: 
not the autonomy of chaotic uproar but the autonomy of 
celestial music : not the fury of madness but the eloquence 
of genius : not the glare of a Parsian conflagration but 
the lucidity and brightness and repose of a Vedic dawn : 
not the ego of the Arch-Seducer but the sacrifice of the Arch- 
Redeemer of man. True autonomy lies in the material nature 
being controlled by and adapted to the spiritual nature, not in 
doing what one chooses to do, but in choosing what one ought 
to do, not so much in linking and doing as in choosing and 
forbearing. In settling the relations between the individual and 
society, we cannot of course leave the former absolutely cabined 
and cooped up, but neither can we make him an wild erratic 
animal obeying no rule but that of its whims, caring not 
primarily for justice but expediency and opportunism, checked 
not by reason and love but by blind self-interest and fear 
of retaliation. A sociologist may think of granting to the 
individual, freedom limited only by the similar freedom of his 
peers ; but this concession in a proper and final analysis will, 

I am sure, be found to imply a demand for utmost spirituality. 

1 have nothing to complain against Europe. She is rapidly 
passing through experimental schemes of social and political 
life, the sanity and breadth of her ideas being proportional 
to the extent of her evolution, the more she sees the 
wiser she grows. The problem of society is to find a just, 
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golden mean between liberty and order, right and duty, assertion 
and denial. 

This brings me to the Path of Spiritual Autonomy—it is, 
briefly, piogresslvely fuller aflBrmation through denial. The 

spirit must deny itself in the lower phases in order that it may 
affirm itself in both the higher and lower : to be free it must 
obey order, to have rights it must have duties, to rule it must 
serve. In walking along this path it must beware of two dismal 
extremes, the bottomless perdition of gross materiality and the 
thin air of abstract spirituality : if gross materiality is low, 
abstract spirituality is absurd. The half-foolish, the half-knavish 
world should note. Spirituality to be a real principle of life 
must not count without matter, trifle with it, or play second 
fiddle to it. The subjugation and adaption of matter is a long 
and serious business ; the spirit, a born prince though it be, 
must move on cautions and practicable lines, not certainly with 
a light heart and an air of sneering contempt. Spirituality is 
not the cult of contemptuous ignorance of matter, a way of 
talking and doing as if matter were a false bogey and myth, but 
a calm judicious treatment of matter with a view to its conversion 
or re-baptism. The lost Sheep of Israel must come back at last ; 
matter, as sound philosophy tells us, is an eject or reflex of the 
spirit into which it must be absorbed and incorporated again, not 
at once, but through a long and difficult process of discipline, 
education and redemption. The secret of its education the 
spirit is slow to find out, the means of its discipline the spirit is 
late in devising and commanding. 

Life must be lived in matter in such a fashion that it may 
rise to master it at last : the conditions of possible spirituality are 
(a) recognition of matter, {b) co-ordination of matter and (c) 
conquest and conversion of matter. In its primary presentation, 
matter is an alien order to be obeyed or borne with, in its final 
representation it is a submissive vehicle of life’s expression—the 
interval between the two is long and eventful like history itself. 
Civilisation and culture, in all their aspects and institutions, 
should express inspired idealistic materiality and palpable perva¬ 
sive spirituality, should plan their programmes in such a way that 
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they may increasingly make for greatest spirituality, each point¬ 
ing to loftiest ideals, eachc oncerting according to its place and 
function, none disregarding the irreducible minima of their 
material conditions of existence and growth. This is concrete 
concentric spirituality or ideocentric redeemed materiality ; like 
the poet’s bird it is true to the kindred points of heaven and 
home. Excessive spirituality is bad if it means impracticable and 
impatient spirituality, too much for a given system or institution 
to contain : Vedantism in its prior forms may be good for 
certain institutions and bad for others, though these others too 
must have it in appropriate forms and measures, if it is at all 
good to have it. Vedantism may be premature for Europe if 
her soul is not ready to receive it, if her civilisation and culture 
are not yet adapted to express it. But if it means profusion of 
spiritual life we see at once that it implies comprehensive 
freedom, the absence of inertia and stagnation, the beauty of 
co-ordination, in short, the high-water of all that is true, good 
and beautiful. Will anybody now seriously lay the guilt of 
India’s long political swoon, her abject economic destitution, her 
unyielding social deadlocks, her stiff and almost fossilized 
culture, at the door of the so-called excessive spirituality of her 
people ? Excessive spirituality, as we have seen, will have none 
of it. Yet even people, who ought to know better, are apparently 
never tired of repeating this cant of too much spirituality, the 
diagnosis is not only wrong but mischievous, for it serves as 
a convenient peg to hang on a good many absurdities of swine 
philosophy and social reform of these days. 

To sum up ; Out of this hurried but sifting analysis the 
true and desirable ideal of life, individual and national, has 
emerged at last. This is concrete and co-ordinating spirituality 
attaining its maximum dimensions through stages that may be 
broadly described as through-matter, against-mattor and 
ovrr-matter ; its dimension being intensity, extensity and 
protensity. Such spirituality is true because it holds the secret 
of indefinite, I will not say infinite, persistence ; it is desirable 
because it is identical with full autonomy and unrestricted 
felicity : it is concrete because it keeps company with, educates 
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and even obeys matter in order that it may at last own and 
conform it: it is concentric because it delights in establishing 
co-ordination or in reducing eccentricities in the ideas and 
institutions of a race. Its supreme synthesis is not nebulous 
confusion, its government is not unaccommodating autocracy. 
The individuality of a race is to be judged by the standard of 
such immanent-transcendent idealism, by such in-and-beyond 
spirituality. 

In the foregoing analysis I always feared lest I should be 
swamped by too much metaphysics and in the following sketch 
of Hindu civilisation I am afraid I shall have to deal largely in 
broad generalities, which, within my present limits, 1 can 
hardly expect to be able to prove. In the absence of my 
credentials it is likely I shall be taken as a late dogmatiser. 
A civilisation that seems to have been the first to start in the 
race of evolution and still continues substantially in tact, 
anxiously waiting for a new cycle of glorious life, has 
undoubtedly acquired—let us wash our hands clean of the 
hypothesis of original sin—a character and left behind a history 
such as will invite the closest attention of a band of broad¬ 
minded thinkers and savants. So long our history has been at 
the mercy of the so-called oriental scholars ; the critical acumen 
and untiring zeal which these brought to bear upon their onerous 
task have unearthed many treasures of no mean value and closed 
historical circuits of no slight importance. Theirs has not been a 
thankless task ; they have their zealous followers and warm 
admirers on this side of the hemisphere too. But let me be 
frank before attempting a sketch on general lines myself. There 
are histories and histories ; a history that will aim at a faithful 
reconstruction of the past and a philosophical interpretation of a 
civilisation, will require the services of thinkers and savants, 
broad-minded and impartial, thoroughly at home with their 
patients, able to interpret the cycles and epochs, ideas and 
institutions, consistently with the general laws of natural and 
racial evolution, pertinently to the special laws of race-characters. 
It is a task noble enough to draw the master mind of a Hegel 
and a Spencer ; serious and delicate enough to require the wise 
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grasp and judicious balance of a Darwin’s brain. But this is. 
perhaps a large order. 

I may briefly indicate my own sources of the data of Indiar^ 
History : 

(1) The foremost among these are the Indian sages or 
Sadnus—and the race is not quite extinct like the Dodo—who' 
repre ent, the better class of them of course, all that is best and 
highest in Hindu enlightenment and influence, the undefiled sour¬ 
ces of piritual wisdom, the silent repositories of spiritual power. 
They have kept in their lonely retreats and noiseless ways the 
sacred sacrificial Fire ever burning on the altar of spiritual 
realisation, have trimmed and preserved the sacred Lamp of 
Ancient Illumination committed to their charge. They are the 
apostles and professors of realistic mysticism, they are still the 
guide, friend and philosopher of the Hindu household where 
they are justly worshipped as gods in fleshly tenements. One 
must go and seek them out in their caves and sit at their feet to 
understand these marvellous people, the secret of their enormous 
influence and the source of their colossal knowledge. In body 
they may be naked but in soul they hold the key, the open 
sesame, to man’s noblest treasure ; they may lie in dust and 
ashes, but undoubtedly they are kings among men. Gilded crown 
and temporal power, vain science and proud philosophy, are 
laid low at their feet when their shadows fall across the threshold 
of the cottage-door and palace-gate. In them the ideal of 
intensive, extensive and protensive living seems to have in¬ 
carnated itself. Being seers themselves they are the privileged 
interpreters of Hindu civilization and culture, for whatever 
Hinduism may be, it is pre-eminently a cult of experimental 
realization, its basis being not dubious dialectics or mere 
theoretical assent playing fast and loose itself, but actual living 
experience, not hypothesis but experiment. To understand them 
is to understand the gist of Hindu individuality, the Hindu 
civilization in its crowning phases. An appreciation of Hinduism 
—I am using the word in its widest sense—is impossible without 
an appreciation of its living, undefiled fountain-heads and actual, 
inspiring models. To them belongs the privilege to clear up 
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what all other sources have clouded and confounded, to cut all 
hopeless gordian knots of an essentially mystical civilization, 
to correct or even gainsay what all other sources have said. 
Living in splendid isolation they yet represent the forces of 
first initiation, supreme direction and unquestioned censorship. 
But with this slight, though by no means irreverent, notice I 
must part for the present with these mighty builders and 
guardian angels of my race and civilisation. The other sources 
need not detain me long. 

(2) The vast body of literature and tradition growing out 
of the immemorial living-stock of the VeJas. Hindu philosophy, 
mythology, science and art, the only real history my race possesses, 
constitutes the next source. The field is wide but not smooth 
and safe : historical deadlocks arrest us almost at every turn, 
historical breaks yawn to engulf us almost at every stage and 
historical contradictions threaten to demolish our steadily co¬ 
ordinating results almost at every parting of ways. Our hope 
lies in patient research and exercise of a robust critical acu¬ 
men, but chiefly as I have said in the cheering and guided 
light which the exalted stars of our race-culture—the high- 
priests of our race-cult—have to shed on our obscure, difficult 
path. A history of India will be dead and mutilated if it will 
leave all touch with the main centres of our race-vitality, a dis¬ 
cordant jargon if not ministering to the abiding tones of our 
culture harmony. These oracles at any rate do not deal in 
enigmas. 

(3) The actual life of the dumb millions around me, their 
village homes, fields and pasture-lands, the easy noiseless tenor 
of their way, their suflfering and resignation, hopes and fears, 
ideas and beliefs, constitute my next source. To these I must 
add the actual institutions through which such life may be 
flowing. A critical study of the actual life and institutions 
of the people, their moorings in the past, their movements in the 
present and their tendencies in the future, is undoubtedly an 
important basis of historical construction. It will not do to 
approach the people with European prejudices, with the 
historic il stock-in-trade of a strange civilization, the foreign 
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standards of race-criticism. The people may have no political 
clubs and newspaper literacy, they may have no inkling of factory- 
science and labour rights, yet they may not be barbarians. Race- 
organisation need not be founded on the fourth state, safe¬ 
guarded by clubs, to be tenable and efficient; race-evolution need 
not be carried on within the factory-walls, between grinding 
labor and calculating capital, to be successful ; race-history need 
not march with pointed bayonets and quick-firing guns, thun¬ 
dering dreadnaughts and infernal mines, to win its proudest 
laurels. There may be other standards and methods, better or 
worse, I will not pause to discuss. Even while I am scribbling 
these wretched lines I hear the low-born, illiterate, simple 
villager feelingly singing songs that tell of our deepest thoughts 
and cares, talking untutored metaphysics that will put to shame 
the brightest of my European idols, with calm resignation and 
yearning after something beyond the shadows ; and while I see 
and hear all this can I doubt that metaphysics is in the blood of 
these people, that whatever may be the aetiology of their present 
miserable condition they are pre-eminently a spiritual and ultra¬ 
mundane race, with their heart pitched high above in a zone of 
perpetual light though their bodies may groan under a load of 
stupor and humiliation ? In my enthusiasm for the heart I 
cannot forget the disgrace and pains of the flesh ; but if the 
flesh is to be redeemed I cannot bury the heart along with it in 
the same grave ; if the pulse has sunk in the limbs, let us look 
for it in the heart so that we may restore it to the limbs again. 
The life of the people and their institutions ought to be studied 
with a broad sympathetic mind, in the light that the first two 
sources may shed on us. The seer is the distant beacon-light, 
the pole-star of loftiest idealism ; the vessel is manned by a 
toiling crew—the people ; the pilot must have the faithful chart 
by his side—the literature and traditions. 

(4) The research of the oriental scholars, the facts gleaned 
by the so-called critical method indeed all the accumulated 
external evidences and comparative notices of good merit and 
honest purpose that we can lay our hands on, constitute my next 
source. 
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(5) Lastly, the broader currents of life and ideas that are 
now sweeping over the civilised world must be allowed to im¬ 
pinge on us with proper safeguards in order that we may shake- 
off the accumulated lethargy of centuries, break the enchanted 
spell that has held us for a period of thousand years. Such 
polarity or contrast from without is, I conceive, essential for our 
regeneration ; the seer does not stand in need of it, but the race- 
undoubtedly does. The race will know what it is and what it. 
ought to be in contrast with what it is not and ought not to be. 
As, however, this is an aspect of the question on which I have 
dwelt at some length in another place,’" I shall only quote a few 
lines of what I have said there. “Synthesis for the Hindu is not 
progressive construction but progressive restoration. This is im¬ 
possible without a bracing atmosphere of polarisation, contrast. 
It is the contrast of Spinoza, Kant and Hegel that is clearing his. 
vision of the old Vedanta and Sankara: he realizes what 
Vedanta is by seeing what it is not but what perhaps comes 
perilously near it. The contrast of Darwinism brings into 
relief his nebulous notions about Kapilism. The spiritualism 
and psychic research of modern Europe and America make 
instinct with life the dry bones of his belief in the occult and 
unseen. The polarity of the empirical positivism of the West 
brings into prominence his own transcendental positivism. 
Western science with her out-door method of induction has 
helped him to appreciate his own sublime scienc f Yoga with 
its mystic, in-door method of spiritual intuition. European art 
and literature have opened his eyes to the inwardness and beauty 
of his own. The faint echoes in the far-off shores and climes 
have awakened him to the rehearsal of the celestial music in his. 
own solitudes and combinations. He understands his own Reign 
of Divine Law—I fight shy of the word Theocracy—by being 
treated to the democracies of the West. The greedy, insatiable 
Imperialism and Industrialism of Europe have served as a con¬ 
trast to the peaceful plain-living and high-thinking of his race. 
The social institutions and problems of Europe have also made 

* “The place of Hindu Philosophy in the Cultural History of the^ 
world”: Humanity and Hindu Literature, Vol. 1, No. 2. 
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his shady household graves give up their dead. This is the 
Hindu’s indebtedness to his age.” 

Now, having finished this long preliminary canvas-work, 
1 proceed to depict in outlines the essential features of Hindu 
character and individuality. I hope to be excused for the 
extreme meagreness of my present treatment. 

The dominant feature of Hindu character around which 
all other features arrange themselves and are co-ordinated is 
its concrete concentric spirituality, and other-worldliness and 
transcendentality' not absurdly fighting shy of this world and 
this experience but fully recognising, co-ordinating and inspiring 
it. The Hindu is gazing at a far-off beyond, but he has his 
feet securely planted on the firm solid earth beneath ; his life 
is a pilgrimage whose destiny is the abode of the True, Good 
and Beautiful itself, but he has not forgotten to amply provide 
himself with the thousand and one requirements of the pilgrim’s 
progress. Indeed this concreteness, this co-ordinating and 
redeeming grasp of the actual and material, constitutes the 
speciality of his idealism. His scheme of evolution is vast as 
evolution itself; everything has its given place and function, 
from the noblest to the meanest ; the entire scheme being a 
progressively unfolding harmony, consummating in beatific 
peace, not Buddhistic Nirvana. Here, if anywhere, we find an 
immemorial institution providing for life’s education and 
fulfilment in all its stages, in all its phases ; the grossest forces 
must be treated and harnessed in the service of the purest, 
the purest must move among the grossest, redeem them and be 
profited by them ; everywhere is spread a tissue of beautiful 
interdependence, every part pulsating essentially with the same 
life, each having its proper place and function in the total 
harmony, each contributing its share to the last consummation, 
each passing on in due course to a higher life, but never 
scrambling, each seeing itself in the perspective of an eternal 
life and therefore not raging and fuming to blow up the accursed 
order. 

Three things are to be noted ; (1) the pervading and 
presiding life of lofty spirituality ; (2) a system elaborate as 
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life and evolution itself, adapted in all its limbs and phases to 
this high purpose, a system of concrete pan-spirituality; and. 
(3) the conditions of the actual are so treated as to progressively 
make for the actualisation of the ideal ; not ignoring the actual 
but educating, not kicking at the passing and the pressing but 
enlightening it to see and take its place in the calm abiding,- 
A sectional view, a piecemeal study of such a system, in the 
absence of a broader conception, will fling us into a veritable 
chaos of jarring elements and warring institutions, where 
Primeval Night reigns supreme, a melancholy cbnfusion of little 
sense and much nonsense which critical scrutiny will leave but 
worse confounded. The tissue must be studied in its organic 
entireness or not studied at all. Let us not take an isolated limb 
of the live real system and hold it up to the ridicule of an 
uncharitable world—a world, by the by, not certainly overflowing 
with Christian virtues and give ourselves the credit of having 
exposed the Hindu and our own Mother ! Abstraction is the 
besetting evil of passing criticism, and with abstraction in his 
eyes the critic will discover abstraction in whatever he may 
stumble upon. The Hindu is a dealer in cobweb and moon¬ 
shine for he has not understood the secrets of modern trade- 
guilds and ways of modern statecraft and diplomacy, for he has 
been dreaming Vedanta while the wide world about him is foun¬ 
ding empires with the boom of canons and forging fetters of 
gold for the glorification of an immortal Christ ! Yet curiously 
the cobweb and the moonshine have lived for several thousands 
of years—and not certainly in the stagnant backwater of the 
sweeping political and social life of the world—while a Greece 
and a Rome, the prototypes of a far less "romantic” later civiliza¬ 
tion, has gone over to a country from whose bourne no traveller 
returns, and while modern Europe with all the circumstances of 
pomp and power is nervous as if she is standing on the crater of 
a live volcano, when every war threatens to mean dire destruc¬ 
tion and every lull of peaci is weird and ominous in which the 
very fall of a leaf may be heard ! However man may brag and 
swear. Nature has quite other standards of judging races and 
quite other codes to grant them their leases of life. The political 
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serfdom and abject poverty of the Hindu are certainly and 
without their ratio sufficient ; grave is his distemper end serious 
are its symptoms ; but his heart, his soul, his being—is it dead or 
damned ? Is it a swoon that under wise care will pass one day 
leaving him none the worse for the swoon, or is it a slow decay 
and death speaking of an essential untenableness in the law of 
his being ? 


RELIGION 

In the religion of the Hindu the same pervading and co¬ 
ordinating spirituality is seen. Religion is broad as evolution 
itself, having like evolution an almost endless variety of forms 
and phases. Life in progressing from the dust of animal exis¬ 
tence to the empyrean of pure spirituality must necessarily pass 
through all this variety of forms. An uniform, cut and dry 
scripture is not adapted to the actualities of life ; life is moving 
and not statical, life’s religion should also be moving and not 
statical ; life is grovelling in the dust, so religion cannot ignore 
the dust ; life is yearning after an unknown freedom and immor¬ 
tality, and religion should provide for its satisfaction if it can ; 
life’s ascent is difficult and slow, requiring a sure footing and a 
leading course at every step, and religion, that is not to be an unreal 
abstraction, must provide an elaborate, co-ordinated scheme of 
means and methods progressively adapted to the ends and require¬ 
ments of this ascent. 

The first thing to note about Hindu religion in its all- 
embracing comprebensiveness. It is a religion of profound 
intensity, for it has its soul planted in the deepest spiritual 
experiences of man ; it is a religion of vast extensity, for it 
not only embraces and provides for this life in all its concei¬ 
vable phases—everything from the hewing of the wood to the 
ruling of an empire being a dharma, nothing whatever being 
secular, for the Hindu—but life in all the infinitude of its 
destiny. Thus : (a) all conceivable activities of a given life are 
covered ; (b) all different forms of life, high and low spiritual 
and material, are provided for ; and (c) all stages of a given life 
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in its career through eternity, recurring cycles of births and 
rebirths, all imaginable positions in the universal configuration 
of living units are taken into account. Briefly, it has thought 
about a moving unit of life and all moving units is a universe 
that knows no bounds and through a history that has no absolute 
beginning and no absolute end. And like the universe itself its 
thought is a system, like history itself its thought is a method. 
It is and yet it is not fetishism, a worship of stock and stone ;. 
it is and yet it is not the calm contemplation of the Vedantic 
nameless aud formless one ; it is and yet it is not a doctrine of 
pessimism, asceticism and self-mortification ; it is and yet it is 
not a message of fraternity, equality and liberty ; it respects 
restrictions and removes them ; it recognises distinctions and 
strives to efface them. The restrictions are Nature's and it 
cannot ignore them though it must educate life to overgrow 
them ; the distinctions are not its creations but Nature’s and it 
cannot wish them away though it must plan to elevate life above 


them. Man, Nature’s erratic child, requires a progressive, gra¬ 
duated scheme of lessons, theoretical and practical, for his educa¬ 
tion, whether intellectual, emotional or technical ; we are not 
slow to recognise this principle in making a system of secular 
education ; but in assisting the evolution of religious life which 
receives tributes from all quarters of human nature, has to contain 
and co-ordinate them all so that it may fulfil itself at last in 
the limitless ocean of eternal life. We apparently take leave not 
only of science but commonsense, and are apt to talk as if reli¬ 
gion were a cut and dry, round and perfect, supernatural curio¬ 
sity which must be bid for and possessed all at once or not at all. 

The second point to note is this graduated co-ordination and 
harmonisation of the vastly, various limbs of the religious systems 
-sects and creeds, injunctions, permissive and prohibitive, general 
and special, the gross and pure, the simple and the subtle, the 
play of emotions and their arrest, the sweetest romance of 
Vaisnavism and serenest loftiness of Sankarism, the observance 
of distinctive rites and going beyond them, the busy hairsolittino 
of ritualism and the free composure of renunciation, myLcism 
-and commonplaces, indeed all conceivable forms of ideas and 
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institutions have not met and concerted in this wonderful 
system, the life and final purpose of which is the realisation of 
the mightiest ideal man has ever dreamt of. Take one in isolation 
and it is dead and stiff; review it in its proper perspective and 
natural setting and it will reveal and represent the whole from a 
given standpoint of place and history. The Spirit is travelling 
on to the formless One from a nature-given datum of form ; and 
its passage necessarily lies through 'properly adjusted forms ; the 
end is unity and equality, but having to begin amid natural 
distinctions and inequalities, it has necessarily to pass through 
these judiciously treated and co-ordinated ; it has its heart placed 
in undying love and untold bliss, but born amid an order of 
which strife is undeniably the presiding genius, it must fulfil 
itself in and through strife wisely planned or even divinely 
inspired ; mukti or freedom is its goal, but Nature has held the 
Spirit in her iron grip, hemmed it in by an order which obeys 
no rule but that of necessity leaving perhaps only a precarious 
margin for the exercise of its sacred birthright, hence the Spirit 
must move along with the order, live according to Nature as the 
Stoics would propose, Huxley and evolution notwithstanding, in 
order that it may exceed this order at last in the majesty of its 
divinity. 

The third point to note is its pervasive spirituality. All 
the limbs of this giant system down to the meanest that have 
participated are permeated with a distinct tone of spirituality ; 
there is the idol and its worshipper and the one is suggestive of 
the purest ideal and the other is alive to and appreciative of the 
same ; this is one example out of many. The Hindu has spiri¬ 
tuality running through every fibre of his being : this was his 
original make-up, this has been his special history and this shall 
be his message to a confounded world, Christianity has swept, 
drawn and elevated by a sort of action in distans, but it has 
hardly thoroughly permeated the lives and institutions of Chris- 
tan race of to-day as it ought to have. But all this is by the way. 
For the present I care to call attention to the salient features of 
Hinduism which, whatever their worth intrinsic or relative, will 
perhaps be perceived by at least those who have honestly sought 
4 
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to approach the question from the various standpoints I indi¬ 
cated at the beginning of this sketch. 

Two corollaries should not, however, be overlooked. First, 
the flow of Hindu life which is co-extensive with his dharma 
(a more suitable term than religion) has a certain unmistakable 
inwardness, a feature that has earned for the Hindu the compli¬ 
ment that he is a born philosopher ; he cannot, of course, dispense 
with the forms and garbs of things and their natural dispositions, 
but he is always emphatically after the soul of things, the centre, 
the beyond, the formless and dimensionless ; his way may not 
be the way of the man of science—the inwardness that leads to 
metaphysics and mysticism is not that which leads to physics 
and so-called positivism. The one is a pilgrimage into the 
infinitude of the absolute one, the other is a progress into the 
infinitude of co-ordinated multiplicity. But the natural bent of 
his life’s flow—can it be mistaken ? Second, his other-worldliness, 
his anxiety to see and ensure his existence in the background 
of the infinite and eternal. What is my place and destiny in 
the boundles universe, the myriads of worlds which my senses 
introduce to me and those that are revealed to the inner eye of 
mysticism ? What is my life in a vast, rushing history, what 
are cycles of births and re-births in an ever-continuous sweep of 
evolution,—the macrocosmic life which with its prodigious 
cycles of evolutions and involutions out to be the original or 
facsimilie of the microcosmic ? This infinity and eternity bias 
cannot possibly be missed in the Hindu. Naturally enough, a 
race that has its heart and soul dedicated to the eternal has lived 
and persisted while many of the other great races are given to 
appear too literally in the role of the brief candle. 

The fourth point to note is that the Hindu’s is essentially 
and frankly a religion of experimental realization. No tenet, no 
article of the faith is to be admitted on credit ; every so-called 
dogma is founded on experimental demonstration, none rests on 
mere hypothesis or theoretic assent. The H indu has built on direct 
first-hand knowledge, not of course ordinary empirical knowledge 
always, but special experience attainable by special, carefully 
thought-out means and methods of experimental demonstration: 
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no one who has not tried these means and methods himself 
has the right to question their validity any more than a man 
who has never seen an experiment in life has the right to shake 
his head dictatorially when fairy science has given him a truth 
that appears to be stranger than fiction. This system of special 
experimental revelations together with its paraphernalia of means 
and methods constitutes Hindu mysticism : unseen and unima¬ 
gined world open up to the mystic’s vision as he presses the key 
in the proper places and ways. Its method is the Cartesian 
methodical doubt or doubting till doubt is dead : faith and 
unquestioning belief have undoubtedly their place in this system 
—a place apparently of boldest prominence perhaps—but only 
as provisional and collaterial aids of experimental demonstration, 
not certainly as ends in themselves. I need not, of course, be¬ 
lieve beforehand in the result of the experiment, but 1 must at 
least believe that it is worth my while to try the experiment 
myself : Hinduism is a demonstrative religion in which doubt 
and belief necessarily chase, even play hide and seek with each 
other, till all limitations have not been swept away in the final 
consummation of truth, all lingering shades of a long, anxious 
night have not disappeared in the genial, radiant flood of the 
settled dawn, all murmurs of smothered dissent and all whispers 
of sneaking doubt are not hushed in the last trance of beatific and 
enlightened peace. 

The fifth point to note is the broad catholicity, peaceful 
innocuoosness of Hindu spirituality. In marking these funda¬ 
mental notes of my dharma I am perhaps creating much uneasi¬ 
ness in the minds of my Western critics and their apt pupils 
nearer home ; their ideas of Hindu religion—I do not know upon 
what good authority they pose as privileged interpreters of the 
oldest and most difficult religion of the earth—will, I am afraid 
cross nearly at every point my own ideas. But I must really 
prefer to follow my own gospel leaving my critics to follow 
theirs. The religion into which a man is born is the best for 
him. A Christian and an Islamite, a Buddhist and a Hindu, 
need not hurl ungenerously epithets at one another. Fire and 
brimstone need not be invoked on the honest unbeliever. The 
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life of humanity in its sublime march to the limitless and fathom¬ 
less ocean of joyous in its immortality, may spread itself into 
countless routes of flow, all of which may meet at last, some 
sooner and others later ; Hinduism represents some of the oldest, 
deepest and broadest channels, but does not certainly claim to 
have drained off the fluid of life leaving the rest of the world in 
bleak, dry wilderness. Though resting its soul in the absolute. 
Hinduism would not countenance any practical religion that 
claims to possess absolute suitability for all forms and stages of 
life : there is no royal road to perfection. A given life at a given 
stage of its evolution will have but one correct religion, as a given 
patient in a given state of his health will have but one correct 
prescription ; but life is long and its stages are many ; the art, 
the pharmacoepia of life is long too and its applications various. 
Even within the fold of Hinduism itself, each man has his own 
proper dharma, and though participating in a co-essential spiri¬ 
tual-stuff, he cannot exchange, under a given combination of cir¬ 
cumstances, his dharma for that of his brother. He is not an 
immobile, inelastic unit however ; he is moving and tracing the 
curve of life in accordance with the equation of his karma on a 
dark slate wide as limitless time and space. He is not shut out 
from a higher or even the highest life : but everything must come 
in its proper place and time ; the drama of life-history must not 
lack its essential unities. Such is the catholicity of the Hindu. 
Another phase, closely connected with the above, is that Hindu¬ 
ism is never on the war-path. It is invasive but not in the way 
the proselytizing religions of the world are : it invades not to 
supplant but to assimilate, and its history will abundantly show 
that it has ended great rival religions by mending and absorbing 
them ; keenly alive to the sacredness of its own birth-right it 
respects the birth-rights of other religions. In the spiritual 
struggle for existence, only one religion shall live and that mine : 
this is not the Hindu s foreign politics. So long as man and 
history remain what they are, the education and religion of the 
world must be federal and not exclusively despotic, with per¬ 
haps a presiding cult of supreme spirituality but not certainly an 
uncharitable tyranny of a new-world pharisaism. Well ; but 
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religion is too dreary a topic to detain busy people long now-a- 
days : I must pass on. Religion does not pay, indeed. 


MYTHOLOGY 

The central feature of Hindu mythology—I will not object 
to such nomenclature by the arrogant culture of to-day—is its 
realisiii-cum-symbolism. An analysis that will reduce it either 
to pure symbolism or to mere dreamy, fanciful realism will be 
sadly inadequate. Its realism is not dreamy but mystical ; the 
so-called myths being the actual special experiences culled by 
the exact science of Hindu mysticism ; the romance of gods and 
goddesses, their interest in the flow of human history, was not 
altogether conceived in imagination in the childhood of the race 
but perceived in occult experiences of giant minds, too seriously 
sifting the appearances and analogies of things, too warmly long¬ 
ing after the nameless and formless one, to think of amusing 
themselves with the freaks of on unbridled fancy. The myths are 
in their substantial part genuine special experiences obtained and 
always obtainable by special methods and capable of special experi¬ 
mental demonstration. Culture will never miss an opportunity 
to throw mud at the Indian sadhus ; but anyone who has seen 
the better types of them knows that these alleged special experi¬ 
ences and experimental proofs are not wholly dead, so that the 
basis of Hindu mythology still endures. The comfortable assu¬ 
rance of commonsense culture very often proves to be hide¬ 
bound, air-tight dogmatism. Well ; but wherein lies its sym¬ 
bolism ? Hindu philosophy under the inspiration of Hindu 
mysticism has always distinguished between the appearance and 
ground of things, both being objects of positive knowledge though 
not of the same kind. Thus there is the apparently real and 
transcendentally real, nay, a veritable hierarchy of realities lea¬ 
ding from the grossly sensuous to the absolutely spiritual through 
intermediate stages of increasing refinement. The savant’s glass 
leads a step inwards ; his atoms and corpuscles, if verified, will 
lead a further step ; his ether a still further step : but having 
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proceeded so far who will dare to cry halt ? The astral and krmic 
planes may have their turns next, if one has only the eye to see 
them. Thus the eye of mysticism will open up ever fresh 
worlds folded as it were one within another till Nature is at the 
end of her resources. Now, a given perception in a given plane 
may be real in its place and compared with the facts below ; but 
it may be only a symbol or suggestion which may tell of a fuller 
and higher truth above. I see a god in occult vision and so far 
it is real ; but this may suggest or lead to a more exalted truth 
in relation to which therefore it is a symbol. In short, a mean¬ 
ing and its symbol are but the two aspects of the same timeless 
and changeless Fact, The gods of the Hindu pantheon are each 
a genuine mystical experience and have each a meaning. Shall 
I take an example ? One of the prominent gods of the pantheon 
is Vishnu. Now, a Hindu believes, and there are apparently very 
good reasons lor his belief, the Vishnu is a reality resting on the 
spiritual experiences of many who have sought him, experiences 
that a layman, who has never broken a lance, has no right to dub 
as hallucinations. There are many who have seen him, and ful¬ 
filling the proper conditions anyone may see him. The meaning 
which the deity expresses seems to be this. Brahman or Absolute 
appears to human understanding as God having infinite attri¬ 
butes ; this creating, preserving and destroying Divinity is 
symbolised by the Vishnu of Hindu mysticism ; the four hands 
holding the club, the wheel, the lotus and the conch-shell res¬ 
pectively are emblematic of the three grand processes of creation, 
preservation and destruction. The lotus beautifully expresses 
the Hindu idea of creation—it is a radiation or emanation from a 
centre of Force, it is in the nature of an unfolding, it is a scheme 
of systems within systems- The spreading of the cosmic order 
and its preservation require Time and Space ; the wheel is an apt 
symbol of Time especially in the eyes of the Hindu who is a 
staunch believer in the law of cycles ; the conch-shell with its 
spiral form and deep-toned sound represents Ether and Space ; 
the club of course stands for the idea of destruction ; and so on. 
These are not later interpretations of an originally meaningless 
imagery. I hold no brief for Hindu mythology ; I have simply 
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presented it in a form in which a Hindu would wish it to go. 
European culture would hardly be in a position to accept such 
interpretations. It has its own pet theories. But when science 
is already feeling her way into an unseen universe, and Psychic 
Research has already outgrown the stage of contemptuous let- 
alone, Europe should profitably think of putting her own house 
in order ; a new era of ultra-common science is slowly dawning 
upon her history, soon she would be called upon to exchange her 
narrow empiricism for an wider and possibly surer one. In the 
mean-while she should keep her windows open to all the light, 
dim perhaps but suggestive, remote perhaps but re-assuring, that 
may come from the East : the sun has risen from the East, and 
shall again rise from the East. If this new knowledge of Eurrpe and 
America come to anything, it will mean a drastic revision of their 
estimates of Eastern ideas and institutions. The pervasive spiri¬ 
tuality of Hindu mythology, its system and its elasticity should 
not be lightly passed over. The mystic it gradually leads home, 
from the symbol to its meaning, from the radiation to its centre. 
The plain man who has largely to draw upon his imagination 
in following and subscribing to it, is taught to turn his imagina¬ 
tion inwards also, to make it an enquiring, penetrating and fore¬ 
shadowing imagination. It is a scheme that negotiates the truth 
of Sense and the truth of Reason. It is an institution to help 
and educate the spirit in one of the most difficult stages of 
its pilgrimage. 


PHILOSOPHY 

This has received an uncommonly large measure of attention 
recently. 1 shall be content to lay stress on a few points only. 
First, Hindu Philosophy has always drawn its inspiration from 
mysticism, especially as embodied in the Upanishads. This does 
not indeed dim the glory of philosophy, for philosophy too must 
build on the solid rock of experience, and experience need not be 
confined within the limits that Western positivism has set down 
for it : the Upanishads are amongst the profoundest and therefore 
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the most enduring experiences of man. Such experience alone 
can move where reason will bring us to dialectical deadlocks ; the 
seer alone can save where the philosopher will fling us into hope' 
less antinomies. Every conceptual truth has the misfortune “to 
be confined to mere presumption and counter-presumption , and 
it is from mystical experience that any really "decisive thunder¬ 
bolts of facts" can come. In experience lies the last hope of 
philosophy. Western Philosophy would indignantly sunder any 
suspected unholy alliance with dogmatism, and relying on its 
own resources it would fain go down to agnosticism and nihilism 
if it must. But after we have buried dogmatism for good, let it 
be remarked that it is a word that has conveniently covered too 
many sins of a new-fangled philosophy which while treating with 
scant courtesy the authority of traditions would apparently make 
capital out of its own self-constituted authority. Mysticism is 
not dogmatism : it is the self-defence of the soul against the 
inevitable dogmatism of a theorizing science and philosophy. 

Second, its dynamical conception of reality and experience. 
Reality is one and unchangeable, but its shades and reflections in 
the understanding of man are many, and as the understanding is 
gradually unfolding, its reflex-realities must need be various. 
These various reflex-realities, with their corresponding experien¬ 
ces, account for the apparently divergent systems of philosophy, 
all of which really converge in the home of mysticism, the Upani- 
shads. They are progressively adapted schemes of approach, land¬ 
marks in the history of speculative evolution. From the common- 
sense presentation of Nyaya and Vaisheshika to the profound 
mysticism of Vedanta, the evolution is long. All being nursed on 
the Vedas and all conspiring to make life free and immortal, there 
is no real conflict among these so-called independent schools of 
thought. This pragmatic, practical tone of the schools do not, 
however, detract from their value as acute, thorough-going, coura¬ 
geous systems. There is no unholy alliance with anything to bind 
and gag commonsense, there is no dark conspiracy to deliver up 
the proud birth-right of reason to faith and religion. Subject only 
to the conditions of correct experience, common, scientific or 
mystical, the reason will be supreme. 
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Third, reviewing the whole thing from its base to its 
crowning structure one cannot be struck with its thorough 
mysticopositivism, its pervading tone of spiritual life beyond 
bondage, sorrow and death, and its happy blending of faith and 
culture. It is not a philosophy of all-fleeting, all matter* 
all-nothing, all-unknowable, all-sorrow and all-necessity. None 
of these ideas have seriously taken root in the soil of India, 
though of course her Tree of knowledge will show all these 
features in their proper places and proportions. Unlike Europe, 
India has a subtle centre of co-inherence and convergence, the 
Ancient Light of mystical experience : unlike Europe too, she 
has saved her faith, and with it her soul, consistently with a 
most searching and unc mpromising empiricism. 


SCIENCE 

The same domination of spirit and subordination of matter 
as before. Matter is the eject or radiation of the spirit, under 
proper treatment it is reabsorbed by the spirit again. Hence the 
laws of matter are really the laws of the spirit, the conditions of 
its radiation ; matter lives in the spirit and out of it, it can be 
studied and known in the spirit and out of it. The second is the 
out-door method of inductive investigation so zealously followed 
and profitably cultivated by the West : to know and master 
Nature we must go out and meet her on own ground ; Europe has 
gone out and met her on her own ground with magnificent success 
as all the world knows. The first is the in-door method of spiritual 
intution or introspection so courageously and systematically 
followed by the Hindu. The prototype of the outer is the inner, 
so that we need only focus our thought on the inner, the Me, to 
know the outer, the so-called not-me. This home method is at 
once surer, deeper and far less distracting than the other method. 
The universe is in me : even a grain of sand has the whole 
universe squeezed into its tiny self, and why should not the 
spirit, the start and the finish and the measure of all that comes 
to be, contain it too ? It need only know the secret of focussing 
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and concentrating attention sufficiently intensely to compel the 
watchful, unseen custodian at home to give up the mysterious 
key, the wonderful lamp. The secret it has discoveied as Yoga, 
the Sadhus and the whole civilization will testify. Yoga, which 
is being foreshadowed in the new psychic knowledge of the 
West, is a system for awakening the spirit to a consciousness of 
its own vast potentialities and educating it slowly to possess its 
unsuspected sources of knowledge, power and happiness. The 
Baconian method of science was a revolt rgain. t the old and 
effete method of reflection which had ne.arly paralysed the inte¬ 
llectual life of the world. True ; but this exploded method was 
only a degenerate fossil, a dying echo, of the great method we are 
eulogising. 

The inward flow of Hindu life and thought would be wholly 
inconsistent with the pursuit of any method that would necessa¬ 
rily and considerably drift life and thought outwards, A para¬ 
ding science would not be in keeping with the Hindu’s 
philosophy and religion. It would be a discordant note in the 
sublime harmony of his life’s evolution. It would be a divergent 
foice in a system where all other forces beautifully converge. 
Man stands at the fatal parting of ways : if he must ply his 
interest emphatically in one direction, he must choose to find 
bankruptcy in the opposite : to flow out profusely life must decide 
not to flow in profusely, to live in matter largely it must choose to 
take on the stamp of matter largely. This is Nature’s Law of 
Compensation. Well, the Hindu has decided to remain at home, 
explore its chambers, and take the legacy : Europe has decided 
to go out, storm the enveloping order, and carry the spoils. 
European science bears the stamp of European life : it is aggre¬ 
ssive, sanguine and brilliant, earnest and promising, trumpeting 
and dictating ; but it lacks inner confidence in itself, is not 
inwardly satisfied with itself, is secretly nervous and unhappy. 
For Europe it is a necessary but transitional phase of evolution 
leading to a higher and stabler one. 

Hindu science is thrilling with the inspiration of Hindu life : 
it is intensive, calm and collected, co-ordinating with faith and 
philosophy though upon its own unblemished right ; its message 
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like that of faith is hope and immortality, power and peace, light 
and liberty. Europe goes to conquer but soon returns a captive 
groaning under the nightmare of natural necessity : she goes out 
to feast, but returns with a burning thirst in her heart. Nature 
refuses to admit her into her secret apartments where live foun¬ 
tains may flow in joyous abundance : she is hunting after peace 
but is unwittingly hunting it down in the very quest. Even the 
late leader of science. Prof. Huxley, could not lightly dismiss 
this vulture of unrest eating away into the liver of the present-day 
Prometheus. Finality and repose are not to be sought perhaps 
in that way. The outer contains perhaps only the reflex and 
sham sources of knowledge, power and peace : the real sources 
are at home. The world will yield up its secrets more readily 
and securely to the searching eye of the spirit looking calmly 
into its own depths, (not empty as Yoga will show you inspite of 
the tabula rasa and the test of it), than to microscopes and 
spectroscopes. The microscope may be a small thing in itself, but 
is it not the entire European civilisation in monad, in embryo? 
You cannot get a good microscope without accepting all the ela¬ 
borate circumstances of its engineering ; a civilisation has to 
evolve a microscope and can evolve it only by running 
substantially on European lives. Civilisation is organic, it 
lives incarnate in its every screw. You cannot engraft on a 
screw without engendering a screw-civilisation. That is why 
the Hindu has refused to avail himself of nearly all external aids 
and decided to fall back upon the spirit’s own resources as unre¬ 
servedly as he can. Every external aid, however necessary, is 
ipso facto an internal limitation. The Psychoscope, if I may 
coin the word, has served his ends admirably well. No one who 
has studied the wonderful fabric of Hindu culture and civilisa¬ 
tion can think for one moment that this home-method has been 
either barren or fantastic. This fabric in its every feature will 
show how rich, how deep the Hindu’s scientific knowledge was : 
there was no institution which was without its deep-laid scienti¬ 
fic basis, no tenet that would be afraid to take up the challenge 
of the latest conclusions of modern science. The Hindus evi¬ 
dently have known much real science all of which cannot be 
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supposed to have been empirically obtained. How did they know 
what a Newton and Darwin, a Kelvin and Crookes, an Weismann 
and Madam Curie are knocking their brains hard to know ? And 
if we are not very much mistaken in our reading of European his- 
tory, the age is not far distant when the discredited indoor me¬ 
thod will rise from its unmerited grave, stouter than ever, to 
become the official method of science, which will soon lay down 
in unfeigned disappointment her much-vaunted and more-exac¬ 
ting weapons of knowledge, dismiss her overmastering external 
allies and settle down in peace, back in the lap of her mother, 
the mystical Fast, to the utter confusion of the Novum Organum 
and its following. The electron, the radium, the ultra-ordinary 
rays, the wireless message and the hypnotism are not quite obscure 
sign-posts pointing to a new world of scientific interest and 
destiny. These ideas borne on the crest of the advancing wave 
herald the dawn of a vastly glorious future renascence. The 
Hindu science true to the eternal pole star of Truth should not 
permit herself to be distracted by the passing brilliancies of 
shooting stars. 


ART 

The Hindu has shown the same inwardness in his doing 
as in his knowing. In art, the problem before the Hindu has 
been this ; How shall I live through matter that I may live out 
of it at last ? I must have arts, useful and fine, for the sake of 
life-struggle, in willing and feeling to be : but I must will and 
feel in a way that may systematically further the ends of life- 
victory, self-possessed being through an awfully stormy and 
dubious becoming. No expression of the Will or the Feeling 
must be suffered to betray the traveller from his stern course 
of self-realisation ; each shall remind him of his mission on 
earth and none shall entice his heart away from it ; each shall 
have only a barely necessary character of outwardness, an irredu¬ 
cible minimum of material form, a home-bound flow of actuality,. 
none shall be too much distracting, too much burdening and 
too much drifting. Let art be conceived in spirit and express 
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in pliable matter, let it fill the inner and flow over into the outer, 
let it touch the actual so as to transform it into the ideal. The 
outward is bewildering and it must beware of it : the matter is 
binding and enslaving and it must know how to elude it ; the 
actual is desperately rushing and it must manage to keep its feet, 
look on and ahead. Art must descend but only to gather momen¬ 
tum for nobler ascent ; it must be moulded in matter but not to 
be petrified into its likeness ; it must move with the actual but 
not run itself down to be carried and dashed. This is how the 
Hindu has solved the problem of art. This is spiritual co-ordi¬ 
nation of the Hindu art. In the useful arts, the material and the 
actual have been treated and fashioned so as to make them use¬ 
ful to the ends of spiritual life : the problem evidently is to 
make the satisfaction of the material and actual conditions of life 
consistent with an increasingly fuller satisfaction of the spirit, to 
model the useful arts after a pattern that religion and philo¬ 
sophy may approve, a pattern rich in its suggestiveness and 
faithful in its service of the True, the Good and the Beautiful. 
It is the devoted service of the ideal, the patient control of the 
unruly passion which constitutes the true usefulness of an art ; 
an art turned away from truth and possessing no intrinsic beauty 
can neither be Good nor useful : the useful and the fine may 
differ in their way of emphasis, but must not differ in spirit and 
purpose. The useful is the good-front with a background of the 
true and beautiful : the fine is the beautiful-front with a back¬ 
ground of the true and good. The spirit is the home of the true, 
good and beautiful ; matter, the echo of the spirit, contains the 
echo. Hence an ideal art must co-ordinate a maximum of spirit- 
kinetic with a minimum of matter-kinetic. Hence also we must 
aim at securing the utmost simplicity of material expression and 
utmost elevation of spiritual. This the Hindu has aimed at in 
planning and developing his arts and industries : art has been 
rendered in such a way as to assist and not to embrace plain¬ 
living and high-thinking, to safeguard and not attack the vital 
roots of the social constitution, autonony and peace, to further 
and not imperil the objects of morality and religion. The Hindu 
has been content with simple implements and modes of work 
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and could never complacently think of a civilisation which, like 
the one now booming around us, would render its arts and 
industries into awfully laborious and complicated technical 
monstrosities which makes life an ungodly race and wealth a 
crushing burden, comfort and enjoyment the be-all and end-all, 
religion and peace the idle dream of the old-world rhapsodist. 
Multiply the wants and the means of their satisfaction : let each 
craving for enjoyment be stifled for a while in its material satis¬ 
faction and then burst into a storm of passions wilder that ever : 
let each want be burnt down to ashes and then, even while the 
flattering function is laid to the soul, rise like the fabled Phoenix 
stouter than ever : the cup of peace is indeed brought to the lips 
of the poor Tantalus of the present-day but the coveted fluid 
ever refuses to wet them and allay his thirst. Is this not the 
melancholy spectacle, the grim tragedy? to which one is being 
treated in these days of vain glory and sham power ? When will 
Europe note the solemn warning that has been thrilling across 
wide seas and lands ever since the mystical East saw the Light 
and discovered the hidden sources of Power, and her own sweet 
redeemer spilt his life-blood on the cross to give to the naughty 
world one of its noblest lessons on humility and love ? Her 
cumbrous work-shops are forging fetters for holding him in them 
her groaning wheels, her hissing boilers, her rolling straps are 
accomplishing with marvellous expedition the dark plan which 
the fallen angels must have hatched in their infernal pandemo¬ 
nium for undoing the acme of God’s creation, man ! Who will 
say that this picture is overcoloured ? Europe is not without 
her hope, however ; this mad industrialism in her blood is 
possibly a passing distemper which will leave her soberer and 
not completely exhausted ; when the tempest and waves have 
ceased howling she will at last catch a calm familiar voice call¬ 
ing from the horizon of the rising sun to a safe haven of rest.'? 

The Hindu has remained firm by the side of the simple hand- 
loom, the simple spade and the easiest means of locomotion. In 
warfare he will not swerve an inch from the principles of religious 
justice ; the appalling curse of mills and factories he foresaw 
and would never bring upon his head ; the criminal folly of 
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letting loose the wild passions so that they may dash ever more 
furiously for their satisfaction was not consistent with the spiri¬ 
tual wisdom of the Hindu. His healing art is nature-fed and 
spirituality-laden : the druggist’s bottle and the surgeon’s knife 
can be consistent only with a chemical and mechanical civilisation 
which he could never bid for. The European would call the 
Hindu’s a stunted and stagnant civilisation, but the Hindu has 
striven from ages immemorial to develop a civilisation of the 
greatest spirit-assertion and severest matter-control, and what the 
foreigner has taken to be the weakness and shame of self-mutila¬ 
tion is really the strength and glory of self-discipline. Let not 
the sublime burden of Indian history, vast and mighty as it is, be 
lost upon us in the sorry tale of the last few chapters of our 
hypnotic trance and prostration. The tale is sickening, but let 
us never forget that it is but a small tragic act introduced into the 
drama of Hindu history to make the future appear as a full revival 
of the past and not simply as a weary, monotonous continuity. 
If the life of the oldest living civilisation is chequered, it is no 
wonder. The spirit that has inspired the evolution of Hindu 
Art is the spirit of Light and Love, Justice and Sacrifice. 

In the fine arts, it is the beauty of Truth and Goodness. 
Beauty in sea and not its formal refractions, that is primarily 
loved and sought. The Hindu has not the Greek eye to love and 
worship beauty in the mere forms and mere changes : forms and 
changes are beautiful because rising and tossing on the bosom 
of the infinite, unfathomable ocean of Reality they are radiant 
with the glow of the formless One and lively with the echoes of 
the still, deathless music of the changeless One. In drama, which 
we have Hegel’s own authority to consider as the highest effort 
of the genius of poetry, the beauty that charms and draws the 
Hindu is the beauty of real and abiding reflected into infinite 
shades of sweetness in the emotions of a feeling heart, in the 
tranquil loveliness and solemn grandeur of a prolific Nature, and 
in the mighty onrush and dramatic recoils of a colossal history. 
Apparently a Shakespeare paints the heart while a Kalidasa paints 
Nature ; but the heart the one paints is moulded from Nature’s 
clay, and the Nature the other paints is but the glow and music 
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-of the Heart Divine. Shakespeare is the world’s, Kalidasa is the 
heaven’s poet. The one is the bard of the soul’s crucifixion, the 
other of the soul’s resurrection : the one wears the crown of the 
world’s tragedy, the other is invested with the majesty of Life’s 
Communion. 

Indian music is intensive, extensive and protensive like 
Indian spirituality: it calms and concentrates more than it excites 
and diverts : it broadens and inspires more than it quickens and 
stimulates. Deep as the sea, wild as the storm, serene as the 
sky, lovely as the floral spring, playful as the mountain rill, 
joyous as sunshine and melancholy as the dusky cloud, the tunes 
of Indian music express the Hindu in the sublime grandeur of 
his Eternity-yearning, in the sweet poetry of his Light-and- 
Beauty-worship, in his worldly pessimism and other-worldly hope, 
in his best and lowest moods. The pervasive co-ordination of 
the tunes in a nicely graduated scale leading up to the tune of 
divine ecstasy touching all conceivable chords of interest and 
feeling, elevating and harmonising all touched, never wayward, 
never erratic, suggesting and telling of man’s destiny, love, suffer¬ 
ing and hope, is most truly remarkable. Each tune has a life and 
spirit : no Mozart can compose it—it is not a happy combination 
of notes any more than life is a combination of corpuscles : like 
life it informs itself and is not made. It is a growth and over¬ 
flow and not collocation and compilation. The Hindu lives in his 
tune, his nameless and formless One and his earthly hopes and 
fears live in it. European music, I am not competent to speak 
-on it though, is like European life virile and swift, foaming and 
dashing, stimulating and diverting, lovely as the fair earth, trou¬ 
bled as the soul of the world, more compofltional, than evolu¬ 
tional, more of an art than of a life, more awake and sprightly 
than dreamy and mystical. The Hindu’s Muse has her home 
in the unseen beyond from which she travels abroad. Europe’s 
Muse dwells in the autumn leaves, winter frosts and gay love¬ 
liness of the spring-summer and is not particularly given to 
crying for the moon, But I must pass on. 

Indian painting, sculpture and architecture may express 
■themselves occasionally in huge and rude workmanship, in 
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unfashioned masses of canvas, stock and stone, but not always 
and necessarily as Hegel would think. Their massiveness and 
rudeness undoubtedly suggest the infinite and eternal beyond 
human comprehension: they symbolise the basic truth of 
Hinduism that the forms and dimensions that we impose on the 
nameless and formless one serve but to conceal and not express 
IT : so that every temple we build, every painting we draw 
and every image we fashion should point to the changeless One 
beyond all measure and past all dimension on which is fixed our 
last hope. Every feature in a serious workmanship is alive 
with a deep mystical significance too : but I am not going to 
press that point just now. Pure inaccessible Vedantism is 
not the whole creed of India ; it is, of course, its crown of 
glory, the pole-star of lofty idealism to guide, shape and elevate 
the necessary actual and material of life and history; but 
whither shall we turn in the noble gallery of pagan and 
Christian art to find parallels of the Puranic gods and goddesses, 
angels and man-gods, conceived in the sweetest aroma of 
loveliness, depicted in the choicest shades of beauty and inspired 
in the richest keys of the heart’s emotion ? My description 
fails, but I can imagine nothing lovelier and purer, nothing 
loftier and heartier. Vedantism does not reject Love and rock- 
bind the springs of our sweetest emotions ; philosophy has not 
prevented the Hindu from being a feeling and romantic race. 


SOCIETY AND HISTORY 

Hindu society is the Hindu Idea in bone and flesh, and 
history is the idea in movement. The one shows in visible 
forms his being, the other shows in sweeping process his 
becoming. The one is the depth-dimension and the other the 
length-dimension of the stream of Life : the two together make 
the live real—the eternal Fact of life. Hence the basis of Hindu 
society is realistic idealism, the motive power, behind Hindu 
history is spiritual automobility. How can the body social be 
made as nearly as possible a perfect scheme for the realisation of 
5 
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the ideal, each limb being disciplined and educated to obey the 
heart and the brain where the Interest and the Idea are seated, 
and each being redeemed in the very act of co-ordination by a 
life which never rules the inert matter without inviting it to 
share its glory of freedom, which never touches without com¬ 
municating itself? This is the problem before a self-conscious 
and self-possessed society. 

First, the pervading spirituality of the social constitution in 
which the forces are so arranged that the resultant trend cannot 
be other than servant to the race-ideal, expressing it with purity 
and vigour and reacting upon the concurrent forces themselves 
so as to redeem them in the very act of co-ordination. Each 
social limb is charged with this common life and purpose ; the 
activities of an individual and the functions of an institution, the 
relation which binds one individual to another and one institution 
to another, must all have the stamp of this common life and 
purpose, all have allegiance to the immanent end of social evolu¬ 
tion. They find the justification of their existence in such co¬ 
ordination and allegiance, and this ceases when they make for 
disintegration and divergence ; society claims the right to lop off 
its proudest limbs should they cease actually or incipiently, to 
exist for it. In every society we have institutions living kindred 
lives and playing ministering parts as also others, carrying in their 
bosom, forces of distraction and dissipation : the anabolic and 
•catabolic forces in their ceaseless wrestling make and unmake 
history. A stable yet progressive social order represents, of 
course, the assured victory of the forces of convergence and 
•construction ; the more compact a social order, the happier is the 
allegiance of the contributory forces to the race-idea ; society 
becomes an assemblage of greatest ideal homogeneity, or what is 
the same thing, least ideal diversity. Ideal homogeneity does not 
eliminate differentiation of limbs and functions in the social 
■organism, it is not unaccommodating to a confederacy of sub¬ 
ideals tending to the harmony of the paramount end. It is not 
a colourless identity: it is a golden mean between social tyranny 
and individual nihilism, a joining together in holy wedlock of the 
duties and rights of man. 
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Thus a society resting on a spiritual basis and moving 
to a spiritual end need not throw overboard economic and 
political ideas and institutions ; but it cannot, in the interest 
of self-preservation, hand over the supreme control of affairs 
to economic and political forces, cannot lodge its vital centres 
in them, stand or entertain them as other than pliant accessories 
and instruments of its spiritual life. It is the place of the 
centre of cohesion and control that makes all the difference 
between a spiritual or philosophical civilization and a political or 
commercial one. The ascent of life is from the thraldom of 
matter to autonomy of spi.it : hence a purely metaphysical 
civilization is a chimera while a purely physical civilization is 
death. The many aspects of the world-culture show the strugg¬ 
ling Man in his various states of self-assertion, so that in any 
type of society, however conceived, all imaginable forces may 
meet and wrestle: economic, political and religious. Indeed it is 
an unsufferable abstraction to take any particular set of co-ordi¬ 
nating forces out of the living tissue and label it as political or 
economic or religious. Society is not a protozoon so that you can 
expect to find its component limbs fall away from one another in 
clear and safe independence : the higher the evolution of life the 
closer the interdependence of the differentiated structures and 
functions. Hence politics is not a segment of society which has 
only condescended to keep the house together with other inde¬ 
pendent segments, but is the entire social life in a special light, 
emphasis and bearing. In the social harmony, all notes may 
come and mingle, but they must come in their proper places and 
mingle in their proper proportions ; it is given only to a few to 
rule and see that the rest fall in with and obey. The place of the 
emphasis of social life may vary of course. 

A society, spiritual in conception, cannot certainly do 
without forces of economic stability and political order ; it must 
produce its own programme of industry and commerce, home 
and international politics. 'But the forces must not be revolu¬ 
tionary and the programme must not be calculated to lead to 
its own bankruptcy. Its politics ought to be its religion in 
a particular application, with its House of Commons never 
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Stooping to borrow the atmosphere of the Stock Exchange, 
with its cabinet walls never accepting the motto of wretched 
jingoism. Its economics ought to take its gospel from the Geeta 
and Sermon on the Mount and reject wholly the inspiration 
from Mammon and the business of which poor Tantalus is 
the picture and symbol. In such submission, politics may 
have to recall her prancing proconsuls and curtail her wide 
empire, economics may have to pull down the dismal mills and 
factories, relax the horrible strain of ungodly competition and 
settle back as completely in the state of Nature as will ensure 
the free-living, high thinking and full enjoying of the race. Such 
a society may not complacently don a thin veil of democracy to 
disguise the ugly autocracy of the almighty dollar but would 
rather prefer the plain autocracy of brain and character, the des¬ 
potism of love and sacrifice which really means the spiritual auto¬ 
nomy of society : the dollar may be a power but it is not primarily 
a spiritual power ; it robs the many of their divine birth-right 
but enriches not the real sources of freedom and peace in its 
possessor. In such a society the supreme centres of cohesion 
and control, of education and inspiration, cannot lie in the 
dollars ; its basis cannot be laid amid the forces of material gain 
and unjust distribution ; it can never think of a constitution and 
course that will lead to the crucifixion of humanity on the cross 
of gold. The seers and prophets, the lovers and redeemers of 
man will rule and no money despot, no apostle of the mailed fist 
will dare show much of himself: a society whose gospel is 
love and peace cannot feel much enthusiastic over a two keels to 
one standard and would strain its every nerve to bring the rui¬ 
nously mad evolution of international armaments to a standstill so 
that it can minimise the necessity for the dreadful peace pro¬ 
grammes of those perfect cordiale ententes which historical irony 
has called the calm balance of power. To cry for peace and 
prepare for war, to demand an equitable distribution of social 
good and prepare for this by the interminable throes of strikes 
and counter-strikes which bring suffering and starvation to mil¬ 
lions of innocent homes, show the helplessness and untenableness 
of a civilization that has built upon a basis other than spiritual. 
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and is passing through a phase of evolution that has hardly 
yet brought the forces of Light and Love to the front and 
invested them with the commission of supreme command. 
These forces of light and love, wisdom and sacrifice, will 
legislate for the Hindu directly and not simply be content to 
indirectly influence the brute uncultured forces of greed and 
gratification as indeed they must in any dynamical syndicate in 
which they may be present. The centre of forces will lie in the 
higher levels of spiritual excellencethe Brahmin who is 
supposed to be the level of greatest spirit-kinetic and least 
matter-kinetic is the law-giver and the law-dispenser of the 
Hindu ; the very constitution of society makes him primarily 
and directly the ruler but not the enjoyer of things, the dispenser 
but not the devourer of social duties and rights. The sannyasin 
who has made the secluded cave his home and temple, the 
withering leaves and uninviting rock his bed of roses, is the star 
of the first magnitude in the Indian firmament before which 
diadems and sceptres pale into meek humility ; his word is law 
and his wandering is the triumphal march of spiritual greatness. 
Shall we ask, what is the secret of this tremendous power which 
nothing temporal, nothing lower, will dare emulate ? The 
answer is, he is the crowning result of a process of special evolu¬ 
tion which a spirituality constituted society has adopted for 
itself, the visible, concreted ideal pointing to the struggling 
pilgrims the temple of the last ought-to-be, the logical evolution 
of the forces which have made the Brahmin what he is. It is the 
direct ascendency of the spiritual forces and not merely their 
indirect influence, the moulding of the whole social order in 
conformity with this noble plan, the beautiful co-ordination and 
ready allegiance of the materialistic forces in such social order 
and the gradual education and elevation of these latter, that 
constitutes the speciality of Hindu Society. 

The Hindu has consciously and systematically essayed to 
marry the practice of his society to its philosophy: mist and 
clouds do not gather too thickly around this oldest monument 
of human effort and divine inspiration. The soul is the centre 
of a radiation which is the universe itself; it is the Reality that 
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appears as the world ; it is the Beauty that Nature herself 
displays the Music that informs itself in the sublime epic of 
creation ; it is the Love that stresses and thrills and rebounds 
in every corpuscle of Nature’s own being ; it is the Freedom and 
the Immortality that have the heart of the world in its pro- 
foundest dreams; it is the Peace and Beautitude that has 
inspired History and impelled the stream of Evolution in their 
most persistent yearnings! Nature is the Soul’s own looking- 
glass, and in this the Soul reflects itself; the Centre is reflected 
and caught in its own radiation : the Source makes an eject of 
itself in its own emanation : hence the reflex-soul, the eject-soul, 
the vast tissues of centres acting and reacting upon one another 
through Nature and History. The Soul in creating limits, 
imprisons and contradicts itself: life is essentially a going back, 
a reconciliation, a grand resurrection: Man is an immortal 
Christ sacrificing himself on the cross of history to live again in 
a timeless and changeless Resurrection! Here we have the 
reality, the appearance and the destiny of life. Society is a 
necessary institution through which this awful pilgrimage may 
fulfil itself: Society can have no other rational basis, no other 
raison d’etre. In his construction and construction is certainly 
an important factor of social evolution—the Hindu has primarily 
and directly endeavoured to make the practice of life in all its 
phases and all its bearings true to its philosophy : the Hindu has 
consistently refused to sell his birthright for a mess of pottage : 
throughout the entire system and its process runs his unflinching 
devotion to his paramount ideal like an elixir of life itself. The 
Hindu has not loved and sought the material and mundane ; he 
has only cut his way through them, and redeemed them by a 
final act of spiritualization. His is not a doctrine of laissez 
faire, spiritual or material. 

A philosophical reading of the forces of social evolution, a 
reading between the lines of history, cannot fail to bring out 
the three important factors—the factors of divine inspiration and 
direction noiselessly working behind the affairs of Nature and 
Man, of human reason and will steadily gaining in strength and 
decision, and of ceaseless and ruthless pressure of the environ- 
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ment—the enveloping order. I propose to call these factors the 
fl-Stress, the B-Stress and r-Stress respectively. The fatalism of 
the Hindu is notorious, but his social philosophy has not believed 
either in the all-importance of the environment—the rock-bound 
natural necessity of social growth—or in the callous autocracy 
of a host of Olympic gods designing history and secretly mani¬ 
pulating the leading strings of earthly affairs. No other society 
seems to have suffered the reason and will to assert themselves 
in racial construction with stronger emphasis and to greater 
purpose. No other society seems to have lived to evolve a civi¬ 
lization more philosophical, more in touch with the eternal 
sources of man’s light, love and peace. European civilization 
with all its vigour and promise is not perhaps a fully self- 
conscious and self-possessed force ; it is pressing for light and 
love, but its pressure is as yet a blind stress which does not 
know the nature, the direction and the magnitude of its goal : 
the oracle of mysticism it has discredited, but its science is 
not yet fit to supply the lack of faith and think out a tolerable 
workable scheme of social movement. What is the form of 
social existence that will be best conducive to the summwn bonum 
of the human race ? This is a problem which it has not dared 
look in the face, for it has not commanded and focussed light 
enough to reveal the deep-laid sources of the summutn bonum 
itself. What is the real good of man and what are the syste¬ 
matic ways and means of approach ? But even European History 
is groping, feeling its way, moving—to glory and blessedness, 
let us hope. 1 have always thought the motive power behind 
this process is direction from above, the a-Stress, in short. An 
unseen hand is surely leading this restive, erratic child to an 
altitude where it may see and provide for itself, learn to discern 
the folly of its past ways and love the wisdom and glory of self- 
sacrifice and self-fulfilment. Indeed, the Christian civilisation 
will redeem itself by being truly whole-heartedly Christian. 

The physics of Hindu Society is not less sound than its 
metaphysics. The Hindu has found out the matter, measured it 
and adapted it to his own End. From the Spirit’s point of view 
it is conquest and not adaptation : the Spirit cannot think of 
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adapting itself to its own echo, reflex, eject. Only it must know 
the business and work it boldly through. The Hindu’s grasp 
of matter is not weak or uncertain, however : its treatment is 
not spiriting away in a summary manner, but steadily growing 
inspiration. The conquest of matter is far easier through self¬ 
purification and self-fortification than through ceaseless self-thrus¬ 
ting and self-dashing. Matter s way to conquer is to allure the 
Self out of its invulnerable stronghold and engage it in a never- 
ending warfare with passing bubbles and airy nothings. The 
Spirit’s way to conquer is to make the home its castle 
and temple, to keep communion with the Source of all power, 
knowledge and bliss, fulfil itself to overflowing and flooding 
the alien universe around with its redeeming glow, music 
and love. Matter is tamed the moment it feels that it cannot 
provoke and use the Spirit : it gives itself up the moment it 
finds that it cannot induce the Spirit to give way. Yet this 
self-purification and self-fortification is an idle shibboleth so 
long as the informed Spirit has not the safety and security 
of its material form ; to live in matter it must keep together 
and conciliate the forces of matter ; to outgrow and conquer 
the form it must live and move through it, and to a cer¬ 
tain extent, even according to it. The environment—the r-Stress 
is a factor that cannot certainly be trifled with. Hence, even a 
metaphysical civilisation cannot do without a sound physical 
basis : a race-soul longing and striving after a supernatural state 
cannot afford to lose or neglect a thorough-going natural science 
and art. The Hindu has not reared his noble social edifice upon 
a mass of melting clouds : the scientific and natural basis of his 
society is not the loose gravel of old-world prejudice and anti¬ 
quated dogma, but a solid body of profoundest truths that the 
high priests of Nature are fore-conceiving in their serenest 
divinations. Europe is now slowly waking to an “eugenic 
consciousness’’ too long her social struggles have been fought on 
purely sentimental and doctrinaire grounds : dogma and senti¬ 
ment have determined the character and decide the fate of 
institutions which ought to be deep-laid amid the verities of 
science and ought never to be touched behind the back of 
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rscience. Darwin and Dalton have lived in vain if sentiment is 
still to rule the world : anthropology, ethnology and sociology 
in general have at last arisen to claim an office and function that 
have been so long denied to science. The natural history of 
sentiments is instructive : sentiments we are certainly not to 
throw completely overboard. If man has erred so long he has 
erred in excellent company but it is time to learn that while 
sentiment is good, science is better, that in social construction 
-which aims at maximum efficiency, persistence and satisfaction 
we cannot afford to build and raise upon a basis of pious hopes 
and utopian sentiments alone. 

The struggle for existence is a grimly earnest affair, a condi¬ 
tion of evolution and progress : but even this affords no excuse 
for the materialisation of a culture and civilisation : the planes 
of existences, individual as well as collective, are many, so that 
struggle, the basic condition of evolution, need not inevitably 
find its most essential fuel in the forces of matter ; the sense of 
the battle mav be shifted considerably from the planes of dust to 
serener altitudes without necessarily exceeding the bounds of 
practicability, with infinitely greater chances of honourable, 
peaceful progress, with a vanishing residuum of the horrible cur.se 
of a godless civilisation. If races must struggle, they may 
■struggle for Light and Love, and not for an empire and a 
market ; and though it may be frequently a bare necessity with 
an youthful civilization to confine its struggle mainly within the 
bounds of these profane interests, it does not follow that the only 
■reasonable or practicable measure of progress is the annual 
budget of the Exchequer and the estimates of the Admiralty. 
The Hindu has withdrawn largely from the struggle in the outer 
in order that he may throw himself heart and soul into the more 
momentous struggle in the inner, the struggle of spiritual life : his 
•care abroad has been to he, his end in himself has been to rise. 
Hence the Hindu solution of the problem of adaptation is 
remarkable. In adapting himself to his enveloping order his 
principle has always been to reduce the necessity for adaptation 
to a minimum, to outgrow and keep off adaptation as mu h as 
.possible. How can the vital centres of a race civilization be so 
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completely strengthened and fortified that they may become 
considerably independent of the environment, very much less 
liable to be shaken and affected by the changes, the distracting 
influences from without ? This problem he has essayed to solve 
by systematically reducing the susceptibility of his constitution, 
by developing a system tempered to the changes of the wind and 
weather. The European plan of going out and ceaselessly 
dancing to the tune of the environment, being perpetually drawn 
into the vortex of endless acting and reacting, is certainly not the 
wisest or at any rate the only plan of adaptation. The Hindu 
has sought to discover the secret of safe and peaceful indepen¬ 
dence of the environment: his sannyasin who has completely let 
alone the outer, so that he himself may be let alone to rise to the 
higher altitudes of his self-fulfilment, is the living, visible 
model of his society and civilization. And this solution is in 
keeping with his philosophy and religion. The Hindu has ever 
believed in the home sources of knowledge, power and bliss : the 
growth of the self is not a continual robbing and borrowing of 
the external forces so that life is necessarily a breathless running 
and chasing and storming, but it is an evolution, a realization 
by the self of its own vast potentialities, an awakening, a 
recognizing. The external forces may serve mainly to keep up 
healthy warmth and excitement of vitality : they may not shape 
and mould, but only assist and subserve : they may be acceptable 
as allies and safe as foes. The Hindu society is a noble monu¬ 
ment of this monumentous achievement ; it has evolved a 
constitution that can almost defy, in the plenitude of its native 
strength, the dashing waves of ages, and carry on almost uncon¬ 
cernedly its own proper law of life : indeed its very .safety lies in 
this philosophic indifference to the environment, in keeping to 
itself, cool and collected, never betraying its soul, its history 
and its mission. Should the Hindu himself be drawn into 
the vortex of mad adaptation, give up the stronghold of his 
power and life, accept a life of strutting and fretting, the dark 
curtain would assuredly fall over his history : he must never 
forget that his adaptation is peculiar, it is progressive self- 
fulfilment. His Seers have not solved for only a special 
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chapter of the world’s history : the solution is general, for the 
Hindu at any rate. Fidelity to the law of his own being 
is still the secret of his successful adaptation, and therefore 
of life. 

Hindu Economics and Hindu Politics have drawn their 
inspiration from Hindu philosophy and religion : the production 
and distribution of material wealth must be consistent with the 
conditions of maximum spiritual well-being, with the principles 
of love, equity and peace. In Politics, the Hindu cannot think 
complacently of the complete divorce of politics from religion in 
which apparently the political philosopher of the West sees all 
the promise and guarantee of its greatness ; it is certainly founded 
upon community of interest, but interest not necessarily and 
chiefly profane. Like the universe itself it is not democracy : 
his politics being his religion, the Hindu will neither countenance 
the government of the mob nor the government of the rod : his 
government is the Reign of Divine Law—the rule of Wisdom 
and Sacrifice—an aristocracy of Love and Light which could 
reconcile the peaceful autonomy of the village communities with 
the divine right of holy kings, a system that could evolve kings 
who would literally and avowedly live for the people and find in 
such living the highest satisfaction of their being, and a people 
who would feel it their interest and religion to live for their 
kings ; the constitution of society, the love and wisdom of the 
guardians of society and above all the moulding influence of 
religion contained in themselves the possibility or even the nece¬ 
ssity of this happy union. The aristocracy of brain, character 
and spirituality with its severe self-denying ordinances long 
saved the constitution from degenerating into the usual extremes 
of mob-rule, despotism and oligrachy. It was a self-adjusting 
and self-correcting machinery which found the surest means of 
its self-fulfilment in its wonderful religion, discipline and organic 
inter-dependence of the limbs. 

Secondly, one of the most engaging problems of man and 
history has been the settlement of the relation between the 
individual and society, the rights and duties of man. Now a 
correct, appreciative reading of Hindu history cannot fail to 
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impress upon us the fact that the Hindu has laid his emphasis on 
the duties of man, while Europe has perhaps laid it upon the 
rights. The Hindu has asked : What is my duty ? Europe has 
asked : What is my right ? We cannot of course have duties 
and rights without their necessary mutual implication ; but the 
stand-point of appreceating and conceiving them and the emphasis 
of adjusting and settling them may not be uniform with every 
race and age of history. The Hindu's social and political cons¬ 
truction is not primarily a defining and compounding of rights but 
duties or dharma. The Hindu’s social and political history is not 
primarily an evolution of rights between man and man, institu¬ 
tion and institution, but an evolution of duties : right has its eye 
on the self and its belongings, duty has its eye on the other and 
its service ; right is the principle of prudence and selfish justice, 
duty is the principle of love and cosmic justice : the one is the 
force of ejection and differentiation, the other is the force of 
attraction and integration. The Hindu’s religion and philosophy, 
however, have beautifully bridged over the fatal gulf between the 
rights and duties of man. The Hindu believes and this faith 
has been the vital breath of his nostrils—that the wisest method 
to claim the right of the self is to deny it in all the ordinary 
planes of material existence and enjoyment, that every sacrifice 
of the so-called right becomes a pavement for the former step of 
the Right Supreme, that there is no real right without duty. The 
self is the greatest obstacle to the fulfilment of the real Self—the 
house is divided against itself; hence man can best claim and 
secure his right by forgetting and denying it in the lower planes, 
claiming and securing only as much as it is his duty to claim and 
secure, not certainly out of weakness and inertia but out of real 
strength born of growing and consolidating spiritual autonomy. 
Here is the key to the solution of many of the riddles of Hindu 
civilization. 

Thirdly, for a proper appreciation of the spirit and forms of 
Hindu civilization it is essential that one remembers some of the 
ground principles on which it is founded ; 

(a) The conservation of social energy is the first condition 
of social efficiency : a living society cannot afford to show a net 
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loss of power. Its problem is to adjust the storage and expendi¬ 
ture of power in such a way as to evade the two extremes of 
stagnation and dissipation. A high pressure civilization may 
expend itself at last, while a cautious and peaceful civilization 
may live to see history making and unmaking itself many 
a time. 

(b) The Hindu claims to have found out the real sources, 
of power, and therefore the true conditions of efficiency and 
secrets of persistence. The Spirit is the only energy that man 
can really command ; to open up the deeper veins of this energy 
is at once the surest guarantee of conservation and provision 
against unprofitable dissipation. Control the self so as to educate 
it : educate the self so as to make it possess the sources of power 
it carries in its own bosom : let it not be deluded by any false 
hope of power and satisfaction outside itself. 

(c) The self in its reality is the substance behind all 
fleeting shadows. It is the eternal abode of Truth. Autonomy 
and Bliss : the world is but a world of hypnotic suggestion. The 
j oyous abode of immortality is not absolutely beyond the pale 
of possible knowledge ; beautitude is not beyond the stretch 
of possible experience. A definite scheme of approach is there 
for him who will venture to try it. Society cannot afford to¬ 
lling it out of the range of its practical politics—this message 
of Hope and this provision for Eternal Life. 

(d) The Hindu will never consent to regrade life otherwise 
than in the perspective of endless history : he can never take 
it in a piecemeal, isolated survey, painfully bound within the 
poor limits of a birth and death, a brief interpolation into the 
music of Nature’s life. Life is a link in a chain that stretches, 
immeasurably beyond the impenetrable fog that gathers around 
an entrance and an exit: the rolling cycle of births and re-births 
weaves a vast, continuous tissue of life-history. This is not 
Hindu metaphysics but Hindu mysticism and commonsense.. 
The Hindu can never live for an hour, he can never build for a 
day. Such reading of the actual and passing in the setting of 
eternal life explains much that is otherwise obscure in his 
culture and civilization. His immortality, again, is modelled 
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after the pattern of Comteian or even Buddhistic immortality : 
history is perhaps repeating itself in the latest empiricism of 
James and his following, but Hindu’s immortality is a possession 
all his own. 

(e) In social evolution we must admit a principle of change : 
even the Hindu must move, and his movement may have no 
uniform acceleration. But in social movement he has always 
put these three questions to himself : When shall I move ? How 
shall I move ? Whither shall I move ? A self-conscious and 
self-possessed society can never consent to move without finding 
out the object, the method and pilot of its movement : it can 
never permit history to take care of itself. 

(f) There is no unmixed good or evil in this world of 
compromise. A scheme of earthly evolution is never perfect. 
Kipling’s East and V/est may be each good in its way. I am plan¬ 
ning a scheme of movement, however, and in reviewing it we 
should employ the test of Social Economy Or Parsinomy : How 
much storage and expenditure of energy, in what manner and 
what direction, is most serviceable on the whole and in the 
long run ? 

Hindu History is vast and colossal like Hindu life. The 
Hindu has fanformed his history to the rhythm of the universe 
itself, he has attuned his evolution to the very music of the 
spheres. He has measured not by decades and centuries but 
cycles such as the world-process itself might accept as befitting 
its colossal vastness. Planting his interest essentially in the 
eternal verities of existence and wedding his imagination 
indissolubly to the unbounded sweep of world-evolution, he has 
been no lover and notcr of the temporal and the passing, the 
iridescent air-bubbles merry in the sunshine and swept by the 
passing wind. Races wearing short clothes arc playing with 
shells and pebbles on the beach of an unexplored rolling 
deep : in all earnestness they are building and demolish¬ 
ing their little castles and homes of sand and pebbles ; man 
lives with a zest such as the immortals themselves will envy, 
man judges with a decisiveness such as the oracles themselves 
will emulate. But the Hindu, the elder of the races, has 
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withdrawn himself often from this folly of small play, stood 
at the wave-splashed margin of the sea, moved by a strange 
yearning, anxiously receiving message and drawing inspiration 
from eternity itself. 

(1) The Hindu has found out the Law of Cycle, has 
felt the rhythmic, pulsation of history. The world-process 
rolls in rhythmic, cyclic movement : the advancing ages do 
not only piece together discrete fragments of history, they 
mark the passing and recurring and reintegrating pulse of 
a mighty process of becoming. Like day and night, like 
the season and like the prodigious cycles of world-evolution 
themselves, history stretches itself on in rhythmic 
pulsations of ages of action, ages of reaction and ages of 
synthesis. 

(2) Hence the Hindu cannot afford to let himself be 
drowned in the clamour of passing scenes, the stray episodes of 
history. The rush of the world-process is bewildering, the 
suggestions and temptations of current history are formidable. 
Man must not miss the truth in the flight of appearances, the 
spirit and law in the confusion of forms and processes. This is 
Historic Illusion. 

(3) The brief striking episodes and the apparently discrete 
ages of history, the urgency and excitement of the material and 
the grossness and immediateness of the actual must not be 
suffered to hypnotise and enslave the imagination. Let the 
imagination be colossal, bold and sweeping like the world-process 
itself: let the bard and the minstrel have a soul worthy of their 
Epic, true to the eloquence of their Song. This % Historic 
Imagination. 

(4) The Historic Brain would require a constant and 
careful exercise of a robust logical sense. Let it remember 
above all that there may be dogmatism in avoiding dogmatism 
and that empiricial reason is not the last tribunal of historic 
justice. 

(5) This brings us to the mystic eye of spiritual 
intuition—the unquestionable oracle of historic truth : Historic 
Vision. 
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MORPHOLOGY AND .ETIOLOGY 

One word about the nature and cause of Hindu degenera¬ 
tion. Current ideas and even well-meant criticism have hardly 
laid bare the real fact and guessed the real cause. Yet no 
problem is more profoundly important in the sphere of philo¬ 
sophical history and national or even cosmopolitan practice, A 
scientific morphology of Hindu depression, a philosophical 
version of this grave distemper must emerge at last out of this 
confused medley of ideas and theories. Is it a religious or 
political or economic depression ? It is the inefficiency of an old 
and effete civilization, or deeper still, is it a falling off in the 
standard of national character ? Now evidently there is an 
element of irrefragable truth in every one of these suggestions : 
but I have to advance a suggestion of my own. It is increased 
inertia, a swoon, a lull arresting the main springs of its racial 
energy, a state of Socioplasm in which society relaxes itself and 
goes to sleep. The whole malady with its various complications 
can be summed up in this. The Hindu has not disintegrated, he 
has recoiled ; his history has not ended, it is passing through an 
inevitable period of contraction, and all the depression and 
confusion that racial contraction means. The socioplasm is 
however a necessary basis of racial recuperation and revival. 
Ransack history to discover the cause : it lies deeper than the 
strata of ordinary research. Trace back the chain of causation 
as far as you like, you will be caught in a hopeless vortex of 
cyclic reasoning. Suppose you sum up your conclusion thus : 
Here ther^as a change in the character and circumstances of 
the race which caused inefficiency and all the rest of it. But 
why was there this change for the worse ? The antecedent 
assemblage of conditions would not justify the change. The race 
had presumably possessed an unimpeachable character and an 
efficient constitution, it has perhaps reached the zenith of its 
glory and excellence : and what gave it the first impetus in the 
downward direction ? The very first step in the transition from 
power to decadence and vice versa is the mystery of mysteries 
which the historical brain leaves only confounded. The 
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environment cannot explain the whole, the heart of this 
mystery. The^rst incipient fall of the angel, man and greatness 
cannot possibly be otherwise explained than by a direct 
application of the Law of Cycle, assumption of divine ordination 
and guidance. The inevitable cycle has brought on, as indeed 
it did again and again in the irrevocable past and will again 
and again in the unimaginable future, this dark night of socio¬ 
plasm, this age of prostration in India. 


CONCLUSION 

Only another word in conclusion. The inevitable cycle 
has not, however rendered the free exercise of the brain and the 
nerve impossible. History is not a cold machine unfolding and 
rolling up a vast scroll of divine pre-ordination : Nature is not a 
mightly whirl in which life is perpetually doomed to be caught, 
dragged and drowned, carried in the relentless sweep of the ions 
and corpuscles, the suns and stars. The Hindu has flown his 
thoughts and cares to an altitude where even the light of the milky 
way will not dare to peep : let him therefore beware how he moves 
amid the dust and mire of the gross world beneath. His path is 
laid over Infinity itself: let him therefore beware how he gives and 
takes, changes and conserves, adapts and fulfils. His goal is 
fixed in Eternity itself : let him therefore beware how he educates 
and provides himself, rises above the temptations, outgrows the 
limitations and answers the solicitations of the uneasy world 
around him. 

The Hindu has not only to move amid the dust of a stormy 
world but even to adapt the patrician dignity of his spiritual life 
to the demands of the plebian dust : he may have to be a nation 
amongst other nations, even an asset amongst other assets. But 
he cannot relax and expand himself so much and in such wise 
that the dust may swamp and choke him into its likeness : he 
cannot exactly be a nation of big, crushing dollars, he cannot 
exactly be a power living and sheltering itself behind its naval 

estimates. Let not the huge phantom of a so-called national 
6 
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necessity completely overwhelm us : let not the noble hand 
of patriotism that would efface the sham from over the brow of 
the dear old land do violence in its blindness and nervousness 
to the calm, contemplative soul resting amid a mass of 
noiselessly recuperating and reorganising forces of a resurrection 
cycle, a reincarnating history. Complete self-fulfilment is 
undoubtedly the distant goal ; but the Hindu’s way of adapta¬ 
tion and progress is not exactly to be the beaten track followed 
by the other semi-conscious races of the world : the way is to 
strengthen the strategic points of his social constitution so that 
it may largely outgrow the necessity for adaptation : the stages 
in the way must be such as these : Self-awakeniog in the 
bracing atmosphere of keen polarity and contact brought on by 
his present cycle ; Self-education and Self-concentration by 
falling back upon the home sources and methods of life-culture, 
providing only an irreducible minimum of inter-racial safeguard ; 
and Self-fulfilment and Self-expansion over a world which after 
its cycles of Hellenisation, Romanization and Teutonization now 
restlessly awaits a new cycle of Indo-Aryanization. In taking 
let the Hindu not forget what he has to give, in changing let him 
remember what he has to conserve, in adapting let him think 
how he has to fulfil himself and redeem others. History has 
brought him before the altar of Humanity : whatever he may do, 
let him not demean himself in the dust, for the new Yajna of 
universal spiritual renascence may find in him its God-appointed 
High-priest. 
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APPROACHES TO TRUTH 




PREFACE 


The present essay represents a sustained effort of reflection 
on the problem of Fact. Within the present compass, however, 
it has not been possible to give more than a rough outline of 
the Theory of Fact. The deeper foundations have not been 
sufficiently laid bare and examined, and many of the essential 
bearings have not been fully and clearly indicated and discussed. 
1 have aimed at giving merely a rude framework of a system 
and this, I venture to hope, can be gathered in the following 
pages. In developing this system I have relied almost exclu¬ 
sively on intuitive reflection, and I have constantly appealed to 
my reader to experiment for himself to see if the deliverances 
of his own reflection should tally with those of mine. The 
reader therefore should be prepared for this 'demand on 
himself. 

1 need offer no preliminary remarks as to how this Theory 
of Fact has started and gradually assumed definite features. 
1 have consciously set no models before myself in working out 
this system : I have rather attempted to face my problem with 
a mind who first meditates on the problem of existence ; I have 
generally suffered no thinker to stand between myself and my 
object of thought. My method of treatment is constructive 
rather than critical. The references to great thinkers and 
systems are for the most part illustrative. The last conclusions 
to which I have been brought are, however, substantially 
identical, as will become more and more apparent as this Theory 
is followed up in future volumes, with those implied in the 
Upanishads. I am alone responsible for the method, the classi¬ 
fication, the notations and the equations. These constitute 
the peculiar feature of this essay. 

The frequent use of mathematical and scientific forms need 
not scare away lay readers. Except in one or two places which 
have been put within brackets there is really no advanced 
mathematics and the scientific forms employed are also generally 
of an elementary character. Mathematical and scientific readers, 
on the other hand, should not take me to task for perverting 



the instruments and methods of exact science from their proper 
and established usage. I have employed these instruments and 
methods providing a sufficient safeguard of definitions and 
interpretations in nearly every case. 

No one can be more keenly conscious of the many essential 
defects of the present essay than the writer himself. First, the 
Theory can be hardly expected to be placed on a sound and 
satisfactory basis without two or three supplementary volumes. 
Secondly, many of the promises involved in the body of this 
essay it has not been possible to redeem in this volume, and also 
many important issues have been raised which can be only very 
meagrely dealt with within the present scope. Lastly, relying 
almost exclusively on self-intuition I have had to emphasise my 
central ideas in several places and connexions even at the risk 
of verbosity and repetition. There is also a pretty long list of 
typographical and other errora. The list is not, however, an 
exhaustive one. 

In conclusion, 1 desire to convey my grateful thanks to my 
friend and pupil Sj. Purnasashi Bose, B. Scfor the constant 
service he has rendered to me in bringing out this—a service 
which 1 deem invaluable. My best thanks are also due to Sj. 
Suresh Chandra Chandra and Sj. Sailesh Chandra Chakraberty. 

PANCHABATI VILLA, 

Manicktola, Calcutta. p, jsj. M. 

June, 1914. 



1. Fact as Continuum 


Existence for me at any moment is a tissue of continuous,, 
undivided experience. It is a single pulse of Fact : not a 
configuration of distinct points, not a synthesis of separate 
elements. I may be wide awake, and the objective world may 
wholly or largely occupy me : I am witnessing, for example, the 
sullen array of a mass of clouds on the horizon. In the actual 
Fact of the moment—in the present pulse of existence,—all anti¬ 
theses lie concealed, all theoretical distinctions are lost : me and 
not-me are confounded together, the subjective does not oppose 
the objective, feeling has not drawn itself apart from fact. I cm 
the mass of clouds for the time being : the scene and its witness 
do not as yet sharply divide existence between themselves. The 
mass of clouds need not indeed exist at any moment for me as an 
absolutely homogeneous tissue, a fact presenting no internal 
diversity of features : it need not be a simple fact in the sense of 
being a barren, monotonous something. On the contrary, there 
may be endless varieties imbedded in that single tissue of fact, 
varieties of form, light and shade, and colour. While I am loo¬ 
king at the cloud, many of these features are certainly there in 
my perceptual fact of the moment, but they lie imbedded and 
swept together in a peculiar fashion : the cloud as it exists now 
for me is a 'complex’ no doubt, but not a synthetic ‘manifold’ ; it 
is a continuum but not a configuration ; the oneness and conti¬ 
nuity of the fact do not appear as over and above the separate 
points and features of the fact themselves ; the whole does not 
exist as the composition of the parts ; it is a complex unity and 
not a totality. Indeed it is a phenomenon in which the whole 
does not draw itself apart in contrast with its parts : a relation of 
the two aspects of a thing—the whole-aspect and the parts-aspect 
—which is readily appreciable in feeling, but not capable, from 
the very nature of the case, of verbal description. Thus the 
position of normal perception in regard to an objective fact is 
this : 

The whole exists but is not differentiated in thought from 
the parts. The parts, or many of them, exist, but not differen¬ 
tiated in thought from the whole : what exists to my thought 
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may indeed develop into a whole and parts included in it : it is a 
primary stufiF for all sorts of differentiations to begin ; but in the 
■concrete fact of the moment I know nothing of a whole in rela¬ 
tion to its parts—though the fact is undoubtedly one-in-many, I 
am actually attending to neither one-in-relation-to-many, nor 
many in-relation-to-one, and hence am not conscious of the 
distinction of one and many at all. So that the fact for me at this 
moment is either an indescribable ‘unity’ or an indescribable 
‘manifold’ : if a name is to be given, 1 may propose this : Un- 
diiferentiated complex continuum or Fact-Stuff. 

But are not the points and features in the fact-stuff itself 
sufficiently clearly discriminated from one another ? Undoub¬ 
tedly ; without discrimination of some sort, the thing would not 
appear to me as a 'complex’ at all. The different positions and 
features are discriminated, but in a peculiar way ; at a given 
moment it is a simultaneous discrimination of positions and 
features :—my attention seizing upon a number of varieties at 
once and not moving from point to point and feature to feature 
successively ; it is again a discrimination which is not expressible 
by a number of explicit judgements such as A is other than B, B 
is other than C, and so on. Thus, though a given point A is per¬ 
haps discriminated from all other points, it is not yet the subject 
or the object of an explicit act of judgement. It cannot be called 
nascent discrimination indeed, for each point or feature stands 
•out boldly from the background so that its individuality can 
■never be missed : shall we call it intuitive discrimination—a way 
of putting the thing which of course explains nothing, but which 
indicates nevertheless that the native constitution of a first-hand 
fact cannot be portrayed in the colours and symbols that may 
•exist for analysis and reflections ? 

While I am looking at the cloud, only some parts of the 
object are prominent in my mind : there are parts in it which 
have the greatest vividness and definiteness, viz-, the parts occu¬ 
pying the ‘focus’ of my attentive gaze ; but the whole content of 
my knowledge at this moment is not exhausted by these parts of 
strongest emphasis. Beyond these parts extends the outlying 
field of comparative inattention—perceptual zones which lose in 
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vividness and definiteness in proportion as they are removed 
from the centre of clearest apprehension. Let us call the psychic 
lone of two features in a total object of perception t and t', and 
let us denote their distance from the focus of attention by d and 
■d' respectively ; the other things being equal, we may say that 

t :t' materials ready at hand yet to apply 

the law of inverse square. 

The reason for the above ratio is not far to seek. Sub¬ 
jective attention being one of the factors whose variations 
determine the variations in intensity, definiteness etc. of a fact 
for the mind, we may represent the relation between a fact (x) 
and the subjective attcnti''n bearing on it (a) by this equation 
(omitting the other factors) ■. x = <f> (a). Clearly the different 
values of x will depend, among other things, upon the values of 
a. Taking the attending Ego as our origin, and Time and Space 
as our co-ordinate axes, we can almost graphically represent the 
curve of a perceptual fact ; or, we may propose other co¬ 
ordinates. Suppose the Ego’s given point of view be 0 (origin), 
the amounts of attention put forth by the Ego be represented 
by the ordinate, and the distances from the given point of view 
by the abscissa. There may be yet other ways of representing 
and illustrating a phenomenon. The values of x depend upon 
those of a ; but the value of a in respect of a particular point 
depends, among other things, on the distance of that point from 
the point of view where for the time being a is being focussed. 
We may represent this relation also by another equation 
■a = where d stands for the distance of a particular point 
from the focus of attention. So that combining the two equa¬ 
tions we get a third :- 

X = ^^{^*(d)} 

This shows that the psychic tone of a point in a complex 
continuum of fact must depend upon its distance from the focus 
where attention is concentrated for the while. Attention varies 
from no attention (o) at the farthest limit of the field of view 

■to greatest or right attention at the focus ^say, —^ : there are 
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points beyond which we do not attend, and one or more where we 
most attend. Attention, again, varies not by leaps and bounds, 
but by infinitesimal increments. Hence if a is = 5 ^ (d) at the 
farthest limit of the field, at the next nearer zone of the field it 
is = 0(d-l-/i). And, therefore, regarding d + rh as a variable a, 
we can represent the total amount of attention engaged in the 
field'by this expression : 

' ^{a) da. 

0 

This calculation of attention and psychic tone would be 
premature at this stage, were it not my purpose to get a picture 
of the fact-whole in precise outline. The almost imperceptible 
shading off of attention, and therefore of psychic tone, from the 
focus to the farthest limit of evanescence, is a circumstance that 
we cannot afford to lose sight of in understanding the relation in 
which, in normal and natural perception a sectional object 
stands to the entire object—the fact-part to the fact-whole. 
So far as normal and natural perception goes, the fact-whole 
is the one undivided fact before us : the more prominent parts 
are indeed in some way discriminated from the obscurer parts— 
the picture is certainly not a homogeneous whole for me—but 
1 do not certainly too oppose the one set to the other as separate 
terms of thought, have no thought of a centre of concentration 
as distinguished from the outlying margin of gradual diffusion ; 
for me the two aspects co-exist, but not as terms of actual 
judgment ; as intuitive associates but not as logical correlatives. 
A fact is a picture or a melody which the soul grasps as a whole 
and not piecemeal : it is a whole rich with colours and shades, 
tunes and breaks : but to the eye and ear of the soul neither 
the one nor the other is a composition of these : each is a 
pregnant whole of infinite promise—study and analysis may 
conjure up all conceivable things and relations out of it, but 
to intuition it is a standing perplexity of a whole, differentiated 
yet not differentiated, a confusion of aspects or categories which 
logical thought must sharply distinguish from one another. 
A Fact is a contradiction in itself—it is neither a simple whole. 
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nor a simple sum of parts, nor again a whole discriminated in 
thought from the parts : it is a whole-together-with-the parts 
where the logical relation of whole and part has not yet emerged 
in thought at all : there is apprehension but no judgment. 
1 understand logic, but I do not understand P’act, though I live 
it, and even be it. 


2. Subject and Object fused together in the 
Fact-Stuff. 

The treatment of the fact-stuff is not complete yet, but to the 
consideration of the remaining two points I will devote a separate 
section. The Fact-stuff or the concrete fact of the moment is 
not merely an objective whole in which differentiations appear 
without being expressed in explicit acts of judgment : it is a stuff 
in which even the subject and object lie lumped together with¬ 
out logical discrimination, and it requires subsequent analysis to 
bring each into prominence relatively to the other. The subject 
is attending, he is bringing his mental context of the moment to 
bear upon the situation ; and this attention and subjective touch 
cannot but superimpose an inner construction upon the outer 
structure, whether these correspond to Kantian ‘form’ and 
‘matter’ or not. There is no mysticism about such double 
nature of the fact-whole : it is clear to immediate perception. 
Will it be a full and adequate description of the cloud at which 
I am looking to produce a catalogue of merely its ‘objective’ 
characters ? Is it not an integral tissue into which my mental 
background and ‘fringe’ of the moment, my organic sensations— 
to name only the prominent factors—are curiously woven 
together ? To name the objective features alone is to set up an 
arbitrary wall of partition between two abstract segments of one 
concrete, natural whole. The concrete fact of the moment is a 
curious confusion of ‘objective’ features and ‘subjective’ affec¬ 
tions and reactions, in which differences exist without logical 
distinctions. As hinted before, subsequent reflection may proceed 
to differentiate and integrate in all possible manners this presen¬ 
ted fact-stuff, may rescue subjective elements in their confusion 
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with objective, stow apart feelings and processes into classes, 
and build psychology : but keeping the idea of ‘confusion' 
sufficiently clear of the idea of dead, barren homogeneity, 
we may safely assert that the logical distinction of ‘subjective’ 
and ‘objective’ is not less impertinent to the nature of the con¬ 
crete fact-whole than are the distinctions of ‘whole and part’, 
‘many and one’. This tissue of subjective and objective threads 
woven together into an actual, though a logical whole, will 
perhaps receive the recognition it merits after the appeal has 
been laid courageously at the door of unsophisticated intuition : 
curiously the recognition of Science has been the tardier the 
nearer home a truth goes to the warm precints of life. In all 
normal tissues of perception in which the attention does not 
settle with too marked an emphasis on ihe outer features, 
whenever, that is to say, my sense-perception is easy and not 
disturbed by a too much concentration of tone at some points 
and a too slight diffusion over the rest, it is accurate psychology 
to note that a mass of my somatic sens.ations, particularly what 
Prof. James has called cephalic sensations, foim as it vere a 
starting zone of a peculiar ‘waimth and intimacy’ from and 
around which spread other successive belts or zones constituting 
in their intuitively discr -ninated—not logically—wholeness the 
complex objective picture. If, however, too keen an interest is 
awakened at the outskirts, and consequently, too busy an engage¬ 
ment of attention there, the starting basis of cephalic sensations 
may be very much obscured, its prominence very considerably 
put out : the converse may also conceivably be the case on some 
occasions—a too high prominence of the subjective nucleus at 
the expense of the outlying fields : but in all cases, whether 
normal or extreme, a mass of body-sensations do enter as a 
necessary datum into the constitution of a perceptual whole— 
and of every thought for the matter of that—which, whatever 
its fluctuations of intensity and definiteness, is never without 
them. This mass of body-feelings constitute the fundamental 
note which ushers, pervades and supports all Life’s Song ; this is 
an origin from which extend the dimensions of attentive function, 
the direction and the magnitude of attention, so that the 
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quantitative constitution of a mental fad may be represented 
by an appropriate Cartesian graph. 

[By ‘quantitative constitution’ of a fact 1 mean those features- 
of a fact, c.g., relative intensity, definiteness, etc., which admit 
of a quantitative comparison ; for example, if Ij and Ig be the 
intensities of any two parts of a mental whole, their relative 
values can be indicated by differences of curvatures. Suppose 
the point P is at the focus of my attention ; if I represent the 
direction of P by a straight line OP, the direction of some other 
point of perceptual field, P, may be represented by another line 
OF\ making an angle O with OP ; similarly the direction, with 
respect to the attention of the moment, of any point P" may be 
represented in relation to the given straight line OP, if the 
vectorial angle 0 be given. Now, clearly, attention varies inver¬ 
sely as the magnitude of the angle /?- ; the remoter a point is 
from the focus, the less is the attention that it receives ; 
previously we have represented this relation by the equation 
0=^4 (d), now we may represent it by a=^ (ff). So far we have 
assumed the attentive energy put forth by the subject to remain 
constant, this remaining constant, the bestowal of attention on 
any point in a perceptual field (shall we say ideational field also?) 
is determined by the last equation. But attention is not a cons¬ 
tant magnitude. The focus of attention without being shifted, 
the subject may vary his attentive energy : he may attend more 
intently or less even to the focus : the amounts of attention 
engaged at different moments need not be, and as a matter of 
fact, are not equal. Suppose we represent these various amounts 
by varying circular measurements of subjective activity : the 
maximum amount of attention at the disposal of the subject 

being denoted by a constant, ~ (but is there a constant 

maximum for all subjects and for all circumstances ? We shall 
wait and see.), any attentive activity may be denoted by a fiac- 

tion of this constant, say ^ where n is a finite positive integer. 

Hence the actual bestowal of attention on any point is deter¬ 
mined not only by the equation a=^4(e), but by another, viz-. 
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Multiplying 


ting square-roots we have, 


together 


the two equations and extrac- 


a =± ^/^{())^ 



We shall see later on if any meaning can be attached to the 
double sign. In the meanwhile, let us represent this relation 
more simply by the equation a-yi (x, y). The value of a varies 
as the two variables, x and y, which we may, in the light ol 
the foregoing explanation, call the direction-variable, and the 
magnitude-variable. The one may be regarded to remain cons¬ 
tant while the other undergoes variation ; the total amount of 
attention engaged remaining constant, the direction of a point 
P in the field may be supposed to vary ; again, the direction of P 
remaining constant, the subject may go on increasing or decrea¬ 
sing his attention. Hence, taking differentiation, the relation 
between a and x and y may be represented by the following 


equation : 


da = ^ dx+ ^ dy. 
ax dy 


That is to say, the total increment of actual attention is the 
sum of its partial increments, arising from the differentials of 
each of the variables, direction and magnitude, taken separately]. 

It is granted that a mass of subjective feelings—the chief 
among these being the cephalic—is interwoven into the texture 
■of an objective fact as it is perceived by us : at the moment of 
actual feeling these home contributions are not indeed logically 
discriminated from the alien matters, but they are nevertheless 
there, and certainly not as unconscious or subconscious elem¬ 
ents : also as already described before, the home plus alien 
factors constitute neither a simple manifold, nor a simple unity, 
nor again a logical unity in difference, nor even a continuum in 
which the home and alien factors have put on their respective 
badges or labels. To intuition such constitution is patent 
enough, but to understanding it is unutterable and inscrutable. 
Reason can say perhaps what it is not ; intuition alone can reveal 
•what it is. 
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The next question that we put to ourselves is this : 
What is the place of Time, Co-existence and Succession, in the 
constitution of the Fact-stuff ? While I am intently gazing at 
the cloud, am I at all conscious of a present, a past and a future : 
do I actually think that this is a fact that has succeeded another 
in my mental life, that it is one that is changing u/hile I am 
gazing at it, and it will be succeeded by another fact in the flow ? 
Not at all ; unless it be the special case in which flow or 
succession is itself the theme of my study. In all normal, 
ordinary perceptions, there is no thought of time-dimensions 
at all; it is analysis and abstraction to cut up a concrete fact- 
whole into successive fragments and to represent it as a series 
in time. It is certainly not ‘radical empiricism’ to split up 
thought into time-sections, to conceive of a series of pulses of 
thought where there exists, to immediate feeling, a single stretch 
of thought. If for five minutes I am looking at the cloud and 
have no explicit thought of time-relations, I must regard my 
cloud of five minute's duration as a single fact, and not as a series. 
It is a series to analysis and study, but not one to feeling. If for 
the whole of this afternoon I have not once thought of Time, 
my mental life, both perceptual and ideational, of this period 
must be taken as a single stretch of Fact-stuff: the series, the 
flow, stream lives in the psychologist, and not ordinarily in 
the fact. Nay more ; if a dog or a savage, has run his whole 
race of life without ever pausing to think of Time, his life-history 
is but one fact, and not series to him : it would be a series if he 
woke up a psychologist one fine morning ; but one need not be 
a psychologist to live and even to feel. 

I will go even farther than this. When time-relations do 
enter my thought and I am distinctly conceiving my experience 
as a flow or a process of evolution, the experience is a single 
tissue of fact and not a series : the circumstance that it is 
conceived as a series does not make it a series : in its presenta¬ 
tion the whole experience is a curious confusion of a variety 
of strange elements : the subjective and objective factors are 
there without being logically discriminated, time-relations may 
be there but not being logically discriminated either, and not 
7 
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therefore constituting the experience to be a presented series 
all are lumped together, all features and relations are interwoven 
together, and it is to the eye of representative conception that 
the affair assumes the aspect of a change in time. Suppose 
I feel thus : A after B, B after C, C after D, and so on. Is the 
actual experience as presented to me a series consisting of the 
terms A after B, &c. ? Do new facts continuously appear and 
disappear, and is the experience intuitively presentable as a sum ? 
Does not the entire experience, consisting as it does of a number 
of terms, come home to my intuition as a single stretch of fact 
which conception must take to pieces but which in itself refuses 
to accommodate all logical categories ? 

The interest in life is more usually a practical than a 
theoretical one, and it is only at intervals that I pull myself up 
from the warm tissue of facts, hold the probing and dissecting 
knife and turn a cold psychologist. It is only at these rare 
moments that life yields itself up to logical construction, things 
and relations fall apart from one another, and facts appear 
arranged in the perspective of history, of a temporal scheme. 
During the whole of this morning such occasions have but 
rarely come, and though writing at my desk now I recall the 
past and necessarily conceive it as a flow, in the warm experience 
itself there was surely nothing to suggest such a construction, 
and my impression of it is this : The experience in question is 
undoubtedly a fact in time, if we mean by this absolute, objec¬ 
tive time; in my psychological review at the present moment 
it is undoubtedly and necessarily a fact in time, a flow, or even 
perhaps a series. But in itself, so long as it is warm and imme¬ 
diately .served, my soul is full of the feast spread before it. I am 
the experience and not a measurer of it, my life is simply one 
Fact and not a conscious summation and composition of discrete 
fragments ; time is a form that yet lies idle in the armoury of 
logic, the subject is not yet a nucleus that has pronounced itself 
out of the confused whole of the experience mass. 

But a last and a more formidable question srill remains. 
While all elements lie huddled together in the original mass 
of experience, do not the Subject, the Ego, sufficiently clearly 
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distinguish itself from the mass which it regards as its Objects? 
I am not enquiring about the subjective affections which are 
certainly interwoven into the tissue of experience-whole; but 
is there not a self-distinguishing Subject—while all arc lost 
in the general confusion, do I not myself stand aloof as an 
onlooker, an witness and is not this circumstance the very 
possibility of the ‘objectivity’ of the experience ? In this way, 
at any rate, it may be claimed that experience is a logical duality, 
a conscious and articulate subject-object-interaction. But is it 
a logical duality yet, an articulate subject-object-stress? Logical 
duality is certainly necessary to make an ‘Object’ of the given 
experience, but is it necessary that an experience must become 
a full-fledged ‘Object’ in order to be experienced ? Experience 
itself is neither, ordinarily at any rate, objective or subjective ; 
this logical distinction is not at all pertinent to its intuitive 
nature. So that alleged logical necessity for a self-distinguish¬ 
ing subject vanishes; if experience is not yet an ‘object’, why 
must we drag in a ‘Subject’ to do an hypothetical office that 
is wholly premature in intuition? This a priori ground apart, 
the actual constitution of this fact itself has nothing to show 
that even this logical distinction of subject and object has a 
place in it. While I am witnessing the stealthy process of the 
cloud, I have become the cloud, and am not certainly a subject 
discriminating myself from the cloud; at a given moment of 
perception my entire attentive consciousness is taken up by 
one fact and not two. I think it is experimentally imposs¬ 
ible to attend to, and become aware of both the attended 
object and the attending subject at one and the same point 
of time. Actual experiment seems to prove conclusively that 
while I am attending to O (object), the subject, S, has retired 
to the background of consciousness; parts of O itself have 
indeed various shades of attention and awareness cast over them, 
but the attending subject, S, seems to retire completely from 
the field for the moment; here at any rate the law of physical 
impenetrability wholly applies O can occupy consciousness at 
any moment only by displacing S for that moment and vice 
versa. My consciousness at any moment can be represented 
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by either of the two equations G = 0, or C“S, but not certainly 
by the equation C“0 + S. O and S must have each the 
whole of my attentive consciousness or not at all. How then 
•does the familiar relation of subject and object emerge into 
consciousness at all ? How do I come to know that there is 
the Ego attending to and apprehending its objects? For such 
knowledge two distinct operations have to be gone through; 
attention or consciousness must oscillate between S and O, 
as it actually does in immediate perception; there must then 
succeed a new thought—conceptual and not perceptual—which 
embraces S and O both, and regards the one in relation to 
the other. Oscillation is the rule of immediate feeling, as 
unprejudiced experiment will, I believe, conclusively show. 
When I am regarding the cloud for some time, and have not 
my attention bond too exclusively and jealously by the spectacle, 
my consciousness seems to oscillate, more or less rapidly, bet¬ 
ween the attending self in me and the cloud; now it is wholly 
the object, then it is wholly the subject, and then it springs 
back to the object: the entire process is positively an oscillation. 
Simple, natural feeling is thus essentially a unity: life can 
play but one part at a time : duality or plurality is an after¬ 
thought : Fact is one, though universe may be a ‘pluralistic’ 
scheme. 

Thought-oscillation is a topic to which I will presently 
return. So far my study of the concrete fact of perception 
has disclosed these features: 

To intuition Fact is a curiously complex one, and not a 
manifold, a synthesis: even while the fact is being conceived 
as an actual configuration of distinct points or features, the 
thought is one and not a sum-thought of a many and a sum 
is a unity and a whole, the idea of a configuration is not a 
configuration, the thought of a series is not a series. 

In the first place, a fact may present a differentiation of parts 
and features within itself, but these parts and features though 
apprehended in the presentation of the fact are certainly not 
■expressed either as subjects or objects of actual judgements; 
the whole is taken hot as the correlate of its parts 
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nor are the parts taken constituting the whole : both co-exist 
in the thought without being thought as a both: ‘forms’ and 
‘categories' meet in the fact without surprizing or recognizing 
one another. Does not the meanest thing in the universe thus 
carry a thought too deep already for philosophy ? 

In the second place, the differentiation of a vivid zone in 
perception from outlying zones of vanishing psychic tone, the 
seizing upon merely the crest of the wave of fact as distinguished 
from the wave as a whole, the noting of the definite outlines of a 
picture in contrast with a more or less blurred background, is a 
feat which is immature in warm, actual feeling : a zone, crest or 
picture so differentiated is a sectional object that has become cold 
and abstract : in the warm living tissue of feeling the field, wave 
or the picture exists in its immediate entireness, and not as a 
composite phenomenon in which different kinds and degrees of 
tone are logically discriminated : if at the present moment the 
sky presents to me a certain aspect, I cannot break up this whole 
aspect into discrete parts of varying quality and vividness, and 
regard my total object of the moment as the synthesis of these 
partial objects. In life which is selective and pragmatic, I may 
think and speak of an object as though it were equivalent to 
those portions of a feeling-continuum upon which my attentive 
effort has been most expanded, and which therefore stand out in 
boldest relief: the whole does not interest me, only a part per¬ 
haps does : thought therefore selects the part which it likes and 
requires and fancies this is the whole object for it ; the natural 
setting and background of this little, partial, pragmatic object it 
silently ignores and wisely too. But the natural setting, the 
larger and fuller object exists, whether or not I would like to 
recognise its overlapping or even sustaining presence : Nature 
cannot fashion existence to suit my pigmy purposes. So it is a 
convenient illusion to forget the whole, and to live snug and 
complacent in a little slice ; but the fact is the whole and not the 
slice ; at any moment I am considerably vaster and deeper than 
what I require and persuade myself to be : thought is an wave 
whose lighted crest alone appears to dazzle and arrest my intros¬ 
pection : life is lavish of its presents though I would fain build a 
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little worm-world to live in and regard existence far too easily. 
This is how reality and creation are mistaken for each other : the 
partial, abstract, pragmatic object silently steps into the place of 
the entire, concrete, real object : I look almost aghast when I am 
told that my actual fact is wider and deeper than what I myself 
believe it to be ; the fuller acquaintance of the fact puzzles or 
even astounds me : truth really appears as stranger than fiction. 
But all the same, I must scrupulously cling to the native constitu¬ 
tion of the fact when it is my very purpose to know it as it 
comes, and lay aside for a moment all practical motives for its 
manipulation. Now, in its native constitution, the obscurer vistas 
of a perceptual field, the outskirts of a fact as distinguished from 
the central positions, do not certainly draw themselves apart in 
thought and become a term of logical discrimination : the 
consciousness of the moment is entire and not parcelled out 
among a multitude of configurated points. 

In the third place, the simplicity of a given experience is not 
impaired by the fact that analysis may reveal in its constitution 
several elements which have a subjective character along with 
others that are regarded as objective. That massive organic sensa¬ 
tions, and particularly cephalic sensations, enter as constituent 
factors into the given experience, is a fact that ought to be patent 
to clear inspection : the given experience is undoubtedly a mass 
into which these feelings pour themselves, and the so-called 
objective features lie blended together with the so-called subjec¬ 
tive : the discrimination of features wearing different badges 
is an after-thought. As before, a sectional, abstract experience 
is tacitly allowed to displace the entire, concrete experience of the 
moment : experience is made to order, is fashioned according 
to practical ends. Life is ordinarily swayed by such ends, and is 
not particularly solicitious about truths as they come : even 
facts are to me as I want them to be, 1 know as I wish to. 

In the fourth place, the given experience is a fact that may 
involve both the dimensions of Space and Time ; it is a configura¬ 
tion and it is also perhaps a series : but as wc have seen, an 
experience regarding a configuration 'and a series need not be, 
and actually is not, a configuration and a scries itself. The 
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Thought of ‘A after B’ is not a thought of B followed by a 
thought of A, nor is the thought ‘A together with B’ a thought 
of A by the side of a thought of B ; all this is now accepted 
psychology. I will go farther than this : When 1 am looking 
at a patch of cloud, my object is undoubtedly an extended 
something, and extension is certainly an aspect of my 
experience ; but do I actually discriminate this extension as a 
separate term or element of thought ? While undoubtedly 
experiencing Space directly, do 1 explicitly make either a logical 
object or subject of Space ? No ; Space is there without, however, 
drawing itself apart in thought ; into the same continuous mass 
it is blown as contains in logical confusion all conceivable 
matters for future elaboration and classification : on the bosom 
of the same mother-stuff they lie asleep, oblivious of each other’s 
presence, to wake up in the light of Reason possibly as friends 
or foes ! Time again is lost even more completely than Space 
in the slumber of birth on the lap of experience. A patch of 
cloud is nothing if it is not an extended something ; Space 
is immediately given in sense-experienae. But where is Time 
in my perception of the cloud ? At a given moment there is 
surely no thought of moment—I do not take my experience 
in time directions at all: the fact is not woven into a temporal 
scheme yet. A flood of genial sunshine has burst forth upon 
Nature, and my cloud is now swimming on the celestial flood 
like an angel on wings regarding with silent awe the Creator’s 
masterpiece—the Earth ! Now, where is Time in this enchanting 
sight ? The fact no doubt exists in Time, and in reviewing 
and reproducing the fact I have no doubt dealt in tenses too ; 
but in the warm living experience as it comes and lasts, am 1 not 
completely lost—is not my whole being taken up by the scene 
before me—and am I not the scene for the moment ? The fact 
possesses me, I have not sufficiently roused myself to possess the 
fact and fashion it to my ends : the first possession is too 
unpremeditated and too complete to allow my own forces to 
bestir themselves—the forces of Understanding, that is to say, 
logical forms and categories. Time is nowhere in this first 
possession, it appears in the reaction of the self. Such absorp- 
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tion, of my being in the Fact, the whole fact as it lives and not 
a mere cross-section of it, is not very happily expressed by 
calling the fact a ‘presentation’ : a fact is my being actually 
lived : in the original its nature is unspeakably apprehensible. 
Even when my experience relates to a change in Time, a 
progress, a flow, the immediate experience is not a fact 
explicitly embodying a thought of time ; feeling changes but it 
usually changes without ever thinking of time—though idea of 
Time is as much necessary for a conception of the change as the 
idea of Space is for an act of spatial imagination. As I have 
suggested before, the plan of cutting up the flow and stretch of 
mental life into temporal and spatial points and tracts is nothing 
short of an outrage on the ‘original’ of experience : life works and 
mind thinks precisely upon such an outrage, but the original, the 
stuff, is for me a continuous mass of thinking, feeling and active 
awareness, and while Philosophy is lost in her reverie of mental 
atoms, their configurations and displacements, existence glides 
smoothly and unconcernedly on, and when rubbing my eyes 
I regard it with a steadfast and courageous look, it is all unutter¬ 
able mystery. 

In the fifth place, the fact is not yet opposed to a self, 
distinguishing Subject : the original is neither subject nor object 
of any judgement simultaneous with it : it is not an object yet, 
it is simply a fact. The unity of the fact is not destroyed by 
the introduction of the logical polarity of Subject and Object : 
even then thought oscillates between the two poles—now it 
is wholly the one and then it is wholly the other. 

The unity, simplicity, massiveness and mystery of a given 
experience or fact-stuff are the characters that we now recognise : 
the fact-stuff is the datum from and upon which our thought’s 
construction begins. There are three broad landmarks in this 
constructive work. In the meanwhile we note that the imme¬ 
diately given Fact, the original and concrete as distinguished 
from the treated and conceived facts, comes nearer to the 
Absolute, if there be any than any of our precious, imperious 
notions and conceptions. 

Truth is at home with Experience. ( 1 ). 
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3. Treatment of the Fact-Stujf 

The important distinction between the conciete fact-whole and 
that part of the whole which particularly receives most regard 
and therefore attains to greatest prominence, has been already 
noted. At some portions of the experience-continum, there 
is a concentration of psychic tone, while over the rest the 
diffusion of consciousness is slight. These latter tracts are not 
actually below the threshold of consciousness, however. They 
are integral parts of the total experience quite as well as the 
faboured zone : the nucleus alone is n ot certainly the concrete 
experience of the moment. I f we graphically represent a fact 
by a curve, the faboured zone or the tract of strongest psychic 
relief will have to be represented by the maximum positions 
of the curve. [Thus : Let the extensity or massiveness of an 
experience be represented by the axis of x, and the psychic tone 
of the experience by the axis of y. Then, appropriately, we 
regard our experience as a curve represented by the equation 
y^^(x); Assuming the curve to be continuous within certain 
assigned limits, we see that any increment or change in x 
(say. Ay), will occasion a corresponding increment (say. Ay) in. 
the dependent variable, y. Psychologically interpreted, any point 
or feature in a massive experience has its own definite place 
in the mass : the relative positions of all points in the experience 
are definitely given, so that if we graphically represent the mass 
of an experience, its extensity that is to say, by a straight line 
simply (this is an abstract representation though—a line having 
a single spatial dimension, and a mass of experience having at 
least more than one dimension) different points of the given 
experience will have their different abscissae along this line. 
Now, since the psychic tone of a point in the experience- 
continuum depends, among other things, upon the relative posi¬ 
tion of that point in the continuum, we see how any value 
assigned to x will determine the value of y, and also how an 
increment in the value of x will occasion a corresponding incre¬ 
ment in the value of y. If P be any point in the continuum 
whose relative position is represented by x-length measured 
from an origin, the psychic tone of P will have a value corres- 
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ponding to x, and may be represented by y-length measured 
from the origin. The ratio of the corresponding changes in 
the value of x and y will be, according to the usual notation, 

^ or , And we have the true and precise 

Ax Ax 


measure of the rapidity with which psychic tone {y or ^{x)} 
varies when the relative position of a given point in the conti¬ 
nuum is made to vary from an assigned value, by taking the 
limit of the ratio, or by reducing Ax to an infinitely small value. 


by 


dx 


, that is to say. Now suppose x increases continuously. 


and in consequence of this increase ^{x) also increases through 
any finite interval however small, and this increase of ^{x) or 
psychic tone continues until X — a, or a f)oint in the continuum 
ol experience reaches a certain relative position ; but after this 
position of x, the psychic tone decreases ; the value x — a, repre¬ 
sents the limit where psychic tone ceases to increase further 
and begins to decrease ; then, will have to be regarded 

as the maximum value of </>[xj. In other words, y = where 
a is a certain value assigned to x, gives us a point of maximum 
psychic tone in the given continuum of experience] 

What we have so far regarded as a mathematical point may in 
our case be a small zone or tract of strongest emphasis. This 
small tract is marked off from the rest of the field by a much 
greater concentration of vividness or tone over it ; it is a part ol 
the whole which really interests me at the moment. It is that 
part of the given whole which 1 require to accept and possess, the 
rest, though undoubtedly given in the experience, I dismiss with 
hardly any notice. Thus my knowledge is essentially practical 
and selective, it refuses to be encumbered with massiveness of 
concrete experience ; experience is too large for its ends. It is 
these faboured tracts of experiences, the features of greatest 
interest and tone, which come up as materials for ideational 
processes. How much wealth of living expeiience is silently 
buried and lost ! 1 fancy I am regarding a particular rock while 
the experience of the moment has really ushered a whole land¬ 
scape into my consciousness ; everything except the rock in the 
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sublime landscape has now retreated to the wilderness and is not 
the least cared for. The magnificence of clear, starry heavens 
may dwindle down at a given instant to the shy, twinkling lustre 
•of an obscure star in my attentive and searching look. The 
tranquil majesty of a sunny sea may shrink in my regard to the 
weird flutter of the wings of a solitary sea-gull against the pensive 
azure sky. Do 1 not often similarly localize and specify in a 
vague massive subjective mood with which my whole being is for 
a moment completely overcast ? When, for example, a profound 
unrest has seized upon me, where is its full import and bearing, 
as I proceed to define, name, classify and explain it ? Experience, 
whether emotional or presentative, immediate or ideational, 
bursts in my soul like a flood of music surging in unmeasured 
sweep : I cannot refuse it admittance. I cannot even mistake it 
—it is here and there and everywhere, and it has cast my being 
into its own mould for a while. But I think and act as though a 
few prominent notes in the music were all : I assume for my 
object not the concrete whole experience of the moment, but 
only that portion of it which happens to bind my interest and 
engage my focus of attention. Thus, the practical object is 
silently allowed to displace the real object, not indeed in actual 
experience but in idea and speech. I say ‘I see a rock’, or ‘1 hear 
a note’, or ‘1 have an headache’: all this may be a convenient and 
practical way of putting things. But such conceptions or descrip¬ 
tions do not go home to living mass of experience itself : to get 
at it I must keep back motives. To live in the light of truth 1 
must come out and surrender myself, and must not pretend to 
study it through an aperture in the soul’s window. We have thus 
far known the first natural treatment of the fact-stuff; 1 may call 
it practical or pragmatic fact. 

Experience, as I pretend to know it, is a chosen and self- 
determined fact. (2). 

The treatment of the fact-stuff after this first stage is readily 
recognised. Here we have first the exploration and differentia¬ 
tion of the experience-continuum by movements of attention— 
the vaguely apprehended field is made to yield definite presenta¬ 
tions by the incidence of the search-light of attention upon diffe- 
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rent portions of it successively. Such progressive rising and 
sinking of points in the continuum, the appearance and disappea¬ 
rance of different features on the summit of highest psychic tone, 
constitute what we may call the differentiation of the given stuff. 
It is the resolution of the fact-stuff into a multitude of pragmatic 
facts. If Pj, Pg, Pg... are the points which successively thus 
emerge into clearest consciousness, the experience, E, is not 
ordinarily taken as Pj-l-Pg + Pg ... At a given instant, experience 
does not lose its unity and massiveness by such differentiation. 
At each point of time, experience is integral with its emphasis or 
accentuation laid on a particular point. Pi, or Pj, or Pg. When I 
am exploring the starry firmament with unaided vision or with 
the telescope, now I have an experience of a considerable tract of 
celestial space with my consciousness concentrating at a parti¬ 
cular star, and then a massive celestial view also with its emphasis 
shifted to another star, and so on. At no time, therefore, the 
mass or whole really ceases to exist ; never is the pragmatic, 
chosen fact complete and sufficient by itself. If we represent an 

experience emphasised at Pi by the symbol [E],|', where £i stands 
for a given instant, then our successive experiences are clearly 



experience should not be ordinarily expressed by the equation 
E — SPn or the sum of the points that have been differentiated; 
nor can it be proper to represent experience by the following 
equation : 

Et,Pi + Pa-fPs+ ... + ?«+the mass not yet differentiated. 
That is to say, experience at the nth moment of differentiation is 
not equivalent to the sum of the successively emphasised points 
plus the mass which still remains untreated or undifferentiated. 
The emphasis of .a moment is practically complete at one point, 
so that there is little or no division of strongest emphasis 
among the points in a mass ; hence, we cannot express an exper¬ 
ience as the sum of several especially emphasised points, as we 
wanted to do in the last equation, n different points might have 
been differentiated in n different moments ; but certainly all 
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these points do not retain their emphasis at the nth. instant ; 
as one point rises another sets-while the present point is ascen¬ 
dant, the past points have sunk more or less completely. There¬ 
fore, at each instant, experience is an undivided mass with its 
strongest stress laid on a small tract or feature, even though the 
experience may have been already treated for some time. I do 
not suggest, however, that a previous emphasis or emphasised 
point has nothing to do with a subsequent emphasis or empha¬ 
sised point, that it does not matter whether an experience is being 
treated for the first time or has already been treated for some 
successive instants. Let us put the question more definitely : 

Let the experience of the moment t„ be [E]^" where P„ is the 

n 

especially emphasised point ; now, will this experience be what 

.... 

It is if it has not [E] " & C, as its forerunners ? Is an exneri- 

n-I 

ence independent of its antecedent states or forms ? I have one 
form of experience after several forms : I have a view of the 
firmament especially emphasised at the star Sirius after I have 
already searched the heavens for other bodies. I turn to it lafter 
I have already seen others : would my experience now—when 
especially referred to Sirius—be what it actually is if I were to 
begin my study of the heavens-to-night with Sirius ? Certainly 
not ; a subsequent experience is undoubtedly affected or tinged 
by a previous one : experiences are not dealt out to us, cut and 
dry and hide-bound. That a previous experience should pene¬ 
trate and fuse in some way into a subsequent experience is indeed 
a condition that seems to be required by brain-dynamics ; 
psychology may pretend to fashion for us cut and dry, discrete 
mental facts, but in the highly unstable brain centres molecular 
commotions cannot be made to appear and disappear at a 
moment’s notice, and irrespectively of the laws of motion and 
persistence. As it is, a future fact in appearing can never expect 
to find the stage completely deserted, lulled into profound 
stillness ; the stage is lively with the unmistakable echoes of the 
scene just played out, the present is full of the romance of the 
past. But tihe echoes of the past aaiiigle with the tiirills of die 
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music that now holds the stage, the romance of the by-gone 
settles as a halo about the living present. The past though 
projecting itself into the present, cannot keep itself distinct from 
the present : my experience now is quite as undivided a mass as 
it would be if it knew not a past at all. So experience, though 
undoubtedly tinged with the complexion of the past, does not 
consciously discriminate between what it brings itself and what 
it owes to its usherer, the legacy of the past. Experience is a 
whole whatever complexion it may take on and however diversely 
it may be constituted. We note, however, that the growth of 
experiences, each undivided and massive in itself, by the shifting, 
of emphasis successively on different points by movements of 
attention, constitutes what I should call the perceptual treatment 
of experience. The original experience with a given pragmatic 
fact, and the successive experiences, each with its own pragmatic 
nucleus, developed by attentive movements, give us the two 
stages of this primary or perceptual treatment. 

There is one aspect of perceptual treatment which should 
not, however, be overlooked. A fullgrown perception seems 
undeniably to involve thought-oscillation. There appears to be 
little or no oscillation in the original continuum. As I look at 
the mass of sombre clouds that linger over Heaven’s brow like a 
pale cast of thought, my feeling of the moment appears to be 
quite lulled by the enchantment of its object : it is calm and 
complacent like the scene it enjoys. For a moment there is no 
unrest in the bosom of the feeling, no stir and flutter of exploring 
attention : immediate experience of a given instant is a state of 
mental equilibrium ; for one moment the algebraic sum of all 
tensions is evanescent. All ordinary experience is a phase in a 
process of change—such at least is the construction which the 
thinker necessarily puts upon it : each point or phase in the flow, 
therefore, is preceded by movements of feelings and ideas and is 
succeeded by them ; but each palpably definite point or phase 
represents a position of momentary rest, a ‘substantive part’ in 
the ceaseless flux and transition of mental life, a place where 
the perpetual wanderer halts and takes breath and a moment’s 
respite. Like a restless bird flying from tree to tree and branch’ 
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to branch, thought perches for -a while on a given experience ; 
and it is those portions of the continuum, upon which thought 
has rested thus for a little while in its endless migration, that 
constitute the ‘substantive’ parts of experience floating in the 
relatively impalpable but continuous fluid of mental life. Thus 
my cloud now represents in my life-history a stage of momentary 
rest, a temporary satisfaction of thought's eternal quest. If I may 
be permitted to employ such scientific terms as ‘disturbance’ and 
‘displacement’ in this connexion, I may say that experience in 
time, essentially in the nature of a disturbance, involves the dis¬ 
placement of the attention-focus or regard-point over a given 
continuum : this is no le.ss true when I am startled in my reverie 
by a clap of thunder than when I am following with rapt interest 
the silver lining of a brooding sable cloud : there is -no more 
essential breach of continuity in the first case than in the second. 
But this displacement, it must be noted, has no uniform rate and 
manner ; it is only a displacement from one given place to 
another, where each has sufficient duration and definiteness to be 
looked upon as an individual centre of regard, a place of tolerable 
substantive coherence and mental pause. The centre of regard, 
the substantive part, of a given experience should not, however, 
be mistaken for the whole experience of that moment: the whole 
experience is larger than its substantive part. Now, where do 
we feel the displacement of regard ? First, within a given field 
of experience, my regard may move from part to part and feature 
to feature : each substantive part in it presupposes a previous 
displacement of regard and becomes the starting point of a subse¬ 
quent displacement : each, however, is a place of momentary rest^ 
It is not the point only on which my thought reposes for a 
moment, but the whole experience especially emphasised at the 

point at that moment. Using the old symbols I may say that 

P P 

what my regard momentarily rests on is [E] or [E] , etc,, and . 

not simply Pi or F 2 , etc. There is displacement from the former 
whole to the latter. It is by such displacements that the giyen ’ 
experience-stuff, E, is elaborated or as I have put it, perceptually’ 
treated. When E becomes an object of regard for some time,*' 
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this displacement may take the definite form of an oscillation : 
oscillation of regard between the thinking subject and the object 
apprehended, and between the different points Pi. Pjs, ... of the 
object itself ( note that E or experience-whole is a mass in which 
the subjective and objective elements are both included. ) : the 
oscillation is within the given experience. The angle and period 
of oscillation are not constant features : there are moments in my 
life-history when my regard seems to move with leaps and 
bounds over a given continuum, and when the displacement is 
brisk ; there are moments also when thought appears to slide up 
and down a minute arc, and when displacement is slow and dull. 
Thus though E may grow through such oscillation, any concrete, 

p 

coherent state of it, say, [F], is statical. By ‘concrete state’ I 

mean a mass of experience especially emphasised at a given point 
at a given moment ; also an experience especially concerning a 
change of emphasis from one point to another : the feeling of 
object as well as the feeling of process or transition. By adding 
the epithet ‘coherent’ I seek to distinguish the former from the 
latter ; though to describe a coherent experience—an experience 
coherent about a nucleus and to mark it down as statical are 
practically the same operation. 

Secondly, if we represent the total experiences of two mo¬ 
ments when they are substantially different—e. g. the vision of 
a cloud and the thought of the famous soliloquy in Hamlet— 
by Efl and Et, there is a clear feeling of displacement when my 
regard moves from the one to the other. In the flow of mental 
life it is these fairly articulate and collected experiences, Eo, 
Et,..., which are taken as mental facts, or rather the pragmatic 
facts within them that are so taken. The transition from one 
to the other, the extremely delicate phenomenon of the one’s fall 
and the other's rise, is not without its equivalent in feeling : the 
process affects us as the object does ; we feel the displacement 
as we feel the momentary pause after it. But the object con¬ 
cerns us while the process usually does not; hence the pragmatic 
thought takes experience piecemeal, and regards the facts of 
life as discrete. But feeling is continuous; life is not 
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an addition of separate facts, but a flow with no uniform motion, 
howevei. Like a point moving and describing a continuous 
curve my regard travels, with frequent stops, with a varying rate 
ol displacenent. It may skip over a few objective points, may 
with one leap preceed from to P„ in a given continuum, but 
this leap is yet a subjective affection, is a distinct, thought not 
logically discriminated, feeling-quantity ; so that, in the period 
when I am concerned with P,„ and P„, my total subjective state 
cannot be expressed by either of the following equations : 

S (total state) = Ph, + P„, 

If n be the nature as well as directed magnitude (vector quantity) 
of the feeling incidental to the transition from P,« to P„, then 

we have S = [EL"'+ « + [E]f. 

*/f 

Even this is, however, experience as represented in reflection 
the summation and equation pertain to my idea of experience and 
not to the given fact of consciousness. It will be profitable to 
sum up at this stage the results we have so far got regarding 
thought-displacement (or thought-oscillation which is a special 
and interesting form of it ). 


4. Fact Quiescence 

I have represented a given, direct experience, a perceptual fact, 
by the symbol [e\ . It is a mass of single experience especially 

n 

emphasised at the point or feature at the moment tn. Clearly 
such a fact need not be confined to sense-experiences alone : the 
cloud I am looking at, the emotion that I may feel, op even the 
idea that I may conceive may all, under certain conditions, be 
direct experiences : an idea is an indirect experience in relation 
to an impression, but it is direct when our interest and reference 
do not go farther than the idea itself. Now, I wish to note the 
8 
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peculiar repose or quiescence of direct experience. Assuming 
this experience to be an experience of the first order —and assump¬ 
tion consisting with its description as fact-stuff—I may simplify 
the symbol as Cj. All thought starts from Ci, and has a tendency 
to culminate in Cy Experience of the first order is the destiny 
and satisfaction of all mental life : conscious life is an endless 
striving after the actual and real. Ideas play between one 
impression and another : the flash of lightning passes from one 
cloud to another. Ideas press forward to materialize themselves, 
bid for and are satisfied in their objects, problems hunt about 
for their solutions, and hopes and queries grope for their fulfil¬ 
ment. Now, what appears to distinguish e, from experiences 
of subsequent orders is mainly its calm and repose and their 
unrest and tension. 

The repose and tension of a mental fact are simple feelings 
and matters for direct introspection : there is a fact which 
appears to be momentarily satisfied with itself, it may forth¬ 
with become a new centre of psychic disturbance, a new basis 
for mental elaboration ; but for a moment it is a place where 
my regard pauses, and at least a considerable part of the stress 
and tension of mental life is removed. When 1 compare an idea 
with its impression, a hope with its fulfilment, a motive with 
its satisfaction, a question with its answer, I think I feel the 
repose and quiescence of one fact as distinguished from the 
stress and tension of another. Let me assume that there is a 
level or plane in mental life where all tensions vanish or become 
infinitely small ; by ‘tension’ I refer to the peculiar agitation 
which characterizes an idea pressing for an impression—when 

the idea itself is the object of my regard, it is a quiescent fact_ 

it is a distinct state of conscious disturbance. Let me assume 
also that all mental facts which are removed from this level of 
evanescent tensions, have tendencies to this level in the ratio 
of their distances from it. Thus if T be the tendency of a 
mental fact to the quiescent level, and R its distance from it, we 
have its tension expressed by the equation T=f (R). Now, what 
is the distance of a mental fact from the quiescent level ? 
Suppose I have a bare consciousness of this or that without any 
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further determination : a kind of awareness with which we are 
familiar and which is expressible only by such ejaculations as 
‘lo !’. In such awareness there is evidently a relaxation of ten¬ 
sions which is not ordinarily approached in normal experience ; 
perhaps the relaxation is still more complete in the space of time 
when I am just going to sleep, when I am in the interesting 
borderland between waking and sleeping, when most of the sense- 
impressions have vanished and dreams have not yet appeared, a 
similar experience also possesses me when I am just going to be 
awake, in the twilight between the retreating night of sleep and 
the dawning day of wakefulness, when the cobweb of dreams has 
disappeared, and the solicitations of the external world are not 
yet answered. I shall not pause to enquire whether the removal 
of tensions in these experiences is absolutely complete or not, or 
whether the algebraic sum of the tensions is zero or not. In the 
sequel I shall have occasion to return to the absolute case or 
cases. Meanwhile, it is clear that in the experiences immediately 
preceding and succeeding sleep we have the nearest approxima¬ 
tion—barring of course possible cases of still closer approximation 
in pathological and other abnormal experiences—to the state of 
absolute removal of tensions. Thus if we denote the experi¬ 
ence of absolute relaxation, the hypothetical state, by the symbol 
Co or e simply, these last-named states may be represented 
by Cl,—so that I now put a somewhat different construction 
on this symbol (I have used it recently for any given, direct 
experience). Next compare this Cj, with the bare conscious¬ 
ness of this or that. We miss in this the complete or almost 
complete relaxation of e. There is here indeed aminimum 
of determination; but even this slight determination of 
‘this’ or ‘that’ certainly induces a distinct consciousness of ten¬ 
sion : to determine consciousness or awareness by any mode or 
form whatever is to put a strain upon it. Should there by any 
such state as mere consciousness or pure awareness, without any 
determination, we might expect it to be a state of complete 
quiescence, a condition of no strain or tension. Put the slightest 
construction upon it, make it even a consciousness of bare this or 
that, and you introduce a feeling of strain or tension. Every 
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determination or foim makes experience a directed magnitude, a 
vector, if 1 may be permitted to say so : consciousness or atten. 
tion assumes a direction, a special reference ; and surely it is not 
possible to direct and refer in a special way without inducing a 
characteristic feeling of strain or tension. Whoever has attended 
has known this characteristic feeling : whether the conditions 
be physiological or psychological, the feeling is unmistakable. 

I may compare pure consciousness—if of course this is not 
mythical—and even Cj to an equipotential suiface of electrical 
distribution. There is no difference of potentials between any 
two points, A and If, over this surface ; it is a stretch of 
consciousness in which there is apparently no sensible diversity 
of features, no preference, no differential incidence of subjective 
regard. Like the equipotential surface, such consciousness is also 
quiescent. To have a flow over this surface, we must have a 
difference of potentials between any two points, A and B, 
represented by Va — Vjr; similarly, to have a reference, a 
direction, a movement of attention, I must have determination 
or determinations in my total experience of the moment, in 
the given mass of consciousness. For this at least a single de¬ 
termination must be there: this will have a psychic potentia 
higher than the rest of the mass—the whole mass is undoubted-1 
ly larger than the determination or determinations that may 

there be in it ; [e] is larger than Pn ; consciousness or atten- 

'n 

tion—I am using the terms indifferently for the present—is 
evenly distributed when experience is homogeneous, without 
determination ; the result is repose and no tension ; if how¬ 
ever the slightest stress or emphasis is laid on any point 
in the mass, its psychic homogeneity goes, and with it the 
impartial distribution of attention ; and there is induced a 
peculiar feeling of tendency, of direction and reference, 
briefly, a consciousness of commotion and disturbance which 
is the more pronounced the higher goes up the psychic 
potential (if I may use this suggestive expression) of a point 
in the mass relatively to the rest of the mass. Pressure in 
Hydrostatics and temperature in Thermodynamics play the 
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same part as potential in Electricity ; we might therefore go 
in for this instructive analogy to the other sciences. All 
the same, to keep pace with the scientific conception of Poten¬ 
tial, I may define my Psychic Potential thus : 

It is the feeling of tension that would be experienced by 
the Subject in bringing an unit of attention (as attention is 
a variable quantity, or even a vector quantity, 1 may pertinently 
speak of an unit) from a state of experience where the potential 
is zero—or to avoid the word 'potential' in the definition—from 
a pure consciousness of bare existence to the point, feature or 
state whose potential we are defining. 

I will devote a future section to this psychic Potential. In 
the meanwhile, it is instructive to compare, with subsequent 
phases of experience in point of repose and quiescence. 
Whenever experience is a directed magnitude, with a particular 
reference and determination, it is a consciousness of tendency 
and disturbance : this is a fundamental proposition of the science 
of experience of which clear introspection ought to establish. 
Further ; the more is an experience removed from the level of 
least or no tension—let us assume Ci for the present to be such 
a level—the greater is the consciousness of tendency and 
disturbance accompanying it : this law does not apparently 
quite consist with the law of inverse square which governs the 
behaviour of physical forces. Now, the varying order of dis¬ 
turbance is sufficiently clearly indicated in our normal ex¬ 
perience. Thus ; Taking the experience of just falling asleep 
and just awaking as the starting level of minimum of tension and 
disturbance, the bare consciousness of this or that comes next 
in descending order of quiescence or ascending order of distur¬ 
bance. Next comes any steady sense-experience, e.g., my 
experience as I am gazing intently at the cloud. When ex¬ 
perience involves continuous movement of regard, as when I am 
following with eye a moving object, or exploring a given field, 
or noting a changing feeling, it becomes farther removed from 
the state of quiescence, and shows of course greater disturbance 
and tension. A mental image or picture is on the whole an 
experience of still greater tension, though the fact is not quite 
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apparent to reflection. Is an unsteady sense-experience like the 
one just described more quiescent than the cairn, abiding 
image, for example, the image of the face of a departed friend ? 
Is the experience of an anxious, breathless chase more peaceful 
than the forming, settling image of a Sorting Demon in the 
brain of a Claik Maxwell, or the image of the Ocean of primor¬ 
dial nebula in the mind ol a Kant ? 

A full discussion over this question I must now defer ; but 
I may be allowed to indicate that a direct experience, an experi¬ 
ence bound up with the apprehension of reality, appears to 
possess, in spite of all commotion within itself, a character of 
abiding quiescence to which no indirect, second-hand experience, 
not connected with the perception of reality, can lay claim, how¬ 
ever calm and collected it may be within itself. As we shall see, 
it is the peculiar quiescence of the former which makes it a ready 
index of reality, and it is the peculiar unrest and tension of the 
latter which makes it an equally ready disclaimer of reality. I 
do not allude merely to the relative permanence and indepen¬ 
dence of the former—characters well-recognised in the science of 
Mind. However tranquil an aspect an idea may wear, it is 
secretly nervous and fatally moved by an yearning. Somehow I 
cannot close with an idea ; it is perhaps too thin to sustain my 
interest ; I must press forward to denser stuff. An idea carries 
with it a consciousness of something wanting, something that 
remains to be told and given. Like an echo and a shade it awa¬ 
kens in the mind an enquiry, an yearning after something more, 
and thus fills it with a consciousness of incompleteness and 
tension. An idea is a symbol that longs for its meaning in fact, a 
problem that awaits its solution in the verities of existence. 
This inward reference of an idea to something beyond itself, this 
fatal disposition of a thought to body itself forth, accounts for 
the note of tension which marks its appearance and permeates its 
history. On the other hand, however restive a perceptual fact 
may appear to be, it is certainly not haunted by this sense of 
dissatisfaction with its own birth-right, not moved by a tendency 
to a level of existence beyond its own. A perception also may 
suggest an enquiry and present a problem : the answer and solu- 
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tion may have to be found through a long-drawn array of conjec¬ 
tures, ideas and theories ; but a perception need not seek to 
justify its own existence ; it is there in its own right, to hold its 
own against a whole world of ideas and theories that may seek to 
demolish it ; one may require to enquire about its conditions and 
consequences, or even may have suspicions as to its objective 
truth—theories too have oftentimes dared to question and revise 
facts ; but none the less, a perception is a consciousness of a 
plane of existence, final and secure, lays claim to a birth-right 
which is unquestionably of the first order. The perception itself 
may be a truth, or untruth, or half-truth ; but its level of exis¬ 
tence is final ; nothing which is not of the same order of 
existence, or is believed to lead to and culminate in an experience 
of the same order, is permitted to cross swords with it : percep¬ 
tion is opposed, corrected, or upset by another perception, actual 
or possible. Its level is the level of decisiveness and quiescence : 
an idea may be true or false ; it may be truer than a given 
perception ; but its level of existence as an idea, its status, is not 
final and absolute. Perceptual status is absolute in the sense that 
it is there in its own right and need not refer to anything beyond 
itself for its bare existence. I am not satisfied with my idea as 
such, unless it be the special case of an idea being an end in 
itself ; I am satisfied with my perception as such, unless it be the 
special case of a perception which I propose to interrogate and 
study. The truth is that the perceptual level is essentially the 
level of satisfaction, consummation of both interest and motive. 
1 need not dilate further on this distinction which, vital as it is in 
theory and in practice, is patent to clear introspection. With 
this distinction in mind I can see readily how a moving percep¬ 
tion is quieter than a standing idea : it is quiet and abiding in a 
sense in which an idea as such is not. 

In later sections 1 shall have occasion to go deeper, if 
possible, to the foundations of this quiescent level, but in the 
meanwhile I wish to dispel the apparent ambiguity that has 
so far been allowed to gather round the words 'tension’ and 
‘disturbance’. We all understand the peculiar tension and dis¬ 
turbance of an idea as compared with an imorcssion : but when 
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we compare one perception with another, as the consciousness of 
existence with no determination and reference with the consci¬ 
ousness of this or that, we know a feeling of tension which is not 
apparently of the same kind as what marks out an idea from an 
impression. Two perceptions belong to the same level of exist¬ 
ence, and consequently to the same zone of quiescence and 
satisfaction, as perceptions, if not as truths. An idea and an 
impression, as we have just seen, do not belong to the same level. 
Now, the tension of an idea in relation to an impression, is 
incidental to this difference of level between them ; there is 
tension because there is difference of potentials between the two. 
But does a perception as perception carry reference to another 
perception as perception ? Does my experience of the cloud 
essentially require another experience as a support to rest on and 
as a destiny to tend to ? All the ideas of life are symbols that 
require to be translated into such facts of immediate experience : 
but what such facts themselves require to be translated into ? A 
state finds its significance in the drama of real Life around it ; 
but where is this drama itself to derive its significance from ? 
Is the tension of directed attention of the same kind as the tension 
of an idea to a fact, an enquiry to a result, a motive to an object ? 

The world of sense may be merely the echo and suggestion 
of a Platonic Heaven of ideal archetypes : thus a sense-perception 
as a copy may have an essential reference to its ideal pattern : the 
truth that I see or hear may be but a fleeting shadow of the truth 
that lives eternally in pure thought. But the truth of pure 
thought is not an idea in the ordinary psychological sense, not a 
consciousness of mediateness and reference : like an idea it is not 
mediate between a fact and a fact and referring to both : like fact 
itself it is immediate and ultimate. Now, let me ask this : Does 
a truth of sense-perception differ from a truth of Platonic pure 
thought in level ? Does the latter truth carry with it a sense of 
greater depth, security and immediateness than the former ? I 
do not refer to their relative scientific values ; I refer to the 
psychological character of the belief which accompanies each 
apart from any question as to the place of either among the 
verities of existence. To explain my meaning : In the dim twi- 
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light of the evening I mistake a rope, laid across my walk, for a 
snake. The rope-snake is an illusion : it is nowhere amid the 
verities. But so long as it is not challenged and found out, does 
not the rope snake appear to possess a manner of existence a^ 
least as immediate and interesting as the tall trees with their 
cloaks of deepening gloom, the pale heaven awaiting in solemn 
suspense, the first message of a solitary star, and the lingering 
echoes of a distant pastoral song ? Apart from scientific values, 
one perception would thus appear to go as deeply home to us as 
another : perceptions as perceptions would appear to carry a 
belief of immediateness and reality of the same order. 

I shall enquire later on as to whether there may not be diffe¬ 
rent orders or levels of felt immediateness and reality among 
perceptions themselves. Perhaps the belief of immediateness and 
reality, security and quiescence, apart from all scientific interests 
of comparison, classification and explanation, is not strictly 
uniform throughout the whole range of our perceptions : perhaps 
perceptions have intrinsic differences in this accompanying tone 
of belief ; they may perhaps be ranged accordingly in different 
grades of felt and believed reality. I shall have occasion to point 
out the distinction between a logical gradation of belief in facts 
and a psychological gradation of belief in them. Perhaps it will be 
possible to show in the sequel that every perception of a deter¬ 
minate direction and form necessarily involves an ideal construc¬ 
tion or structure, is a ‘presentative-representative’ complex : so 
that every normal perception is a mixed product and not pure 
perception at all : by ‘pure perception’ I mean the consciousness, 
if possible, of bare existence, with no determination and direc¬ 
tion, not even the simplest determination of this or that : the 
level of conscious life where the potential is zero or infinity, the 
plane of absolute quiescence and truth. Now, since every direct¬ 
ed perception involves a representative element, presupposes the 
backing of a psychic disposition, I may pertinently say that it is 
not exactly on the same level with pure perception, or which 
comes nearest to it, the level of quiescence is not the same : if Cx 
is the level of no tension, the directed perception is the level of 
some tension. Suppose I call this latter perception e* ; since 
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every is a ‘presentative-representative’ complex floating in a 
fluid of pure perception ( a conception to be explained and 
followed up later on ), it involves two distinct elements, the ele¬ 
ment of pure perception ( say, P ) and an element of directed, 
determined feeling backed by psychic dispositions and involving 
a representative structure ( say, R, R'). In my perception of the 
cloud, for example, there is the pure consciousness of objective 
existence—1 differentiate it here not of course on the assumption 
that this is not an abstraction—there is the presentative feeling 
of colour, light and shade, and shape backed and determined by 
psychic dispositions ; and there is the representative structure 
without which this experience would not be a perception of 
cloud at all. The experience of the moment is not indeed a sum 
of these elements ; but in analysis it will be presentable as a 
sum. Thus: e 2 =P + R + R', where R and R', stand respec¬ 
tively for the presentative and representative elements in the 
given experience. Now, let us assume that the feeling of 
tension in P is zero, or Tp —0 ; then, since R is a directed and 
determined feeling it will have a positive tension, or in other 
words, TR = a. This difference of tension between P and R 
is due, at least, to the direction and determination of attentive 
consciousness in R, if not to any difference of level between 
them. But R' is an ideal element besides being a directed and 
determined one like R ; therefore the tension of R' will be due 
partly to its special direction and determination and partly to its 
difference of level ( since an ideal element is not on the same 
level of existence as perceptual or presentative); thus TR' = ci'-f h. 
Hence the total tension of ei=a + a' + b. Of the three compo¬ 
nents of the total tension, a and a' belong to the same kind, 
as both are due to special directions and determinations of 
consciousness ; the tension b is of another kind, as it is due to 
the difference of level between R' on the one hand and P and R 
on the other. It is the aggregate tension that is felt of course in 
actual experience, but as this tension is a variable quantity invol¬ 
ving both direction and magnitude, it may quite naturally have 
components involving also both direction and magnitude : to say 
that when I feel the tension of it is equivalent to the feeling of 
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three component tensions of two kinds, is no outrage on psycho¬ 
logy : I do not of course feel the total tension as a synthesis or 
composition of tensions at all ; but that need not prevent the 
total tension from having a composition and internal diversity. 

The difficulty, however, seems to be this ; Generally an 
idea is characterised by a peculiar feeling of tension because 
its level of existence, its potential, is not the same as that of an 
impression : the feeling of directed attention, the tension of the 
Ca kind, may also be there in it. But when idea appears in the 
company of a perceptual feeling when it is simply the repre¬ 
sentative element of the ‘presentative-representative’ whole, does 
it not forsake its own level and share the status of the perceptual 
whole ? Surely an idea loses its character as an idea when it 
supplements the presentative elements in my perception of the 
cloud ; ‘the touch of truth is the touch of life’, and does not the 
touch of perception rob an idea of its restive and mediate nature, 
and make the representative structure of distance, solidity, 
flavour and taste of an apple which I see from a distance, assume 
the immediate and quiescent character of the colour, light and 
shade, and surface which are alone perhaps presented to be ? 
If so, h-tension is a mythical component in the above equation 
€ 2 ="a + a'+ b. By supposition, fc is a tension due to difference of 
level between R' and R ; But if R'’s association with R in the 
perceptual mass makes it kin, then there is no real difference 
of potential between them, and consequently, no resulting 
tension, h. 

The sequel will show perhaps whether this difficulty is 
decisive or can be overcome. Here 1 will briefly say this. That 
the status of a presentative fact is not affected by the contribu¬ 
tion of representative elements into its structure, is a proposition 
that does not appear to be strictly true. Apart from the element 
of pure perception, P, a given experience, C 2 , is partly presenta¬ 
tive and partly representative, is presentable in analysis as a sum 
of R and R'. When not in conjunction in the make-up of a 
fact-whole there is clearly a difference in level between R and 
R' ; they do not belong to the same order of facts. Vv^hen 
however, they are associated in the same direct experience, does 
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not the comparatively low calibre of R' sensibly affect the 
pristine purity of R? Does not R in adopting R' into its fold 
and status compromise its own virile blood ? Let me take an 
extreme case first. The rope-snake of an illusion is also partly 
an immediate feeling and partly a supplementing idea : there is 
the direct impression of a black, thin, longish object, and there 
is also a supply of representative factors which must be there in 
order to dress up this object and make it appear a snake. Now, 
all is well so long as the experience is not suspected to be an 
illusion : but what is the possibility of its being suspected or 
known as an illusion at all? The direct, presentative element, 
the black, thin, longish object is safe and trustworthy in all cases 
unless of course my eyes have played false : this at any rate does 
not run the risk of being upset, no matter whether a rope or a 
snake comes to be installed upon it ; it endures as the imme¬ 
diately given datum, whatever structure may be raised or 
demolished over it. Some sort of construction must indeed 
be put upon it, in order that it may pass as a full-fledged reality : 
a mere black, thin, longish surface is not a concrete object where 
perception can pause : some sort of supplementing is evidently 
essential. Thus we have the following paradox : The element 
which is necessary (R') to make a concrete reality of an imme¬ 
diately given datum of feeling (R), is the very possibility of the 
insecurity and revision of the total experience (e 2 = R-(-R'). 
Remove R' and you have a datum of immediate feeling absolutely 
safe and trustworthy, but no concrete object of perception ; 
contribute R' and you have forthwith a concrete object of 
perception, but the native virility of the datum has been 
impaired, and there has appeared a possibility of the experience 
being challenged* corrected and contradicted ; it is the ideal 
structure that is thus liable to be challenged, corrected and 
contradicted ; the datum endures through all vicissitudes of 
fortune. The representative element, however essential, would 
thus appear to be an element of insecurity. This is true, more 
or less, in all cases of normal experience. Now, the question is: 
Is there any lurking insecurity, or rather feeling of insecurity^ 
while, an experience is not being challenged or suspected by 
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reason of the intermixture of presentative and representative 
elements in the whole ? Logical insecurity is not the same as 
psychological or felt insecurity ; it is evidently for unsophisticated 
introspection to say whether there is felt insecurity or not in a 
given experience. I myself feel there is a distinct weakening of 
the sense of security by the admixture of ideas with a given 
datum of feeling : the ideas keep up an appearance of security on 
the strength of the belief that they stand for possible feelings. 
Now possible feelings may well pull on with actual feelings, 
but it is nevertheless a far cry between them. Hence ideas 
as representing possible feelings may be admitted to the status 
of actual feelings in the total experience and share the general 
security of direct knowledge ; but the suffrage of possible 
feelings is never exactly equivalent in experience to the suffrage 
of actual feelings ; there cannot but be fall in the sense of 
security by reason of the intermixture of the actual and possible. 
And 1 submit that this fall is a fact of feeling. The equality of 
level between the presentative and representative elements in 
the given experience, Cj, would thus appear to be approximatg 
rather than exact ; hence, b in the above equation is not a 
fictitious tension. 

There is another point which we should note in passing. 
The ‘presentative-representative’ complex may come to exist in 
two ways : with the stress laid on the presentative half, in which 
case the experience will be perceptual; or with the stress laid on 
the representative half, in which case the experience will be 
conceptual or ideational. Even what is regarded as an idea 
is not there without a more or less strong presentative injection : 
pure idea like pure perception would appear as an abstraction. 
There is generally a large contribution of organic and particularly 
cephalic sensations, feeling of attention, in the make-up of 
what popularly passes as an idea ; the idea is only a section 
of a total experience which may involve, besides the presentative 
elements just mentioned, even vague and confused sensations 
of objective sights, sounds and smells, which is also therefore 
a ‘presentative-representative’ complex with the characteristic 
that the subjective emphasis is here laid on the representative 
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side. It would appear, however, that it is not merely the 
difference of emphasis that makes an impression an impression, 
and an idea an idea. A perception is accepted and necessarily 
accepted as a ‘presentative-representative’ complex : an idea is 
not ; it is merely the idea while its setting in actual feelings 
is tacitly ignored. However that may be, the following general 
law will perhaps be admitted : 

An idea gains in assurance by being associated with an 
immediate feeling in a mass of experience, though it gains 
by reducing the security of the experience such as it would 
possess if it consisted of actual feelings alone : on the other hand, 
a feeling loses in vigour and assurance by being associated with 
an idea, particularly if the emphasis of subjective life is being 
laid on the idea for the time being. Briefly, there is always 
a clear difference of level between an impression and an idea, 
however they be mixed up with each other ; and this difference 
induces a feeling of tension in any experience in which they 
may co-exist. 

So far I have been able to carry the order of quiescence only 
a very little way. I will devote the next section to a systematic 
study of the meaning of quiescence. 


5. Meaning of Quiescence 

I define absolute quiescence as a state of consciousness of pure 
existence, with no special subjective direction and reference, 
with no difference of level and potential between one part of the 
experience and another. As I have hinted already, experience 
will show special subjective direction and reference if it assumes 
the least form or determination such as this or that ; to have no 
difference of level or potential, experience must be strictly 
homogeneous, that is to say, must not involve the least ideal or 
representative structure. As it is one of the special objects of 
this essay to study this consciousness of absolute quiescence—the 
Brahman of the Upanishads—the Home of Final Truth—I will 
certainly not lightly dismiss it in the sequel ; but here I purpose 
it rather as a mathematical possibility than as a veritable reality. 
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Absolute quiescence in mental life is possible in the conscious¬ 
ness of pure being : whether our consciousness is, or can be, ever 
actually a consciousness of pure being is another question. Let 
me use the notation Q for quiescence absolute. Whether this 
Q is or is not a positive experience for us we do not yet care to 
know : in normal life we have enough experience of relative 
quiescence—an idea that I will explain presently—to know what 
it IS like : in defining Q however whether absolute or relative, I 
have necessarily to indicate what it is not, 1 have to be conten^ 
with a negative statement. While 1 am gazing at the cloud for 
some time my experience, apart from other elements, is partly a 
feeling of quiescence or repose, and partly one of tension or 
stress, if not actual displacement. When I am following with the 
eye a moving object, or noting even a rapidly changing feeling, a 
rushing train of ideas, my experience, apart from other elements, 
is partly also a feeling of pauses, and partly ot course a feeling of 
stress and actual displacement: there must be fairly substantive, 
enduring parts even in a desparately rushing stream of conscious¬ 
ness—no matter whether we can bathe but once or more than 
once in the stream—in order that experience may be at all 
possible for us. We may have a feeling of transition between 
one substantive experience and another, as James claims for us : 
but this certainly does not imply that we have an immediate feel¬ 
ing of mere transition or change : experience is a whole which 
involves the consciousness of one substantive element. A, chang- 

A 

ing or passing on to another substantive element, B : it is [e]^. on 

the analogy of the previous notations, where A and B stand for 
the limits of the given experience. A in becoming B in experi¬ 
ence must allow consciousness to pause and crystallize enough at 
some places of the flow in order that one may actually follow and 
know the process, every place where attention is allowed to stop 
and gather itself together becomes a relatively stable and subs¬ 
tantive part of the mass of experience. Now, in the two concrete 
cases that I have taken, 1 mark this vital difference : The cloud 
of quiescent attention is not an experience of absolute quies. 
cence; it involves both quiescence and stress ; but the former 
element predominates and imparts its tone to the whole 
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experience. The moving object or train of ideas also involves 
both the elements, but here the latter predominates and imparts 
its tone to the whole experience. Hence in both cases, quiescence 
and stress are relative. Denoting the element of Stress by the 
notation S, or adopting the usual inverse notation, Q."*, I may 
say that the experience of quiescence and stress in a given case is 


determined by the ratio 


In defining the Q of an experience. 


however, I find that 1 cannot do it positively, but that I must do 
it in terms of the relative value of its inverse, S, i.e., the value of 
S as estimated by a certain standard of psychic disturbance—the 
standard by which we roughly feel and compare the stresses or 
tensions or displacements of several experiences. Thus supposing 
a to be such a standard of intuitive comparison, I may represent 
the S of a given experience by the equation S=Tm' ; so that in 
defining or describing the quiescence of the same experience I 
express it as though it were (T«)“', though the quiescence like 
the stress is undoubtedly a matter of direct feeling. 


6. Experience as a Resultant 


To the treatment of the ratio ^ I will return later. In the 


meanwhile, I have not adopted the Herbartian psychology of 
mutually helping and inhibiting presentations. Experience is 
an inexpressible unity in difference, and however forces may 
wrestle and match together behind the scenes, facts apparently 
come single on the stage to play their parts : the stamp of unity 
is unmistakable even on the most chequered experiences of 
life : experience is never really a synthesis of presentations, it is 
a presentation always. In the foregoing paragraphs I may have 
treated feelings of tension as if they were complex feelings 
resulting from the composition of simple feelings ; and a 
moment ago I was apparently considering the feeling of quies¬ 
cence and stress in a given experience as if it were a feeling of 
quiescence as compared with a feeling of stress. But this was 
■not my meaning. A feeling may quite legitimately be treated 
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as one that would result if certain feelings conspired in a certain 
manner : an actual resultant motion may conveniently be treated 
as if it were composed of two or more separate motions. In the 
latter case it is not necessary for an actually moving object to 
have all these component motions distributively : the skylark 
that soars in the sky like ‘an unembodied joy whose race is just 
begun’ flies in the resultant direction produced by its moving 
wings : waves dash and winds blow as Nature’s forces, conspire ; 
the stars roll and the atoms flock together, part and dance as 
Nature’s wholes, sums of resultants bid them, IT is an element¬ 
ary law of dynamics that when a number of forces act on a 
body, the acceleration (or change of velocity ) due to each is 
the same in direction and magnitude as if the other forces had 
not been in action. So that every actual displacement can be 
analysed and studied as a result produced by certain elementary 
displacements (which can appropriately be represented by a 
system of vectors) due respectively to certain forces acting on 
the moving body : a diagram of displacements or vectors will 
clearly exhibit how the actual transference stands in relation to 
the forces that have been operating on the body. 

In the former case, is an experience, a feeling, capable of 
such treatment ? We have once for all committed ourselves to 
the view that experiences are one and simple in presentation : 
but can a given experience be regarded as a resultant of certain 
component forces ? Is the unity and simplicity of an experience 
inconsistent with its having a resultant character ? I think, no. 
Herbart would regard an actual experience as the resultant of 
mutually aiding and inhibiting presentations, and the presenta¬ 
tions are essentially spiritual, not material, activities, James 
would regard an experience as a result that follows as a whole, 
not piecemeal, upon a definite resultant cerebral action : each 
pulse of nerve agitation is not accompanied by an atom of 
feeling, and an actual experience is not the sum of a number 
of such atoms of feeling ; the summation or composition is no 
mental affair at all : experience is a fact that follows as a whole 
upon a total cerebral fact ; it is a result nevertheless though 
the component forces in this case are cerebral, not spiritual, 
9 
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activities. In general, the following views may be taken as to the 
nature of a given experience : 

(1) As a synthesis or sum of certain elementary actual 
feelings ; 

(2) As a synthesis of certain sub-conscious or quasi-consci- 
ous feelings ; 

(3) As a result that follows as a whole upon a total brain- 
state : no composition above the level of consciousness ; 

(4) As a result produced by the concurrence of certain 
spiritual dispositions. But what are these spiritual dispositions ? 
Are they actual feelings or subconscious ideas ? Or do the 
dispositions of the mind inhere in matter, and particularly in the 
brain ' Thus this view will be reducible to one of the three 
preceding \'iews. 


{5} As a resultant (synthetic) unity for conception or 
rej'resentation and as a simple (though differentiated) unity for 
intuition or presentation : I conceive my experience as a 
synthetic manv, as a fact in consciousness that has resulted 
from the confluence of a number of simple, elementary feelings, 
e.g., my experience of a tree ; on the other hand, immediate 
intuition or actual feeling possesses inalienably a character in 
which all logical categories are lost. It will be advisable here 
to develop a little this last view. 


1 define representative experience as an experience that 
makes an object in thought of another experience. Thus if 

[e]': is our symbol for a given immediate experience, its 
corresponding representative thought will be symbolised by a 


cumbrous notation like this: {E}t„ where the index stands 
for the thought of the given experience. The interpretation of 
the symbol will be this : A representative experience is itself a 
presentative fact which is especially emphasised as image or 
idea of a given experience ; asa fact of experience it is evidently 
larger than the image or idea of the given experience: When I am 
thinking of a tree my entire experience of the moment is not 
equivalent to the thought of the tree ; again my experience of 
the moment is undoubtedly a presentative or immediate fact. 
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though its place of emphasis is an image or thought ; lastly, 
in mental life it is the place of emphasis that really counts : 
in perception the point or aspect emphasised is usually taken as 
the perceptual fact, so also in conception, it is the ideal place 
of emphasis that makes the whole experience of the moment 
a representative one. 

It should be observed further that in the last symbol there 
is a difference in time ( t ) between the whole experience and 
the part (e) which is embraced by it in thought. The experience- 
whole is ever a present fact ; e' is also synchronous with it : 
it is the emphasised part which makes the whole a whole ; 
but e is never a fact present along with E. Ordinarily, however, 
I shall denote a representative experience by the simpler 
symbol Ee'. 

It is clear also that the index of the complete symbol may 
itself be a complex idea instead of a simple one. It may be the 
idea of a sum, series or configuration of facts. In fact, the 
peculiarity of a representative experience lies in this. Intuition 
may be a configuration or a series as regarded by the psycho¬ 
logist, but it is not a configuration or a series to itself; on the 
other hand, conception may, and often does, involve the thought 
of a configuration or a series : what is not possible in intuition 
becomes possible in representation : intuition is the level of 
absorption, idea is the level of excursion. To resort to notations 
again. In physical science ‘configuration’ is an order in space, 
and ‘series' is an order in time : I shall use the former term 
in a somewhat extended sense to mean co-existence of points or 
facts or features, whether in space or in thought. In this sense, 
we see, every determinate experience may be regarded as a 
configuration ; but intuitive experience, though itself being a 
configuration, does not know itself as one such. It knows itself, 
appears to itself, as a configuration in repiesentative thought: this 
is contemplated configuration. Now, this latter is essentially a sum 
of discrete elements. If e be a given experience mass, an element 
of the experience may be represented i)y the usual notation de' 
(I confine myself to the case in which the mass is of one kind 
throughout). The idea of this element will then be 5e' or. 
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more correctly, Eoe'. Hence the idea of the configurated 
elements will be S5e',' where S stands for the operation of 
summation. If the constitution of the mass be not homogeneous, 
we shall have different elements such as 5e'g, oe' 3 , and so 
on. The contemplated configuration will again be S5e', where 
S stands for the same operation as before, ^e' serves as the type 
of the various elements. Therefore a representative experience 
which involves the thought of a configuration will be denoted 
by the symbol . It should be noted, however, that the 

operation S is not a quite simple summation in all cases of 
ideation. 

Elements of ideas which are supposed to constitute a complex 
idea are never quite like discrete, independent atoms : in massing 
together they influence the constitutions and tones of one another, 
so that the operation is not the same as oe'a + ^e'i : 

even the order of addition goes to determine the result of the 
process : order is essential in thought analysis and synthesis : the 
same is true in vector analysis, and indeed in all mathematical 
computations where the elements are processes and not simply 
statical numbers and space-determinations. Compare for a mo¬ 
ment the mental rehearsal of a musical composition : how order 
seems to be the very soul of the thing ! The mental recapitula¬ 
tion of the features of a tree does not appear to depend much on 
the order of representation, but the order is not certainly 
immaterial. 

The illustration of a musical composition has taken us sur¬ 
reptitiously to the thought of a series. As in the case of configura¬ 
tion, so in this case, the idea of a series must be carefully 
distinguished from a scries of ideas. Every idea bears a two-fold 
character as already indicated ; it has reference to two distinct 
planes or levels of existence ; the plane of the given and the plane 
of the suggested. I may also distinguish them as categorical and 
conditional planes. A fact that is, is : there can be no question 
or contingency about its bare isness : even the rope-snake of an 
illusion is in a distinct sense. A fact that is only thought of by 
me requires the fulfilment of certain conditions to become for 
me an actual, given fact of the first kind. In quaternions an 
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operator q is necessary for transforming a vector a into another 
vector /9, so that we may have qa=y3. Similarly a certain opera¬ 
tion is necessary for transforming a fact of the first plane or kind 
into a fact of the second plane or kind, that is to say, the idea of 
a fact into the perception of the fact. In our own symbols, pe' 
=e, where p stands for the necessary operation which will realize 
e' ( the ideal part in representative experience ) into e ( presenta- 
tive experience ). But it should be also observed that E®' is a 
presentative experience as well, and this in a different sense. Let 
us denote two corresponding presentative and representative 

experience by e'a, and E*', respectively. Then the latter is re¬ 
presentative so far as the reference is to the former; but as its 
symbolical constitution shows it is presentative as well, viz., so 
far as the reference is to the flow of experiences in mental life : 
even an idea is a fact that has succeeded another fact in this flow, 
and though its precursor might have been of the stuff of which 
perceptions are made, the two belong to the same level of exis¬ 
tence so long as the reference is to the flow of conscious life : as 
mere subjective states the rope-snake is as good as the Super- 
dreadnaught. Nay, more ; an idea does not lose its title to 
immediate existence in comparison with an impression as such, it 
is hollow, thin air only by the side of the corresponding impre¬ 
ssion and its family. The fall of an apple is a genuine fact, and 
is determined by its proper assemblage of conditions, and has its 
place in the universal configuration and concatenation of pheno¬ 
mena ; the illusion of a rope-snake is also a fact as genuine and 
has as assumed a place in Nature’s economy as the fall of the 
classical apple which has made the distant stars our kin. Thus 
an illusion and an idea are not merely subjective but cosmic 
facts : we call them hollow because we look to a part in them 
and ignore the whole : I have regarded them as conditional 
because certain operations must be gone through in order that 
their objects may be contradicted or realized—because, in short, 
my interest is pragmatic and not usually scientific. Suppose f (e^, 
c) represents a family of experiences (an idea to be developed 
later on ), where c is the parameter of the family—that is to say, 
it is constant for the same experience but different for different 
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experiences, so that any particular member of the family may be 
specified by the particular value or meaning assigned to c. Then, 
E'' is representative and unsubstantial in comparison with f ( ei, 
c ), but it is presentative and substantial both in the subjective 
and cosmic series of facts, such as 

...-l-f*fei, c) + fs(e 2 , a) + f«(es, b) + ... 

(1) Subjective series, 

...4 fk(ei, c) + fk''ea, a) + fk(cs, b) + ... 

(2) Cosmic series. 

1 have arranged the series in order of families. 

Let me make a short appeal to reflection. Suppose while 
I am looking at a cloud I am thinking of Shelley or Kalidas : 
does the thought of the poet appear unsubstantial by the side 
of sense-perception? Not at all. So long as the idea is not 
challenged and referred to its object poet, there is no suspicion 
of unsubstantiality at all—indeed no question of actuality and 
hollowness is involved ; the thought is taken to be as much 
a fact as the cloud ; each is real. The hollowness of the thought 
appears only in reference to its object not directly in reference to 
the cloud and other experience. Even after the thought of 
hollowness has come, the idea of Shelley can be made to appear 
hollow bv the side of the cloud only by subsuming the latter 
under the family of the former's object (the actual poet) or by 
extending the conception of the family so as to include the cloud 
and other sense-experiences. By such subsumption or extension 
what was a closed curve becomes a plane of infinite dimensions. 

I say this : My idea Shelley is unsubstantial by the side of 
the real Shelley and other objects intimately associated with 
Shellev (to which therefore my thought is carried in referring 
to the real poet, and which consequently may be regarded as 
the family of the object); now, real Shelley belongs to^the same 
order or plane of experience as the cloud now before me ; Shelley 
and the cloud are in a sense akin ; ergo, the idea Shelley is 
unsubstantial bv the side of the cloud before me. Note the 
indirectness which marks this way of thinking. Directly an idea 
IS believed to be hollow only by the side of its corresponding 
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impression and those intimately bound up with it. The corres¬ 
ponding impression and its family is as it were a closed curve 
which after taking in the cloud and other objects of sense-experi¬ 
ence becomes a plane of infinite extent, viz,, the plane of given, 
categorical experience—self-satisfied, quiescent fact. An idea is 
then believed to be hollow in reference to this plane. Now, look 
at this idea from the viewpoint of mental and cosmic life, and its 
hollowness goes. The scheme of the universe regarded as a 
configuration and concatenation of phenomena knows nothing 
of impostors : the wildest dream that man has ever dreamt has 
occurred with as good a title as any of the best attested events in 
the world's history ; we dub it a phantom because we are 
pragmatic and would want it to serve a particular end, to do 
office for another order of occurrences ; but we often forget 
that if a dream cannot be made to play the role of broad 
day-light experience, neither can the latter be an equivalent 
substitute for the former : each is real in its own place and 
way, and if in history dreams and theories have unceasingly 
pressed for their realization, the so-called realized facts have also 
often received their momentum and drawn their inspiration 
from the thin air and the cobweb. 

In intuition proper there is no thought either of configuration 
or series : I must pull myself up now and then to perceive 
a given stretch of intuitive experience as a series of successive 
pulses of feeling : in itself it is a continuity the nature of which 
is intuitively given but not logically presentable. It does not 
even think of itself as a continuity or a unity : there is no 
articulate thought of either. Intuition is dumb (3) : I cannot 
think and talk of it without putting an ideal construction upon 
it, without projecting my own shadow into it : this appears to be 
the irrefragable truth in Kantianism : Understanding makes 
Nature, 

When I think I am having a series of feelings, my experi¬ 
ence is certainly a double affair. My consciousness seems to 
oscillate between two distinct planes in an experience of this 
kind—the intuitive plane and the ideal. Let me resort to 
symbols. Suppose an experience of the intuitive plane is 
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represented by simple e, and an experience of the representative 
plane by e' (not the entire experience which is E*'). Suppose 

we express continuity by the notation [E]®* which indicates 
that a given experience E is continuous between the limits ei and 
e^ ; observe that in such experience there is no thought of 
series. 


1 propose to enlarge upon the idea of psychic continuity in 
a more fitting place. In the meanwhile, I cannot pass on without 
calling attention to some of the salient features of this continuity. 
In the first place I wish to emphasise the fact that experience, as 
me know it, is essentially continuous : there are apparently no gaps 
in the flow of mental life. I cannot imagine a condition of my 
existence in which I am absolutely without experience of any 
kind, a perfectly neutral zone in my life where one experience 
has ended but another has not yet begun. Life for me is always 
a life of experience of some sort ; Life, like Nature, abhors 
vacuum—mental void, feeling-and-thought-nothing-ness. Let me 
distinguish such continuity of mental life as absolute : such 


continuity seems to pertain to the very essence of mental exis¬ 
tence. Consciousness must continue, and continue even through 
states which have been unhappily described as 'unconscious’ : it 
is the only substance—I call it 'substance', James and his follo¬ 
wing notwithstanding—that refuses to be put out or limited by 
Its own negation. This continuance which appears to be bound 
up with its essence, and is not subject to, and determined by, any 
reference external to itself, may properly be regarded as absolute 
Where the reference is, however, to an object, condition, or 
agency external to itself, experience may be said to possess 
relative continuity. Of relative continuity I may notice here 
three irnportant varieties. A given experience may be regarded 
as continuous with respect either to the level of intuition 
or to the level of ideation : while for some moments I am 
intent y gazing at the cloud before me, without ever moving 
off into the realm of ideas, my experience for these moment^ 
IS a perceptual continuum. Though perception may require 
the filling up and interpretation of the rude presentative frLe- 
work by means of representative elements, a true perception 
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need not involve the actual shifting of the mind’s stress from the 
‘given’ to the ‘recalled’ half of the complex affair ; however a 
perception may inform itself and grow, it does not allow, 
in a typical case, the emphasis of subjective regard to be 
transferred from itself ; it is this circumstance which makes 
the ‘recalled’ or suggested elements—I am adopting for one 
moment the language of atomistic psychology—to share the 
immediate character of the ‘given’ : the smell and the taste 
of an orange appear to be given as directly as the colour 
and shape which are alone perhaps presented to me as I am 
looking at it from a distance. Now, this is continuity of 
experience with respect to the plane of intuition Similarly, 
experience may be continuous with respect to the plane of 
idea or thought also. An idea or thought is certainly not 
without its intuitive setting or background : it presupposes 
not only a previous intuition but is imbedded in a present 
intuition also. Symbolically the total experience of the moment 
when I am supposed to be occupied with an idea as distinguished 
from an impression is not e' but E* • So that we have a paradox ; 
The experience of an idea is not an idea itself; it is an intui¬ 
tion : and in this sense, all experience is intuition. We call 
it an idea in accordance with a particular distribution of the 
subjective regard. 

We may also speak of the continuity of a given experience 
with reference to the unity of the dominant interest, or what 
practically comes to the same thing, to the unity of the atten¬ 
tive effort put forth : an experience may be said to be conti¬ 
nuous during the time the subject has been actuated by one 
dominant interest, or while the attentive effort put forth by him 
has been one in a distinct sense. Observe that an experience 
continuous in this second sense may well be discontinuous in 
the first: a study of Shakespeare’s Julius Cassar may actually 
yield me a pretty long series of impressions and ideas, and may 
even be interrupted from time to time by a thousand and one 
knocks of a world which must ever grind and toil heedless of the 
bard’s lyre and the martyr’s thorny crown : but it is continuous 
in this sense that it has been inspired by a single guiding 
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purpose and has been sustained by generally uniformly directed 
pulses of attentiv'e effort. Lastly, I may perhaps pertinently 
speak of the continuity of an experience with reference to the 
unity of the object that is being experienced : experience is 
one in so far as its object is one : will not the last example of 
Julius Caesar serve me here too ? I have purposely refrained 
from attempting a possible reduction of these three varieties of 
experience-continuity : do we require really more kinds or less ? 

: 1 shall leave for the present this interesting topic of 
subjective continuity by indicating, if possible, a total or agg¬ 
regate expression for my thought during, say, a part of this eve¬ 
ning. for simplicity’s sake, let me confine my experience for 
this period exclusively to the level of thought or idea : I have 
been only thinking or meditating, and not seeing and doing ( it 
must be admitted however that this is not a correct representation 
of the fact). Suppose the total experience to be denoted by E. 
Now, evidently, E has been determined by three conditions : 
by a guiding dominant interest=x, say ; by its reference 
to a single, continuous object of thought=y, say ; and by its 
reference to a single level of conscious existence, viz,, the 
level of thought, by supposition,=?., say. I shall not dilate here 
on the nature and extent of this triple determination, but 
shall simply admit the equation E=95(x, y, z). Clearly also, x or 
interest determines the experience within certain limits : thought 
IS allowed to exercise and stretch itself within the bounds 
laid down by the interest in question : all thought outside these 
bounds is impertinent and promptly rejected ; no thought ap¬ 
pears to be satisfied or complete with respect to this interest 
which falls short of these proper bounds. Let us call the 
limits a and b respectively : every pertinent thought must 
at least touch the interest in question, and no pertinent thought 
must move away from it ; and evidently, to simply touch an 
interest is not equivalent to not leaving it off, so that if the 
former act is a and the latter b, a is not=h. My thought has 
not only already touched but pursued an interest, exercised itself 
over It, before it can move away from it : explicit separation 
o thought from something presupposes a previous engagement 
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of thought with that thing : things must meet in order to 
part in thought. Thus I may propose as the^ower limit of x 
the threshold where a thought merely touches or bears upon 
it without actually pursuing it ; and as the upper limit of x 
I may propose the line where a thought just leaves it or begins to 
move away from it after having pursued it. Given a stretch 
of experience, I can assign pretty accurately where a particular 
interest which has been operative begins and where it ends. 
I may also sensibly speak of the limits of the object of my 
evening’s meditation. The unity and continuity of my object 
require the keeping of my thought within certain limits : 
no thought pertinent with respect to this object must fail to 
cross a given threshold and presume to transgress a given 
boundary : there is such a thing as thought-minimiim with 
respect to this object as also such a thing as thought-maximum : 
thought in order to be pertinent must bear at least a certain 
•character and direction, and must not overgrow a certain charac¬ 
ter and direction : I take here of course both ‘character and 
direction’ in their quantitative aspect. I cannot but leave my 
■definitions of the limits extremely general for the present : let 
the limits of y be « and jS. Lastly, in or-der that my thought of 
this evening may keep sufficiently close to the level of idea 
only, my subjective emphasis, which is never strictly constant 
in a place in ordinary experience, must move within certain 
limits : never during the course of this rapt meditation must 
my subjective emphasis leave the ideational level and settle 
on the perceptual. Thus, symbolically, if the stretch of medita¬ 
tion be = Ei'i-l-E 2 ' 2 -f-E 8 *’+ ...my emphasis must continue 
(el + e 2 -f . . .), and must not seriously be transferred to the 
line of bases (Ei + E 2 + •.. )• The emphasis, however, need not 
remain absolutely constant ; it may, and indeed does, oscillate, 
but the limits of oscillation must be such that the experience 
of the moment shall retain its general psychic character—shall 
be a mediative thought generally. Let the limits of z be f) and cj. 
Then, I may perhaps find a total expression for my meditative 
thought of this evening thus : 
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£= 5 * (x. y, z) ; 

A The total expression for E=L*. S^(x, y, z) 

Ax Ay Az=|^ jp ^5'x, y, z) dx dy dz. 

As usual, this expression stands for the result of the follow¬ 
ing operations : First integrate ^4 (x, y, z) or the experience in 
q uestion with respect to z, considering x and y constant between 
the limit p and q : that is to say, first find an answer to the follow¬ 
ing question— How much experience have I on account of my 
subjective regard moving between limits p and q, assuming that 
both the factors of interest and object remain constant ? Suppose 
during the period it is only the subjective emphasis that has 
moved between the proper limits, but the interest has remained 
absolutely one and statical, and so also has the object of my 
thought. As a concrete illustration, 1 may take the following : 
For some moments my consciousness assumes the form of an 
image or idol ; 1 am not thinking about the idol, but am having a 
statical image or rather a feature of an image before my mind’s 
eye—the thought is statical and not dynamical, if I may be per¬ 
mitted to use this familiar distinction in the present connexion. 
Now, in this example, the determining interest of my thought is 
absolutely one and statical—unlike the interest which has inspi¬ 
red the study of Julius Cssar or what has directed the writing of 
the present essay (in the latter cases the interest is only a chief 
among a multitude of subordinate and co-ordinated interests. ) 
The object also may be taken as absolutely one and statical, assu¬ 
ming of course that it is taken up by a single act of imagination. 
But though both X and y are constant, subjective emphasis is 
slightly dynamical—there is, as reflection will readily show I be¬ 
lieve, a feeble play of regard between the two levels of intuition, 
and ideation. We may, therefore, feirly enquire: How much 
thought of the idol has been there on the whole on account of this 
fluctuating movement of regard alone ? Secondly, I have to inte¬ 
grate the result obtained with respect to y between the limits a 
and ^ considering x as constant. Lastly, I must integrate this 
result with respect to x between the limits a and b. The inter 
pretation of these two operations will be on lines similar to those 
of the first. For the purpose of such summation it is not necessary 
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that the limits of the three operations should be altogether 
independent of the variables ; the limits of z may be functions of 
both X and y : and the limits of y may be functions of z- Here 
too the psychological interpretation will be readily forthcoming. 
For instance, the limits of the unity of an object for experience 
may be functions of the Subject’s interest in relation to it: the 
object is one in so far as my interest is one. ] 

This attempt to find a total expression for a given experience, 
involving as it does the conceptions of psychic continuity and 
limits, has been perhaps a little enlightening while we are about 

the form of experience [ E ] : an experience which is continuous 

n 

between the limits e^ and Cn. Suppose such an experience be 
represented by So, a notation which I am about to explain. Let 
us also grant that the continuity in So is a continuity with respect 
to intuition : the experience is a stretch of intuitive consciousness 
without any interpolation of ideas, c.g., I am being treated to a 
music and am absorbed by it for a few moments : for these few 
moments my subjective emphasis settles on the plane of the 
given, and does not play between what is actually given and 
what may be suggested by it—the associated ideas and memories, 
for instance. The continuity of So refers, therefore, to the cir¬ 
cumstance that the emphasis of subjective regard continues to 
move like a particle on the level of the given, without ever lea¬ 
ving it, that I am for the time being too full of the actual and 
immediate to sally forth into the domain of the ideal and 

remote. Let, thus, So=[E]j*. We observe that So is a nascent 

series, if I may be permitted to so characterise it. It involves 
no thought of series, no thought of time relations. While 
for some moments I have listened to a music and have been 
full of it, my experience has certainly not seemed to me a series, 
and no thought has been disengaged for these moments to 
contemplate, define, and if I may add, to idealize the experience. 
The experience is a single stretch of intuitive consciousness, 
with no palpable breaks of intuitive continuity. We may also 
observe that it possesses a peculiar but distinct character of quie¬ 
scence, though here in the given plane of intuitive consciousness 
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there has evidently been a continuous displacement of sub¬ 
jective regard between the limits given above. Notes have 
thrilled, swelled and melted away in echoes, and my experience 
which has grasped all and enjoyed all must have essentially 
been an experience of displacement ; but it is quiescent in 
the sense in which an intuitive experience is quiescent, and 
it is so in a somewhat stronger key : by supposition there has 
been no movement of regard, no oscillation of emphasis between 
the subject enjoying and the object enjoyed, and no wavering 
between the given song and its suggestions : my regard has- 
quiet!;,' reposed on the object. 

Thus il' the relative quiescence of the present experience 


be determined by the ratio, ■ 


we can roughly comprehend the 


magnitude of Q from these considerations : Suppose «, /3, T are 
the three components or factors of the stress of a given experi¬ 
ence and hence let us suppose that S=<( + The stress of 

an experience is partly determined by the following question : 
Is it, intuitive or ideational ? Let this determinant be a. Is it 
also partly determined by the following : Does the experience- 
involve movement or oscillation of regard between the objective 
aspect ol the experience-whole and the Subject, and if so, how 
much ? Let this determinant be /S. Lastly, it is partly deter¬ 
mined by this : Does the experience as it continues involve 
movement or oscillation of regard between the planes of intui¬ 
tion and idea—am 1 having, as I proceed, a stretch of pure 
intuitive experience or a mixture of intuitive pulses and ideal 
projections ? And if so, how much ? Let this determinant 

be }. Now, from the ratio ^ we see at once that the relative 


quiescence of an experience 



will in magnitude be 


inversely proportional to S or to a + ^ + r. If S be zero, the 
quiescence of an experience, is infinite : an experience of abso¬ 
lutely no stress is an experience of infinite quiescence. In all 
normal experiences, however, S cannot be made to vanish alto¬ 
gether, though it can be reduced to a minimum : no experience 
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is without stress which is an experience of directed attention^ 
which, in other words, takes on any determination whatever,. 
In our example we may assume both and T to vanish, for 
apparently there is no play of regard between the subject and 
the object, and between the plane of the given and that of 
the suggested. But can a, the determinant of the relative 
quiescence of a stretch of intuitive consciousness, be supposed 
to vanish ? No. My intuitive absorption in the song not only 
involves directed attention but even continuous displacement 
of attention : hence « is a positive quantity and not zero. But 


nevertheless relative quiescence 



in this case has a 


greater magnitude than in the case where all the three compo¬ 
nents of S are positive quantities. 

I have essayed to study a given stretch of intuitive expei i- 
ence. It can aptly be represented by S with the meaning 
attached to it as above. But this will not be a suitable notation 
when I want to represent this fact : I think I am having a flow 
of experience —when I am listening to a song and am represen¬ 
ting my experience to myself as a series. Here I have first So 
or a stretch of intuitive experience in which my whole con¬ 
scious existence is for a moment merged. But presently I wake 
myself up, as it were, from this intuitive trance of absorption 
and enjoyment, and contemplate the fact that had just ended : no 
such contemplation is possible alongside of the intuitive trance, 
I cannot feel and contemplate the feeling at one and the same 
time. In order that such thinking may be possible I must take 
consciousness a little aside, I must shift my emphasis of regard 
from the feeling to something which is not co-planar with it. 
Any one who has heard a song and while hearing mused over 
it, enjoyed a scene and while enjoying brooded over it, will 
readily see what co-planar experiences are like. Such a shifting 
of subjective emphasis means, according to our conceptions of 
psychic continuity, discontinuity in experience. It is a discon¬ 
tinuity arising from the projection of an experience of one 
plane upon another : it may be instructive here to recall the 
analogy of projection in Geometry. Thus after having a stretch 
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of intuitive experience I draw myself up to contemplate what 
the just expired fact in me has been. I may write down the 
following two equations as representing these two acts or states 
of my consciousness ; 

si=[E]:;...(i). 

S.=[E]{[E'^^=ei + e8 4-.4-en.}...(2). 

This latter experience is a presentative experience with a repre¬ 
sentative index. All experience, if taken in its entireness, is 
presentative. Even the wildest dream and the haziest idea live 
and are imbedded in warm, actual experiences : the experience 
which involves the dream or the idea cannot be a dream or an 
idea itself: the merest fictions are not thus without their founda¬ 
tions in facts. The base of any experience is necessarily E or 
immediate feeling, whatever the index may be ; this permanent 
basis of life and experience is necessarily without the ideal 
accent—it is E simply and not E'. Intuition is an inalienable 
datum of life (4). 

In order that my consciousness may be Si, there must be, as 
we have seen, break of continuity after So. But this disconti¬ 
nuity does not clearly affect the absolute continuity of mental 
life, nor even really what I have described as intuitive continuity 
or continuity with respect to the intuitive plane, if we remember 
that intuition is an inalienable basis of conscious life and that all 
experiences are, in a distinct sense, co-planar inasmuch as all 
experiences must live and flow in a permanent plenum of imme¬ 
diate consciousness. The discontinuity therefore affects the 
continuity of interest, or attention, or subjective emphasis. In 
passing from So to Si clear, emphatic consciousness has moved 
off from the level of the given to that of the suggested : while the 
music surging before me has become confused and feeble, an 
idea or recollection perhaps has become prominent and insistent: 
while the scene on which my soul was feasting has become stale 
and blurred, the stealthy advance of a memory or a hope has 
made the chords of my consciousness thrill in overwhelming 
response. This indeed is one of the commonest incidents of 
conscious life: this shifting of light and shade to and from 
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between intuition and idea, this playing of life’s accent between 
the actual and the ideal. Life is unmeaning without this play: the 
echoes wake and centre and reassure themselves in the song, the 
song softens, delivers, fulfils itself in the echoes. Shall I call this 
Lateral discontinaity in experience ? 

Now, what after this ? My soul presently returns to the 
feast it left unfinished—after musing a little while aside, I again 
come to have a stretch of intuitive experience of the nature of So. 
All the remarks which we thought it proper to make in regard to 
that So will apply to this : it is a single, undivided mass of con¬ 
scious existence, with my subjective emphasis bound to the level 
of the given, with my life and reality staring each other in the 
face, and not sulking and musing aside. Thus I have a third 
phenomenon— 




(3) 


It is an experience continuous between the limits e^, and e^ with 
respect to the level of intuition and incidence of emphasis. 1 do 
not suggest that this experience—the base E and the limits arc 
altogether independent of the previous two stretches of expe¬ 
rience, Sg and S, . Nevertheless this is a new phenomenon : 
the sequel will show how in normal life we can have neither an 
absolutely independent nor an absolutely new phenomenon. 

But presently I wake up from this neA’ dose of intuitive 
absorption, become eccentric so to say and slide into a fresh mood 
of representative thought. Feeling partly withdraws and thought 
largely possesses me : the music again has become a sort of 
agreeable noise, I am moving again amid the shades of the depar¬ 
ted or the looming visions of the unborn. Without such recu¬ 
rring lapses into reviewing moods and foreshadowing abstractions, 
my experience of the song, though in itself a continuous series 
perhaps, would not be presentable to myself as one. Feeling as 
feeling is self-sufficient: it delivers itself immediately. Feeling is 
not self-sufficient as constructive knowledge. In order that I may 
have constructive knowledge or knowledge in relation to a 
system, knowledge with reference to an order, I must somehow 

10 
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raise myself above pure feeling and regard it from aside : for this 
it is not of course necessary that 1 should cease to feel—which is 
impossible—but that 1 should think more and feel less. Expe¬ 
rience is a curve with two principal foci, if I may say so : the 
focus of presentative emphasis or concentration and the focus of 
representative emphasis or concentration. Clear, illuminating 
consciousness i>la\s between these two foci : now it is warm 
feeling with a slight fringe of thought perhaps, and then it is 
brightening thought, retrospective or prospective, with a shy 
residuum of retreating feeling. 

Let this fresh mood of abstraction be represented by the 
notation— 

= .+ e,].(4; 

It is the representation of a previous stretch of intuitive consci¬ 
ousness as a series : it is a present fact which judges and inter¬ 
prets a past fact. The above presentation of the present fact is 
not strictly accurate, however. The actual complexity of the fact 
has not been fully unravelled; I have considerably minced 
matters. The present not only resolves, judges and interprets the 
past, but also anticipates more or less dimly the future. In liste¬ 
ning to a song and musing aside a while I not only lehearse the 
experience that 1 have just enjoyed, but vaguely expect a further 
stretch of similar experience : this is generally the case unless I 
am positively aware that the tale has been all told. Suppose I 
represent continuity between a past fact and a future by the 
following notation— 

«r' or, e^ 

which means that I coriceive or rehearse a past stretch of expe¬ 
rience as a series up to the r th term where the past fact actually 
ended loi me and I slided into a mood of reviewing abstraction, 
and 1 expect that experience to be continued down through the 
remaining ( x—r ) terms. While I am just at the threshold of an 
unfamiliar song, my attitude is certainly one of wondering expec¬ 
tation ; the magnitude of the series of the experience about to 
begin 1 necessarily anticipate it as a series, though immediately 
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it is only a stretch—is simply x : I wonder how long the expe¬ 
rience will last and how many pulses of substantive feeling it 
will mean for me. I begin if possible with a tabularasa, and lie 
wondering in wait for each successive wave of feeling as it comes 
and dashes past me, each being a new addition to, and a new 
subtraction from, the retrospectiv'e and prospective sides respec¬ 
tively of the curve of continuity. The past grows at the expense 
of the future ; fact realizes itself by the slow decay of possibility 
and expectation. 

In the above curve of continuity, the left-hand side stands for 
retrospective thought while the right-hand stands for prospective. 
Thus when I think that any— I know not what—song is just to 
begin, my experience, according to the above notation is eo e*. 
Successively I have—as I proceed to listen to it and mentally 
take stock of it from time to time—experiences involving conti¬ 
nuities like these— 

e.- ex-i 

Cr Cx-r 

Cx Co. 

The large X of the last continuity shows that it is no longer a 
vaguely expected magnitude but a realized magnitude which 
I now conceive. It is thought of the continuity of a song which 
has just ended. I will not now dilate further on continuity : but 
it is clear that this notion of continuity has an undeniable place 
in the reviewing or judging facts Si and S*. In reviewing 

[e or the stretch of previous experience continuous between 

the limits em and er, I not only represent it as a series, viz., 

em +.-f er as shown in the S 2 equation (4), but as a past 

series to he followed by a future series of perhaps indefinite 
magnitude. This introduces a new element of complexity in the 
above equations for Si and S#. However, in the light of the 
foregoing explanation, I may for the present substitute the 
following ( using as before the simpler and feasible modification 
of the curve of continuity ). 

Si-[E]1 (®"=S»)+S*-n 
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Where E is the inalienable intuitive base, e'i is the thought 
of a stretch of past experience continuous between ei and Cn. Sn 
is the representation of this last as series of a certain terms, Sx-n 
is the thought of the expected series to follow, the dash over¬ 
head shows continuity. 

1 have now studied at some length the type of experience 
which is illustrated by a fact like this—I think I am having a 
series of feelings : 1 am listening to a music perhaps and am 
presenting my experience to myself a series. There are three 
important things to note : ( 1 ) Essential intuitive continuity of 
experience, but later.al discontinuity, involving oscillation of 
clearest consciousness between the potential intuitive series 
(So etc.) and actual represented series (Sj etc.) ; (2 ) The series, 
however, lives not in the entire experience of the moment—the 
judging and representing thought being not itself a series—but 
in the index, in the sm.g little ideal world imbedded in the whole 
experience of tin- moment : configuration and series, actually 
known as s\ich, ,are ideal and not presentativc features of 
experience. My notations have made this important point 
unmistake,ably cleat . The base, background or setting of every 
experience is necessarily E or intuitive consciousness ; to avoid 
possible ambiguities let me call this inseparable element of all 
diate feeling, thought-basis or thought-datum. All conception or 
representative thought again is dependent upon this datum : 
pure conception or mere dream is a myth : and though ideas may 
be infinitely various, they must constitute the index and super¬ 
structure of consciousness and not its foundation and basis. I 
may be permitted to call this element of experience thought- 
index. 

(3) It will also appear that the unity of experience is primary 
and not derivative or resultant. But primary for what ?—For 
intuition. An experience as it is actually lived is one and not 
many, not in itself a presented configuration or a series. Pure 
intuitive fact is inscrutable. There can be no science of pure 
intuition. Intuition is the level of satisfaction and absorption . 
(4) so long as I am in it, 1 am not distinguishable from it ; but 
science needs start with analysis, and abstraction. Intuition, 
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however, may well be a resultant of forces wrestling below the 
threshold of consciousness ; but in any case it does not know 
itself as a resultant, a 'synthetic manifold’. To know it as a con¬ 
figuration, a series, or a resultant, I must take consciousness a 
little aside as it were, allow my feeling to cool and shrink, and 
have what I have just called thought-index. Thus fact is a resul¬ 
tant only for conception : the index may well contain within 
itself a world of wonders, a veritable universe such as Green 
might look upon as a vast tissue ot relations. Beneath the index 
flows the permanent substratum of inscrutable existence, infi¬ 
nitely rich in the variety and tone of its present.ations, but 
hopelessly unaccommodating to Philosophy. But psychology, 
which must be representative or nothing at all, must either draw 
away and take to pieces things or completely disavow itself, may 
pertinently talk about the components of experience and their 
bearings just as dynamics may talk about the components of a 
physical force and directions and magnitudes. The concrete phy¬ 
sical motion as it takes place in Nature is a unity and not a com¬ 
position though of course it may be conceived and known as a 
composition. The concrete mental fact is one and not a synthe¬ 
sis though of course it may be conceived and known as a 
synthesis. It is to be distinctly understood that such components 
of the fact which exist necessarily for thought ate not concrete 
feelings themselves, but are what I may call feeling sections or 
features of an experience regarded as though they were experi¬ 
ences themselves. For example, the feeling of stress which may 
accompany a given consciousness, is a simple, undivided feeling 
of a certain kind involving no explicit comparison, no clear ratio; 
but so remaining it is mute and, I may say, alogical. But thought 
must question and measure the facts that come to it: in this 
anxiety and capacity of thought is contained all the promise and 
possibility of science. A feeling of stress may be regarded by my 
thought as if it were a resultant compounded of the stresses «, /S 
and r, and bore a ratio to a certain standard of quiescence. 
Thought’s constructions are certainly not arbitrary and fantastic, 
but these are none the less superimposed on the data of feeling 
where in the light of simple intuition they do not appear to press 
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themselves uit'i evidence. Relentless radical empiricism will gag 
philosophy. But while Life glides in speechless awe, the waves 
of thought waking merrily in the breath of Heaven make of it a 
chequered and noisy play ! 


7 . General Nature of Fact-operations 
1 have perhaps now somewhat prepared the ground for a philo¬ 
sophical definition of fact. A Fact is an entire, concrete ex¬ 
perience, inc uding what 1 have called the base and the index of 
thought, necessarily intuitive, possessing therefore an essential 
tone of quiescence or satisfaction, involving no explicit thought 
either of configuration or of series and also no logical opposition 
of Subject and Object : it is concretely given, absorbing, dumb, 
alogical. '1 his absolute, entire experience I shall henceforth 
denote by the symbol F. Now, it must have been abundantly 
clear from foregoing considerations that F = where the base 
stands for the inalienable intuitive datum and the index gives a 
genera] form (as 1 am going to explain presently ) of the represen¬ 
tative structure which may be put upon the datum. Do my base 
and index coriespond, by the by, to Kantian ‘matter’ and ‘form’ 
of experience ? 1 shall not here pause for a reply. There are two 
points involved in this definition of Fact which are of immense 
philosophical importance : 

(a) There is no fact which is not a form or mode of expe¬ 
rience, which is an entity or process existing outside of con¬ 
sciousness. The so-called objective fact is believed by me to 
exist independently of my consciousness, though it cannot be 
known otherwise than as 1 perceive it and think of it, and though 
t appears scrupulously to stand or fall with my thought of it. 
But is this belief of the object’s independence which is to prove 
its objectivity a fact outside or inside of my experience ? Surely 
the mental fact that I believe an object 1o exist out of my mind 
cannot really make it exist out of my mind. Yet this does not 
reduce us to Solipsism, The definition makes it quite clear that 
the logical distinction of Subject and Object is altogether foreign 
to the constitution of the Fact. Subjectivity or objectivity is only 
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an accident, however fruitful and momentous, of concrete expe¬ 
rience, and does not belong to its native structure. Experience 
for me is not, my experience or experience actually involving the 
consciousness of me ; the distinction of me and not-me is oftner 
lost than not in the normal experiences of life. As I have hinted 
before, to bring out this duality in thought, there must be 
oscillation of regard between the two, so that concrete experience 
is ordinarily monovalent, if I may say so. Thus it comes to this : 
It is psychologically incorrect to say, as we are commonly apt to 
say, that a given experience is mine, as though me were the 
inalienable datum upon which experiences waxed and waned ; it 
would be nearer truth to say, though usage will laueh at this way 
of putting things, about the me of a given experience. The me is 
simply .1 very much imposing and interesting feature in the con¬ 
crete fulness of a given experience, and is by no means an 
absolutely inseparaWe feature. Let me resort to symbols for a 
moment. 1 have indicated the fact-index to be of the general 
form ef{x), where the form of the function is unknown. When 
experience involves an explicit thought of Subject and Object, 
the index assumes a definite form to that extent. Suppose me = s, 
not-me = 0 , and the remainder of the representative structure—I 
call it broadly representative structure for the present—of the 
given experience = r. Then, the experience in question may be 
represented by • Hence it is clear the whole experience 

cannot be fastened on either s or o ; or as I have put it, it is 
experience that owns me and not me that owns experience. So 
the suspicion of solipsism melts away, 

(b) It will also appear that what we commonly call a physi¬ 
cal or a mental fact is only a section of the concrete Fact as I 
have defined it. A physical fact, e.g., the fall of an apple, will 
differ from a mental fact, e.g., the thought of gravitation in my 
mind, in the mode and tone of experiences which they respect¬ 
ively induce in me. Both are experiences, though the former 
includes a belief that the fact is something else than the 
experience which knows it ; they are however not experiences 
which, while being both intuitive in their concrete fulness, are of 
the’ same kind. Clearly, in the two cases, the intuitive bases, the 
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substrata of immediate feeling induced, differ. The indices also 
differ undoubtedly. Now, assuming that belief in the objectivity 
or subjectivity of a thing belongs to the index, I may distinguish 
the two facts as and Eb"^ ^ \ where the intuitive bases 

have been shown to be different, a and /8 stand for the different 
beliefs in the two cases, and r and r' for the remainders of the 
representative indices. I do not mean to suggest that the two 
facts are respectively taken as objective and subjective because of 
the « and ^ which severally attaches to them—that would be 
explaining the belief in objectivity or subjectivity by itself; 
possibly n and are functions of a and b which characterize the 
bases—and, for aught we know, r and r' may also have a hand in 
the making of a and /S ; the facts are labelled as objective and 
subjective because the substrata of immedia to feeling in the two 
cases are materially different, and also perhaps because the 
element of the suggested in the one case (the one index) is mate¬ 
rially different from that in the other case (the other index h In 
the light of these last remarks I have 

_ g <■/[♦(«, r), r] '■’h 

I now pass on to a fuller consideration of the base and index 
of fact. In the first place, the base and the index are not at all 
distinguished in intuition. Here thought and feeling are fused 
together—I do not all discriminate the given from the suggested, 
the presented from the represented—and experience is certainly 
an undivided organic mass. I have called this F. In the second 
place, I have what I may call the reviewing or judging fact—F'. 
The reviewing fact is also a complete and concrete fact, though 
this and the fact reviewed or judged are necessarily different. 
Now, this reviewing fact may assume the form E^, involving a 
recognition of the base element (^) and the index-element (i). It 
is a fact that knows another as dual in composition, as either an 
idea or thought imbedded in a substratum of immediate feeling, 
or as a mass of immediate feeling taking on an ideal or represen¬ 
tative super-structure : thus the emphasis may be on the thought- 
element or on the feeling-element : the fact is taken either as 
Eg or as Eg., where I have expressed emphasis by an accent. In 
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either case, the experience knows another as one element plus 
another, as thought and feeling, as a presentative-representative 
complex. Let us briefly notice the four different cases in which 
F' may appear: 

Case 1. Sense-experience : a picture, a song. Here the 
reviewing experience recongnises of course an immediately given 
substratum of feeling that is to say, an element quiescent and self- 
sufficient—not necessarily and intrinsically bearing a reference to 
something beyond itself. This is the base, fi', clearly accentuated. 
But F' also recognises that the picture or the song as it exists for 
it is not complete or even significant without the fusion of a 
suggested factor ; the picture is a picture only with an ideal struc¬ 
ture put upon the given touches of colour and shade ; the song is 
a song only with the suggestive echoes which the tunes and breaks 
as caught by the ear awaken in the listener’s mind. In the origi¬ 
nal fact F itself there was undoubtedly a confusion of these two 
elements, the given and the suggested ; for F also was a signifi¬ 
cant picture or an appreciated song. But there was no discrimina¬ 
tive recognition of the two elements in F as there is in F'. F is 
characterised by elementary, intuitive homogeneity : so long as F 
lasts and I am completely merged in it, the picture and the song,, 
with all their feelings and suggestions, appear as till given : the 
significance of the given touches of colour and shade the interpre¬ 
tation of the heard tunes and breaks is not gathered but found : 
there is as yet no thought of composition, there is only enjoy¬ 
ment and satisfaction. 

Case II. Illusion : a rope-snake. When in the dim twilight 
a rope is mistaken for a snake, the concrete experience of 
the moment is undoubtedly F with all the characteristics that 
have been found in it. Even an illusion is a fact. The next 
pulse of experience which knows and judges the rope-snake as 
an illusion is also in its concrete fullness a fact, and ought to 
be denoted by F'. Clearly, in order that the illusion may 
be exposed, my thought must discriminate between what is 
immediately given, c. g., a thin, black, longish object, and what 
is suggested and imposed, c.g., life and other characteristic 
properties of the snake. In the original F, there was no such 
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discrimination : experience was all warm and self-satisfied. The 
duality of base and index necessarily emerges in the judging 
fact which, in the case of an illusion, not only distinguishes 
between them, but objectifies the one and regards the other 
as existing nowhere except in the imagination. The base of 
the fact F consists of two elements : the experience of the 
thin, black, longish object, and the emotional and organic 
feelings which gather round that experience. When F changes 
into 1’', the former element of the base remains practically 
unchanged, but the latter clement changes considerably : the 
emotion that possesses and pervades me when I am in the 
midst of an interesting hallucination not yet found out, cannot 
retain its ring of reality and earnestness when in a later pulse of 
experience the illusion is judged as such, or even when I can 
afford to be sufficiently cool and collected to look at a fact from 
aside, to be psychologically fit for stock-taking. The emotional 
basis of life is exceedingly unstable and volatile : not only 
does the emotional ring of a fact differ from that of a fiction, or 
rather, what is believed to be a fiction, but emotion commonly 
withdraws and cools considerably when its factual basis—the ex¬ 
perience which it accompanies and tones—is being reviewed and 
scrutinized. Let us call these two elements of the base C and 
V—constant and variable respectively. Thus while V changes 
from P" to F' and from F' to F", etc., C practically endures 
through all such vicissitudes of elaboration. Now, what about 
the index ? The rope is a fact while the snake is a fiction. 
But the mere cognitive base of the experience—a thin, black, 
longish surface—would make neither a rope nor a snake. An 
index, an element of the suggested, is necessary to make the 
■given sensation a fully endowed object. But the index that 
would dress up the given sensation into a snake cannot be the 
same as that would make it a rope : the V-part of the bases of 
the two experiences cannot also evidently be the same. Hence 
we are in a position to understand the following relations : 

The reviewing fact which knows a rope and distinguishes 
between what is actually given and what is suggested and 
imposed=F'r >= 
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The reviewing fact which knows a rope-snake to be an illu- 
:sion= F's = Ey^c+v'.^ ®re the distinguishing marks which 
indicate that the former refers to rope and the latter to snake. It 
is to be noted that a so-called fact differs from a so-called fiction 
mainly on account of their characteristic indices. In Fs which is 
later found to be an illusion there is 1 instead of i. The v-parts 
are also different, but then it has to be observed that most of the 
emotional ring of a fact is an effect, a function, of its index : there 
is induced an emotion in me partly because of C but largely 
because of the suggestive halo, the lustre and meaning, which is 
allowed to gather round a given substratum of feeling. Generally, 
I may say therefore, that an error in perception such as the illu¬ 
sion of rope-snake arises from a substitution of a wrong but more 
-or less closely associated index and then objectification : it would 
indeed be begging the question to offer this as a definition and 
explanation of error, but perhaps this may be safely allowed as a 
specific statement of error. 

Case III. An immediate feeling of pleasure or pain. The 
actual experience is again F which later becomes in my review 
F'. This latter, by supposition, involves a recognition of a base 
and an index, a discrimination of what is immediately given from 
what is suggested. The base is clear, but what is the index ? No 
feeling ever appears in the mind as a solitary wayfarer to which 
the entire universe of mind is alien and apathetic. There are 
always dispositions and memories of past feelings to which the 
new-comer is more or less akin, and this makes every present 
feeling receive an impress and tone from the past acts of the 
drama of life, induces it to possess a romance, an interest, an 
import which no merely passing, unclaimed and isolated feeling 
could possess. The soul can never cry in the wilderness : unseen 
and unsuspected echoes linger and hover like angles on wings to 
ihail, encourage and inspire every voice that is born amid the pro¬ 
found awe and grim earnestness of creation : feeling is the cry of 
the soul and it never comes without a context to usher and back 
it, without a store of ready suggestions to feed and fulfil it. 
Every present feeling of pleasure, like every present cognitive 
fact, is the last word the soul utters in its life’s discourse so that. 
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it can have no significance without all that has gone before it.. 
Thus it becomes possible to discriminate the base of a pleasur¬ 
able or painful feeling fiom the index, between what I have now 
on account of the normal influence of the existing stimulus, and 
what 1 have on account of the lingering influence of past stimuli. 
It is no doubt possible to broadly distinguish the streams of the 
given and tributaries of the suggested in the slow process of 
feelings such as the charm of a landscape, the delight of a song, 
or tne romance of a primrose : in surging and rushing feelings too, 
a like discrimination is possible. Two things are also to be 
observed in this connexion : The stress of the base and the 
index in feeling-facts is much more lively and apparent than in 
cognitive-facts. How profoundly is a given substratum of plea¬ 
sure or pain changed by the contributions of memories and 
suggestions ! Again, we do not commonly recognise here any 
particular!V durable part (C) in the base as we could do in cog¬ 
nitive facts. 

Such splitting up of a mass of feeling into base and index is, 
it is needless to remind, conceptual. The whole experience F' 
which involves such an analysis and judgment of feeling, is itself 
a concrete fact. The experience that analyses and judges is not 
itself analysed and judged thereby ; no self-analysis and self- 
criticism aie possible in the life of the mind. An operation, 
analytic or synthetic, which is involved in a concrete experience, 
included within it, may be called an immanent operation. Now, 
every conscious operation that we know of, or can think of, is 
immanent; there is a concrete experience which includes the 
thought of the operation, but is not' exhausted by this thought, is ■ 
larger and more fundamental than the thought, is not therefore 
itself operated upon Transcending absolutely the concrete fact, 
we can think of no operation whatever. The windows of experi¬ 
ence must be shut so that we may have a system and a science : 
fling them wide open and the circling .Mystery all round will 
press and close in : science and common sense will all be lost 
What is this Mystery ? It is precisely the Fact. There is no 
transcendental logic, though there is transcendental life. 

Case IV. An idea in the mind. The concrete experience 
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which particularly involves an idea is not an idea itself in the 
•ordinary sense of the term : it is a quiescent, intuitive fact posse¬ 
ssing as good a title as any recognised fact in mental life. We 
call it idea because we ignore the whole and look to a particularly 
faboured and emphasised part, because, in short, we mistake a 
pragmatic fact for the concrete fact. When, however, my interest 
lies in the whole and not in a section, as for example, when 1 am 
anxious to grasp and study the fact in its actual fullness, or to 
assign its place in the phenomenal life of the world, even th^ 
ordinary pragmatic interest goes, and the idea in the mind is 
readily dubbed as genuine an event as any over which the very 
life-blood of Science has been profusely rpilt. Commonly my 
attention seizes upon a portion of the concrete fact, finds that this 
portion bears, necessarily and intrinsically, a reference to some¬ 
thing beyond itself; and that is therefore disturbed bv a charac¬ 
teristic disquiet ; is temporarily interested in its antecedents and 
bearings, mistakes it for the whole fact of the moment, and calls 
it an idea. Now, what can be the base and the index of an idea ? 
The cephalic and organic sensations, the half attended sounds, 
sights and smells which undoubtedly enter into the constitution 
of the entire experience of the moment, the unfailing, though 
fluctuating, emotional tone which attends every fact in life, 
constitute in their not-commonly-differentiated massiveness, the 
intuitive base or datum of an idea. Every pragmatic fact, 
whether an idea or a partial impression, must have a background, 
a setting, a basis, in order that it may stand, and this basis is 
always an immediately given substratum of feeling. But is this 
the whole element of the given in an idea-emphasised experi¬ 
ence ? Is not the emphasised idea itself equally given ? Undoub¬ 
tedly ; the idea is not only given along with the organic sensations 
and other elements of the intuitive background, but its ideal and 
remote character is not even> scented in the original concrete 
experience which does not review, but only lives and passes away. 
So, if the idea itself is to be fastened to the base, what will remain 
for the index ? Even an idea soon gathers around itself a repre¬ 
sentative following : an idea in appearing finds a host of sugges¬ 
tions and associations and by these it is nursed, informed and 
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consummated. This host of suggestions might well be regarded 
as the index of an idea. It is clear therefore that the distinction 
‘given and suggested' does not always keep pace with the 
distinction ‘intuitive and ideational'. In this last case, a given idea 
goes over to the base which we have so far reserved for intuition; 
again, when a given substratum of feeling suggests and induces 
in me another immediate feeling—that is to say, a feeling 
carrying, necessarily and intrinsically, a reference to something 
l-jpyond itself—is this latter feeling to be regarded as belonging to 
the base or to the index ? It should be observed, however, that 
the distinction of ‘base and index' which I have introduced, 
though possibly a convenient and interesting one, pertains only 
to the view-point of the reviewing experience. If we settle to 
reserve the ba.se for intuition, the idea in this last case, though 
given, will gcr up to the index ; and the suggested and induced 
feeling of a given feeling, e.g. the delight which the suggestions of 
a song induce in me and which goes to augment the original 
delight produced by the me'ody, though suggested, will go down 
to the base. 

Now, granting that the index is to be commonly reserved for 
idea, we may enquire as to what is precisely implied in such 
recognition of the index-element. It has become sufficiently clear 
by this time that an idea is known and judged as an idea in the 
reviewing Fact or F'. It may be the dominating element of a 
fact, but, so long as the fact has not turned back upon itself or 
reviewed itself, it is simply given, with, of course, an attendant 
feeling of stress but not recognised as representative in character. 
For such recognition, I must seize upon a part of the living mass, 
emphasise it driving temporarily the rest into the twilight of 
consciousness, note it as a rehearsal of, or a prelude to, an expe¬ 
rience of another order ( a circumstance which I may define as 
factual reference ), therefore haunted by a sense of tension and 
anxiety and accompanied by a belief that this is a dependent, 
subjective fact. It presupposes (1) temporary relaxation of the 
total fact or F; (2 ) accentuation of a part; (3) recognition of this 
part as having factual reference, and hence dependence and 
stress. 
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The three striking features in the re-birth of the Fact, in F 
that is to say, taken in proper order, should be regarded as the 
prototypes of the three fundamental operations in Science. 
Relaxation of the whole and accentuation of a part is the circums¬ 
tance that attends the birth of Philosophy in its widest sense : 
Life will do only with a whole accentuated or emphasised in a 
part, aspect or feature : but thought is possible only by an 
abstraction of the accentuated part from the whole in which it is 
imbedded ; Thought must take things to pieces and fancy that it 
can regard each in some manner of isolation and combination. 
Factual reference is the basis, as we shall see later, of all analyti¬ 
cal processes in Mathematics and Scientific Theory, e.g. the 
reference of a point to a fixed origin and planes in Cartesian 
Geometry, or simply to an origin in vector-analysis. Stress in the 
life of the Fact is the source and foundation of all kinds of agita¬ 
tion, whether physical, vital or psychical. Also, the conception 
of independent and dependent variable emerges primarily from 
the polarisation of the fact into feeling and thought, base and 
index. These however are only hints which I shall follow up as 
I proceed. I have just now regarded feeling and thought, base 
and index, as primary variables that have to set examples to other 
variables that we can think of. Now, let us look a little carefully 
into the nature of these prototype-variables. 

Suppose we denote an absent fact, past or future, by the 
notation Ft, where t represents time. In the beginning of this 
essay I have been somewhat anxious to bring out the fact that in 
F proper there is involved no thought of time or t. Then, if i be 
the index, we have two relations: i={4(Ft), i = ^i§), where ^ 
stands for the base. The index in F' is supposed by me to be a 
rehearsal of, or an introduction to, or to be otherwise determined 
by an absent fact; it is also believed by me as determined by the 
given substratum of feeling in F'; for the appearance of a given 
idea in the mind there must generally be a given assemblage of 
feeling or intuitive conditions, and to a given change in this mass 
of intuitive conditions there generally corresponds a certain 
change in the idea, thought or conception : the intuitive basis of 
the thought Hamlet cannot evidently be the same as that of a 
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breakfast. In this example, the thought of Hamlet is supposed to 
be determined by my previous acquaintance with Hamlet, and 
also by the total intuitive context of my life at the moment of the 
thought. Hence, coupling together the two relations we have, 
1==^ Ft, /3'. Now, this being clear let us consider somewhat in 
detail this instructive relation. 

1. Clearly i is a dependent variable in relation to Ft, when 
t denotes past time. But how can i be supposed to be dependent 
variable in relation to it. when t denotes future time ? Do we 
regard an anticipating idea as in any way dependent on the fact 
anticipated ? Can the actual be believed to depend on the non¬ 
existent ? Without opening a discussion on this point I may 
briefly answer that the dependence of i on a future fact may 
mean that a purpose or end or coming event shapes or otherwise 
determines a present idea in me : thus the ideal structure of my 
present experience will be very considerably determined by what 
I am going to do or have, though the purpose or the thought 
of the coming event may but very vaguely influence me : I may 
be hardly always conscious of the purpose or of the nature and 
circumstances of the approaching event. But is the purpose, 
however vaguely present, the thought of the approaching event, 
however imperfectly informed, a present or a future fact ? And 
if admittedly a present fact, can ever Ft as a future fact influence 
me and my belongings ? Again, does a past Ft fare better than 
a future one so far as this influence or action at a distance is 
concerned ? Is action at a distance at all possible in living 
experience ? Whatever may take place behind the scenes, some¬ 
thing can be known or conceived as influencing my experience 
from a distance or from outside of it, as a past or future fact is 
believed to do, only by becoming a part of the experience itself. 
In other words, no experience can outrun itself; if it is F', its 
index may be known as a dependent variable in relation to an Ft, 
but this Ft as known is within F', though of course it is supposed 
to be something outside of it : Thus F'=Eb. i=^{Ft). This 
circumstance I may call temporal projection of the index of Fact. 
The past, the present and the future are dissolved in the timeless 
given of Fact-stuff or F ; they meet in F': thus the thought-index 
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may be ‘the present ideal structure is partly determined by a past 
fact and partly by a future’. By such projection in F', i which 
was simply given in the previous fact, becomes determined by 
reference to three temporal planes (which I shall take leave to 
call t, T and t' respectively), just as in science an external thing 
is determined by reference to three spatial planes. In accordance 
with the symbols just used, a past, a present and a future fact will 
be denoted respectively as ft, FT, Ft’. The experience which 
knows a past, a present, or a future fact is itself a time-less given 
fact F, or becomes in reviewing itself a present fact. 

Now, suppose we represent present time by a horizontal 
plane. Then, appropriately we can represent past time by a 
plane inclined at a certain angle to the first plane and projecting 
downwards and also future time by another inclined at a 
certain angle to the first and projecting upwards. Angle in the 
two cases will mean the quantities of attentive effort ( say, d 
and 0') that are respectively required to turn clear and vivid 
thought from the present level to past and future time as such ; 
it is clear from introspection that in directing my regard from 
present outlook to past or future as such, a definite partial 
rotation of the line of view-point is necessary, and this rotation 
undoubtedly induces a feeling of attentive effort which we may 
if we choose, represent by an angle. The three planes may 
respectively be called T, t and t' as before. Now, every F' in its 
wholeness is a present fact and therefore appears in a line parallej 
to T : but in its index there is commonly a reference to past and 
to future (e.g. an end in view or coming event); accordingly, this 
index can be resolved into two components one parallel to t and 
the other to t'. Thus we have three components : F' in its 
wholeness and particularly its base /S is resolved parallel to T, and 
the index into two components parallel respectively to t and t'. 
Here I present in a crude manner a few of the elements of what 
I propose to call Temporal Analysis of Fact : I shall endeavour 
to follow up this suggestive subject in future. 

2. How is Ft, past or future, supposed to be affected by i ? 
A past fact though supposed to determine the index of a present 
one is not supposed to be reacted upon by it : thus, in my 
11 
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conception, while i is a dependent variable in relation to Ft, this 
latter is an independent variable in relation to the fornaer. 
A future fact also, as a fact in the popular sense, is commonly 
believed by me as not liable to be affected by i : a coming event 
will be no respecter of my hopes and fears concerning it, or my 
ideas and calculations relating to it. In this sense, it has of 
course assured independence. But a future fact as a pulse of my 
life of e.xperience cannot certainly be believed to be altoghether 
independent of my present attitude regarding it : to a certain 
extent it is true indeed that 1 see or have a fact as I wish and am 
prepared to see and have it : the influence of a present fact is 
prospective in this sense that facts in my conscious life are ever in 
the making, and what 1 commonly accept as facts are only phases 
in a process which has possibly an endless before and an endless 
after : they are sections of an infinite concrete Fact. It is thu® 
that 1 discriminate the cause from its consequences, the germ 
from the organism, the epochs of history in a mighty sweep of 
World-evolution. 

3. The variation of i necessarily affects /S, or the mass of 
intuitive feeling in which the suggested structure is grounded, 
and hence affects F' ; but this resulting variation is not uniform 
throughout the mass of There is a particularly unstable part 
in the base (V), viz,, the organic sensations and emotional tone ; 
and there is a ralatively stable part (C) in it, e.g., the visual 
appearance of a landscape at which 1 am gazing, or the monoto¬ 
nous moan of a dove to which I am listening. The echoes or 
suggestions of a fact as they gather make themselves felt most on 
the organic and emotional tone, but do not very sensibly affect 
the given sights and sounds that are already there : smells and 
tastes are more or less affected because of their kinship with 
organic feelings. It has been observed before how readily and 
naturally ^ will affect i. The interaction or stress of P and i in 
the development of the Fact-stuff emerges then as our conclusion. 
There are no air-tight compartments in the Fact, and no con¬ 
ceived process in a Fact can be an one-sided affair. What has 
been so far called the reviewing Fact or F' may be better 
described as polarised Fact: and i are the two poles ; the 
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development of a fact after polarisation is partly a result of the 
stress between the poles. 

Consider for a moment the polarised fact in a slightly 
different aspect. F'^^E'. 

Case I. Can /3 be 0 or evanescent ? Can the basis of given 
feeling ever altogether vanish in experience ? No. The nature 
of this basis may of course alter ; the organic sensations which 
necessarily accompany all conscious processes of an embodied 
spirit in normal and all known conditions may form no part in 
the conscious operations of a disembodied spirit, if one should 
exist, or of even an embodied spirit like ourselves in abnormal 
and unknown conditions ; but in default of them some residual 
feeling, irreducible as we suppose, must remain. Experience, as we 
conceive or know, cannot be purged of its /S and ever be an all i. 


Case II, Can i be 0 or evanescent ? Can an experience be 
all given and contain no element of the suggested or represen¬ 
ted ? Can I only feel without in the least recognising, remem¬ 
bering expecting or otherwise gathering and representing ? 
Ordinarily not ; though it should be observed in passing that in 
Fact-stuff or F, I only feel without discriminatingly recognising 
the base-element and the index-element. I have put down 'ordi¬ 
narily' in italics : in the sequel I may have occasion to discuss if 
such an experience as pure feeling or simple presentation is at all 
possible. I note however this: Since i=‘<f>{^'', ?5f/9)'=0, iff =0. 
Should this second equation be taken to mean that fi also is 0 ? 
Not necessarily. Suppose there is a common independent 
variable (x) of which both ^ and i are functions, e.g., what 
I believe as an external object in sense-perception determines 
both the basis of immediate feeling in me and the ideal structure 
raised upon the basis. Thus, i=f(x), Then the 


ratio 


Now, suppose both the numerator and the deno- 


_/W 

minator become = 0, when x = a ; that is to say, let us imagine 
that for a certain value of the common determinant—whatever 
that be—of i and jS, they both vanish and the ratio takes the 
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indeterminate form Such a value of x is, however, imaginary, 


for no actual value of x can /3 be supposed to vanish. But 
waving this objection let us consider the ratio of i and /9 when x 
is made=ci. Here, by putting x — rt + h and not oc at once and 
then making h evanescent, we can find the true or limiting 

value of the ratio to be -jTT-t , where the accent denoted as 

^ («) 

usual the first derived function or differential co-efficient. 


where the accent denoted as 


1. If («) be 0, but not f’(n), the true value of the ratio is 
oo. The differential co-efficient of a constant is Zero. So that 
where the base of a Fact is an absolute constant, and the index a 
variable, the index is an infinitely large quantity as compared 
with the base : if the base be unity, the index is infinity. Is this 
a real or an imaginary case ? We shall see. 

2. If f’(o:) be 0. but not '/F(ffl), the true value of the ratio 

is clearly 0. Where the index is a constant, and the base a 

variable, their ratio or mutual relation is nothing. Properly inter¬ 
preted this will mean that between a constant index and a vari¬ 
able base there can be no relation whatever. 

3. If /'(«•) be 0 and also ^'(a) be 0, then we are thrown back 

again on the indeterminate form But here wc can find the 

true or limiting value by differentiating further, until the 

derived functions of the numerator and the denominator do not 

i f'(n) 

mi_ 4. _..„i_ e ‘ ..i_.. > _ ^ i ■mi.- 


true or limiting value by differentiating 


further, until the 


both vanish. 


Thus the true value of ^ is that of 


interpretation of this case is important. When both the base and 
the index of a fact are constant, their mutual relation is indeter¬ 
minate for conception. It is true of course that for a certain 
value of the base there is a certain value also of the index : the 
base and the index of a fact, as we ordinarily know them, must 
vary together and remain constant together. But so long as they 
remain constant in a fact, the fact is dumb and alogical: it is 
Fact-stuff. To polarise the fact, to look into the constitution of 
the fact, we must somehow vary the fact, both in its base and in 
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its power. If we attend to /S, it is not only lighted up but 
sensibly changed, and i is also faded and changed by being cast 
into the shade of inattention. A similar change takes place when 
we attend to i. Thus though we believe that a constant base 
carries with it a constant index and vice versa, yet we can discri¬ 
minate and compare them not as constants but as variables 
They are mutually dependent variables ; and it is only be abstrac¬ 
tion that we can apply the principles of partial differentiation to 
a function involving the two variables i and /3. Generally, the 
application of mathematics to the Science of Fact essentially 
presupposes abstraction. 

I shall separately note three interesting sub-cases 

Case III. If i be oo, the fact again takes an indeterminate 
form j8‘®. In the previous case where the index was supposed to 
o, the fact assumed the form /9®, which, apart from all discussion 
regarding the ratio of i and might be taken as equivalent to 
unity on the analogy of the accepted mathematical principle 
a®=l. This analogy however, like any other analogy employed 
in the Fundamental Science, ought not to be assumed as proving 
it. The unity of the Fact from the evanescence of the index is 
established by direct reflection. Even a Fact-stuff is an undiffe¬ 
rentiated complex continuum, not a synthetic manifold indeed, 
but a manifold alogically appearing as unity. Now, this being 
the constitution of a given fact, let us imagine the representative, 
suggested, ideal structure to be gradually removed ; what be¬ 
comes of the fact ? The manifold ness of the fact also gradually 
crumbles away : the full-fledged orange that 1 am looking at soon 
ceases to be an orange and forthwith becomes an yellow surface. 
Is this yellow surface objectified and localised a pure presenta¬ 
tion, not in any way backed and seasoned by the echoes of my 
past experiences, not in the least prejudiced by my hopes’ 
interests and expectations ? Hardly ; but even assuming that it is 
very nearly a pure presentation, how much simplified the mani" 
foldness, cumbrousness and complexity of my experience has 
become ! In the limit, I may say, therefore, the complex unity 
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of a fact becomes simple unity when the gathered or representa¬ 
tive index has become evanescent. Or, 

Lti^O Eg = unity. 

This principle underlies the mathematical principle that 
a"‘ 

or that in division the powers are subtracted, and 
hence that = 1. 

What are called acquired perceptions are hard to scare away 
in visual experiences, so that the verification of the above limi^ 
is hardly possible in those cases. But sitting up quietly in the 
dead of night amid darkness and stillness, and purging mv mind 
of all thought, 1 have often listened to a soft, monotonous, conti¬ 
nuous sound, in a state of complete abandon to and absorption in 
it. Here the index has been reduced to a minimum ; how does 
the given substratum of feeling appear to me ? It is a simple, 
featureless unity, very much unlike the unity of a song. In a 
similar mood, gazing up into the clear, blue sky, or having 
nothing else to regard than perfect gloom shrouding me, 1 have 
experiences of a kind of simplicity to which the luxury and rich¬ 
ness of my life’s menu will not ordinarily allow me to approxi¬ 
mate. To the simplicity of the two facts, viz-, just going to be 
asleep, and just going to be awake, we already have alluded. 


Now', what will be the value of the limit Lt i = oo E 1 ? 

P 

Infinitesimal index has made a fact a simple unity ; infinite index 
will, I think, make it infinite. The index and the base have been 
discriminated in the polarised fact, and not in the Fact-stuff: 
these two are conceived as dividing the fact between them. In 
all ordinary experiences these two elements are recognised as 
finite. Now, in order that the index may be conceived as infinite, 
the base must .be reduced to nothing ; for if it be something, 
that something will limit the index and thus make it finite. All 
must be the index, and nothing base ; but since intuition is an 
inalienable datum of experience, the all-and-infinite index will 
really be all-and-infinite base : the base will be everything. This 
is curious logic, but it must be true. The fact is that the oppo¬ 
sition of index and base is gone when the index is supposed to 
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become infinite, and that the fact itself becomes an all-given 
infinity. The metaphysical consequence of this principle is 
momentous. Suppose we conceive an Universal Mind, analogous 
to Hegel’s Realised Absolute or Green's Spiritual Principle 
in Nature, in which the infinite tissue of lelations which we 
know as the world exists eternally realised. Can the oppo¬ 
sition of ‘given and suggested’ exist amid the infinite richness of 
such a Mind ? We cannot conceive. In the later sections we 
shall have fitter and ampler opportunities to dilate on the conse¬ 
quences of our principles ; .at present we shall be content with 
the principles themselves. Thus we have ; 

Lt i to li^ = oo^ 

Case IV. If i be =c (constant), so is also ;3. For a given mass 
of intuitive feelings there is a certiin index and can be no other; 
and vice versa. But as we have already observed, the base and 
the index can be discriminatingly known only as variables. They 
are constants only in pulses of Fact-stuff. Try to let alone 
either the base or the index undisturbed in the judging fact, 
and the eye of judgment is put out, polarisation is gone, and the 
fact at once reverts to dumb, alogical Fact-stuff. Thus we have: 

Lt i = c Ep = F. 

Case V. Closely analogous to the preceding case is this 
last V/hen i is undefined—I do not say indeterminate—, when 
I do not point to any part of the Fact-whole as the zone of the 
suggested defined by the rest of the mass which I conceive as 
given, the base is also, from the very nature of the case, undefi¬ 
ned. I do not allude to the completion of the process of their 
definition in the mass, which may take time and may never 
be an accomplished fact ; I refer to the beginning of their 
mutual definition. Thus we have : 

i = ? ( undefined ) = F' = F. 

Before proceeding to the fundamental Law of Fact-opera¬ 
tions, I shall do well perhaps to consider for a moment the 
various orders of Fact that have been so far brought to light. 

I. In the beginning of this essay I have dwelt at some 
length on the nature of the Fact-stuff. Even what is a Reviewing 
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fact in relation to another fact analysed and reviewed, is in 
itself a Fact-stuff. A Fact in appearing can look before and 
after, but it can never transcend itself, or can in relation to 
itself be a reviewing Fact. We have, however : 

Fact-stuff= F=>Fo, where c denotes that the fact is concrete. 

II. The reviewing, awakened or polarised fact has also 
received some measure of attention. Polarisation, as Maxwell 
conceives it, is the process by which an elementary portion of 
matter develops opposite properties on its two sides. Suppose 
E is an element of an experience-continuum ; polarisation is 
the process by which d E becomes=i E /9, or E^, where i and 
j9, though mutually dependent, are assumed to be opposite in 
character. We shall not pause here to discuss in what sense 
and to what extent they are opposite. Under this head we 
have ; 

Polarised Fact“F'=Fc. 

Ila. In Fact-analysis we have, as we shall presently see, 
not only double polarity appearing in the constitution of the 
fact, but triple or triangular polarity, in which an element 
of the continuum S is broken up into a base, an index, and 
into a co-efficient. This co-eflficient of a reviewing fact I have 
yet to define. A fact is conceived by me as including not 
only the elements of the given and the suggested—its complete 
nature is taken by me as exhausted not simply by what I do 
directly feel concerning it and actually ascribe to it—but an 
indefinitely larger and possible element outside of what are 
actually given and suggested. The belief that a fact is possibly 
larger than what it is directly thought to be is indeed inside 
and not outside the concrete fact. It is not an element added 
on to the fact F, but developed out of, and imbedded in, it. 
Nevertheless it is an especially interesting feature of the con¬ 
crete reviewing fact, and deserves a special exhibition like the 
base-element and the index-element. Thus a fact is ordinarily 
taken by us as an amalgam of actual and possible, of definite 
and indefinite, or I might even say, of finite and infinite. 
In a certain sense, the finite is never complete and sufficient 
by itself; it requires a plenum of infinite or, at any rate, 
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indefinite to vitalise, sustain and consummate it. Thus the infi¬ 
nite is immanent in the finite and transcends it : the tiniest fact 
is a twinkle in the eye of the Eternal Wonder, the faintest echo 
is a ripple in the ocean of Unfathomable Fulfilment. But poetry 
and metaphysics apart, every fact is believed by me to live and grow 
in a sustaining plenum of the possible : if it is an actual given 
plus an actual suggested, it is also a possible given plus a possible 
suggested ; at any stage of the fact-possession I do not believe 
that the tale has been all told, that I have and know all that is to 
be had and known regarding it, or even that I have and know it 
as a normal being under normal circumstances would have had 
or known it. This interesting and distinguishable element of the 
reviewing fact I propose to call its co-efificient, to be denoted by 
the prefix a. Thus the triangular polarity of a fact will be repre¬ 
sented by the symbol F' = a F^. The co-efficient will come up 
more prominently for future treatment. 

Here, however, I cannot resist the temptation of noting one 
or two points touching the Fact-co-efficient. The co-efficient as 
I have conceived it is the pole of the possible in the constitution 
of the reviewing fact opposed to the base and the index which 
together constitute the pole of the actual : the given feeling is an 
actual element of the fact and so is the suggested idea : both are 
actual modes of consciousness. What is opposed to them as the 
pole of the possible is, on the other hand, not an actual state of 
consciousness ; 1 merely believe that the fact as I nave it can 
grow, can suffer changes affecting both its mass and its configura¬ 
tion, but as to the nature or lines of its growth I have as yet no 
actual conception. If I have any actual conception, then the 
portion of the fact to the extent of that conception will go over 
perhaps to the index : in fact, my experience develops simply by 
such continued transference of feelings and ideas from the realm 
of the unknown and unsuspected possible to that of actual con” 
sciousness as represented by the base and the index. The 
suggested element of a fact may also be taken to mean a body of 
possible feeling—an idea is a possible feeling. But this is 
possible in a quite different sense. As an idea : every presenta¬ 
tion in conscious life suffers the chance of being represented. 
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Nevertheless, both are actual states or conditions of conscious¬ 
ness in so far as they have been polarised into the base and the 
index of the reviewing fact. The co-efficient, on the other hand, 
though not being an actual state is necessarily supported by an 
actual state : the intuitive datum of life is unfailing, and the 
Primeval Night of an unknown possible can settle round a snug 
little fact only by securing an intuitive basis within it to hinge 
upon. Nothing can touch or belong to a fact without touching 
or forming a part of its basis : in any case, I must believe in, and 
have a sense of the unknown and possible within the limits of 
the fact itself, to have this third dimension or pole of the fact 
pronounced. Where the sense oi' the possible is evanescent the 
lact is known and taken complacently as it is actually found and 
dehned in consciousness. I may also note some cases concerning 
the influence of the co-efficient on the Pact. 

(1) Clearly the three poles or dimensions, z, and a are 
not mutually independent variables ; ordinarily at any rate, one 
dimension cannot be assumed to vary, keeping the other two 
constant. As before, the principles of Partial Differentizition 
apply to the concrete fact only after abstraction. We believe 
that for a given value of actual there is only a certain possible 
and no other regarding a fact, and vice versa. 'Phis belief under¬ 
lies, as is clear, the principle of the Uniformity of Nature and 
.particularly that of Universal Causation. If the actual structure 
of a fact has changed, the possible structure cannot be assumed 
to remain unchanged—‘fact’ indeed being taken in the full, con¬ 
crete sense of the present essay, and not in the abstract, pragma¬ 
tic sense of popular usage. 

( 2 ) When the co-efficient or 5 is constant (c), the actual 
is also constant. But, the, in the reviewing fact the three 
poles cannot be attended to clearly all at once, and these being 
complex variables, one which necessarily changes upon being 
attended to dynamically influences the other two or changes them. 
This can be readily verified from actual experiment. Hence we 
are in a position to lay down and appreciate the following 
(Principle ; 

Lt a=c aE^ =F'=F. 
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(3) By definition « is indefinite or even unknown. To 
make it definite to a certain extent is to enrich the actual to that 
extent : but the unknown or a still remains. But suppose it is 
completely defined ; the «=(). And if A be realised a which 
is distributed between jS and i, we have : 

Lt «=U « E^=:0 F'p>A. 

( 4 ) Let us approach the last problem from another view¬ 
point. Suppose we gradually reduce the element of the possible 
in a reviewing fact, until at last this becomes evanescent. 
What becomes of the fact ? It is all actual (including of course 
both base and index) to which, as I conceive, no increment 
is possible : the limit of possibility has been reached, or possible 
and actual h.ive become indentical. Whjt does this complete 
exhaustion of the possible in the actual, of the unknown in 
the known, imply It may mean either of two things. That 
the actual (act for experience has become infinite, knowledge 
has become limitless, so that the field cannot be partitioned 
between actual and possible at all ; or that the fact has become 
a pine actual, to which as such, no possible can be fastened 
in conception. An example I must take to illustrate this distinc¬ 
tion between all actual and pure actual. Suppose 1 have a 
feeling in my mind and 1 am interested in knowing the feeling 
actually as it is given. In intuition I know it of course ; but in 
reflection, though perhaps it is impossible to recall to life a 
fact once dead and cold, I fancy that 1 know it in a fashion. 
Now, if my interest is in the statical fact itself and not in 
its history or development or objective correspondence—if, 
that is to say, I disavow for one moment all interest in the 
dynamical fact—the fact is a pure actual. A feeling as feeling is 
final and unquestionable for the mind : it is not projected 
and referred to anything outside of itself, hence there can 
be in it no suspicion of objective reality or unreality. Provided 
I do not bother myself about the necessary fallibility of reflection 
in the portraiture of living experiences, and hence do not 
question the accuracy of the reviewing fact in relation to the 
fact reviewed, an experience as experience I take as ultimate. 
If I have seen a snake instead of the real rope in the dusk, the 
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snake and not the rope is the fact for my experience. So long 
as I take my stand squarely upon it and refuse to budge an inch, 
there can evidently be no question as to what my experience 
would really or possibly become. Securely planted in my own 
experience, for which as experience 1 am the last authority, 

I cannot be challenged and contradicted on any historical, 
practical or objective grounds. 1 call this experience, self- 
sufficient and secure, jealously limiting and guarding itself, pure 
actual. All actual I have taken to mean infinitely actual, not 
shutting out the possible which may well exist without being 
regarded, but swamping and swallowing up the possible. In 
ordinary experience we do not come near to this. We have, 
however ; , 

Lt a=0 «Ep=:Ejj, or, «>, 

(5) Lastly, when it is infinite, the fact may mean either of 
two things according as ‘infinite’ is taken to mean all-pervasive 
infinite, suffering no limitation whatever, either in magnitude or 
in direction ; or an infinite limited in one direction but unlimited 
in another or other directions (cf. the mathematical notions 

of-fa= and — oc). 

(5a) When we take 'infinite' in the former sense, an infinite- 
co-efficient will render the fact itself infinite and all possible. 
But a fact all possible and no actual is an imaginary case.. 
Substitute the world for the fact; according to certain cosmologi¬ 
cal theories the manifested is reabsorbed into the unmanifested: 
after one cycle of creation and so remains till a new cycle 
begins. Now, does the world become by such re-absorption all 
possible and no actual ? I merely raise the problem. The case,, 
however, admits of two solutions : 

Lt«=co aEp = ‘» f'=oox unity=oo 
or, 

Lt «=<» aFg=infinite possible=infinite actual. 

This latter solution requires elucidation. Polarity is rela¬ 
tive, and to be maintained must presuppose at least two poles.. 
One pole simply means no polarity at all : there can be no- 
monopolar fact. 
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Hence when a=0, remains, for still there is the polarity 
of i and /3, but when all is possible and actual=0, polarity is 
gone ; so that possible as possible cannot remain ; and since fact 
can never be conceived to be wholly emptied of the substance 
of the given, ‘all possible’ becomes equivalent to 'all actual’ 
or to ‘all intuitively given’. 

The meaning of the saving unity was suggested by the 
analogy of the cosmological example. Does not the unity also 
limit the all-pervasive infinitude of the possible ? Undoubtedly, 
if the unity is assumed to be something external to the infinity. 

I shall not, however, pause to discuss the metaphysical conse¬ 
quence of this principle. 

(5b) If ‘infinite’ be taken in the latter sense, we have a 
simple case, viz-, 

Lta=<»«Ep=F' itself; for, in all ordinary reviewing 
experiences, the extent of the possible is believed to be infinite, 
limited only by the circle of what are actually felt and repre¬ 
sented in the experience. 

III. Pragmatic Fact is the portion of the fact especially 
attended to and passing ordinarily for the concrete fact. The 
nature of the pragm-itic fact I have already dwelt upon. It is to 
be noted, however, that the pragmatic fact is an abstract and not 
a concrete fact. Hence the materials of Science, starting with 
Psychology and ending with Pure Mathematics, are all necessarily 
Abstract. The purely concrete fact absolutely refuses to give 
sittings to the man of Science : Science begins with the pola¬ 
rised fact or F' which, however, may be looked upon as con¬ 
crete so far as it goes. Thus we have : 

Pragmatic Fact=fj,=fo ( abstract ). 

IV. Fact-sections mean the elements and relations among 
elements into which F breaks up an experience. The fact- 
sections are obviously created by the successive movements of 
the regarding attention over a given continuum of experience : 
this is commonly called differentiation of the continuum. The 
reviewing fact is conceived to be these differentiated elements 
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again put together plus, of course, a necessary intuitive basis. 
Thus using the symbols d and S respectively for differentiation 
and integration, and putting fa for fact-section, we have the 
obvious relation ; 

F=«E^' -1'*' 

which means that the reviewing fact conceives (hence the place 
in the index) a given previous fact as equivalent to a number 
of differentiated fact-sections integrated : an apple is thus beli¬ 
eved to be a synthesis of a certain colour, a certain taste, a 
certain flavour, etc. But the index which includes this analytic 
and synthetic conception must have a substratum of immediate 
feeling to rest upon, in the reviewing fact ; commonly F* as we 
have not repersented to ourselves may not be exactly the same 
as that was presented to us, and hence that a future reviewing 
fact returning to it, F", may possibly represent it more faithfully, 
or at any rate, in a different manner. This circumstance has 
been indicated by the prefix a. It is the suggestion of later 
development contained in F', viz., that this may develop 
into F". Thus we have : 

Fact-section = f„ = 

V. Fact-operation is the conscious process or operation by 
which (I) F is changed into F' and (2) F' is changed into F'*‘, 
where dn means nth stage in the development of F'. To a 
fuller understanding of this I shall endeavour to come presently; 
but in the meanwhile we have : 

Fact-operation = fo =» fo- 

1 shall perhaps be permitted to add two extra-ordinary 
cases. 

VI. Where the index of a fact is zero, the fact is an abso¬ 
lute unity, admitting of no diversity either internal or external. 
Or, more correctly, with the evanescence of the index-pole, 
the base-pole also vanishes : the fact becomes an unpolari¬ 
sed fact of pure given. Such a fact is clearly beyond the anti¬ 
thesis of ‘one and many’. But pure unity is the conception that 
perhaps comes nearest to the native inscrutability of the Fact : 
this is what we think when the veil shrouding Existence is just 
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uplifted. Now, what can be our co-efficient in such a fact ? 

A fact absolutely one can have neither an index nor a co¬ 
efficient. Absolute unity I have defined to be 'unity presenting, 
no internal or external diversity.’ 

VII. Where the index is infinite, the Fact itself is infinite. 

I have already distinguished between two kinds of infinitude ; 
an infinity that suffers no limitation either in magnitude or in 
direction or in category may be called absolute infinitude. 
Space is not Time, it is not Matter, it is not Force, and so on : 
these are so many limitations to the infinitude of Space. It is 
nevertheless Scalar infinity, beyond all limitations of direction. 
But in mathematics we commonly distinguish between + and 
— oo, where evidently infinitude is taken as directed magnitude. 

1 might call this Vector infinity. Now, if the index is an absolute 
infinity, it is all-absorbing, and hence cannot maintain itself 
apart as a pole of index at all. So that the polarisation of the 
fact vanishes, and we have an infinite stretch of mere given, 
intuitively known, but not conceived, as given. If it is a scalar 
infinity, admitting of a rival category or categories, we should 
have perhaps three piles of infinite capacity : we have an infinite 
presentation, with an infinite actual suggestion, and with a sense 
of infinite possibility. Is this a real or an imaginary case ? I only 
raise an enquiry, but do not pause to meet it. When, lastly, the 
index is a vector infinity—when the mind is teeming with, 
infinite suggestions in one line or direction, the Fact to which 
such an index is attached cannot itself be finite. Of the three 
aspects or poles of a fact, the two actual poles stand on a some¬ 
what different footing in relation to the possible. The possible 
may be conceived to be infinite without necessarily making 
either the actual presentation or the actual representation infinite. 
The fact also remains a finite fact. But. on the other hand^ 
infinitude of either the base or the index will make the fact 
itself infinite. Let me give names to these two last kinds of 
Fact : Unitary Fact (Fu) and Infinite Fact (F») respectively. 

Adopting the suggestive distinction of Scalar and Vector^ 
I may say at once that any concrete fact, Fo, is a scalar and not 
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a vector. A fact is analogous to an area or a volume to which 
the notion of direction does not apply. Taking ‘direction’ in a 
somewhat flexible sense 1 observe that fp, f, and fo all imply 
direction of regard and emphasis and hence the altering of the 
potential of a point, feature or aspect in the given continuum. 
The given continuum is not itself an equipotential surface : the 
difference of potentials Va — Vb, between any two points, A and 
B, is not zero. But with the incidence of regard over an 
element of the surface, its potential is changed. Suppose we 
denote a scalar fact as SF and a vector fact as VF. Then, can we 
define fj as that which changes SF into VF ? No. There is no 
miracle by which a fact can be made to cease to be a fact : f^ 
and fj which have been regarded as directed magnitudes can 
never be isolated or taken apart from the concrete tissue of exis¬ 
tence. So that f„ can only change SF into f„ itself 

cannot, however, be regarded as pure vector; it is a process of 
experience by which F is changed into F', may be resolved into 
a scalar and a vector part. How, for example, can I turn from 
the intuition of a rose to an analytic conception of it ? An 
operation is necessary which is partly intuitive and massive and 
scalar, and partly representative and directed and vector : there 
is an element in ttie operation which lacks any sign of direction 
and another element which possesses. Indeed fact-operation 
may be regarded and studied from two distinct standpoints. 
7’he operation by which F is changed into F' may itself be a 
complete and concrete fact ; or it may form a part of the review¬ 
ing experience itself ; in the reviewing fact itself there may be 
a representation not only as to what the previous fact was but 
also as to how such a representation takes place : thus the review¬ 
ing fact may involve both the elements and the manner of 
representation. In this latter sense, fo is an abstract segment 
of a fact. Commonly, however, there may be distinct reviewing 
facts, one concerned with the representation of a fact as it was, 
and the other concerned with the representation of the manner 
or way in which there has been a transition of experience from 
F to F' : this latter interest, we note, is generally scientific. 
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8, General Law of Fact-operation. 

The fundamental equation of the Fact is : 

F'o = U.. (1) 

where the right-hand side means unthinkable or alogical. 
Clearly, Fact is not unknowable, for in its very essence it is expe¬ 
rience in its concrete wholeness. Every concrete experience is 
unthinkable or logical as represented in a succeeding reviewing 
fact. The accent shows that a fact can think itself alogical not in 
presentation but representation. 

The first derived equation of the thinkable Fact is : 

F',-I^.(2) 

where the right-hand side expresses the fact that F is thought as 
an unbounded continuum finitely determined and constituting a 
unity. This requires a bit of explanation. An experience is taken 
by me as bounded, limited and therefore finite, because I am 
swayed by a pragmatic interest and care to note only particular 
features in a continuum. But is the experience itself finite on 
that account ? I think not. Every experience that comes to me, 
even that of a dew-drop or a particle of sand, appears not as 
exhausted in the special object of its regard, but as a continuum 
spreading itself without bounds. There are the outlying fields of 
comparative inattention, the massive organic sensations which 
constitute a larger whole in which the dew-drop or particle of 
sand is set ; but perhaps even these outlying vistas of twilight 
and shade may be thought to be finite in extent. But I feel my 
concrete experience of the moment does not terminate with 
these : I feel that what I know as the dew-drop, the half-attended 
myriads of sounds, sights and smells which enrich my experience 
of the dew-drop, the organic sensations, emotions and ideal 
suggestions constitute only a part of the whole experience : the 
whole experience being distinctly felt as an infinite expanse of 
consciousness or awareness in which is distinguished a finite mass 
of especially determined feeling, e.g., dew-drop, cephalic feelings 
etc., constituting, however, in ail the wealth of its variety a unity. 
In this respect, every experience may be compared to unbounded 
space in which, let us imagine, a rainbow has appeared. We 
need not ask the proud philosopher to tell us what the rainbow 
12 
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may be : but do we not actually feel the hues of this celes¬ 
tial delight gradually fade and melt away as our attention 
moves from the central colours of the band to the borders 
and then to the surrounding space ? Who will say that my 
whole experience of the moment is exhausted by the colours 
of the rainbow ? I have an experience of space especially 
emphasised at a particular feature. What the rainbow is to 
the whole extent of space, my pragmatic finite fact is to the 
whole concrete experience of the moment : consciousness like 
space cannot be limited, though of course it can be deter¬ 
mined. But these determinations of experience, cannot suppress 
or exhaust whole consciousness, as also space cannot be ex¬ 
hausted by the objects in it. As objects appear in space 
without setting bounds to its whole extent, so dew-drops and 
corpuscles, as well as the glories and terrors of the universe 
may live in consciousness without using it up. 1 need not 
try to explain this law of experience further here : a more 
proper occasion may arrive hereafter. 1 shall be content, 
however, to make an appeal to direct reflection. Waking up 
from the spell of absorption in the presented fact, do I not 
know my experience as an unbounded continuum—a limitless 
ocean of awareness—in which special determinations, as colour, 
sound, smell, and so on, may exist, as ripples do on the heart 
of the ocean, constituting in their manifoldness a unity ? If 
I can say yes, my first derived equation of Fact is understood : 
the infinite holds the finite not simply as a possibility, a 
co-efficient, but also as an actuality. Thus the infinite never 
leaves me for one minute : I actually live, move and have 
my being in the infinite. Before passing on to the next derived 
equation of Fact, let me guard against a misconception that 
may possibly arise with regard to the symbol in (2). What 
appear in the places of the index and the base do not however 
represent them. 

Fj = Sed^.(3) 

which means that a Fact is taken as the synthesis (S) of ex- 
perience (e) differentiated with respect to 2 which stands for 
a from to be determined presently. There was no conceived 
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analysis and synthesis of experience in the original fact. Strictly 
speaking also, the last two equations for I'' are not absolutely 

f 

correct ; for a fact which includes a ihought either of I or 
of Sed^ is certainly larger than the thought itself. The fact- 
whole cannot be equated to the fact-part. Agreeably with our 
foregoing symbols, the right-hand expressions not only in the 
second and third but also in the first equation ought to go 
up to the index of the concrete facts. But here we shall 
simplify matters somewhat by pardonable abstraction. The 
actual mystery of existence is unfathomable : the concrete fact 
is unrepresentable. There can evidently be no equation of the 
fact—whether the fact-stuff or the reviewing fact in its con¬ 
crete fullness...; for equation presupposes judgment, and a fact, 
though involving judgment, or representation in one of its as¬ 
pects, is itself always a presentation and no judgment, and it 
cannot be equated to a judgment. For the present, however, 
I shall put down a fact for what it is taken to be. 

Suppose we take the distinguishing factor ^ to be equi- 

I 

valent to the triangle of polarity discussed before, A • 

cc a 

Then, adopting the above meaning of S we have 
F'= j e da di d/S.(4) 

which means that a fact is taken as the synthesis of elements of 
experience differentiated with respect to the three poles a, j, 

Suppose again we take the discriminating factor a as equi¬ 
valent to the polar triangle {p, q, r), which respectively stand for 
Subject, Object and Stress between them. Here evidently, the 
fact is thought as a synthesis of experience differentiated with 
respect to the three poles. It is an experience in which we have 
a thought of the subject acting on the object and the latter 
reacting on the former. ‘Synthesis’ in these equations should 
not, it may be observed, mean simple summation or integration. 

So we may have a fact reflected in thought as various 
equations of the kinds illustrated above as we impart different 
values to the discriminating factor The above equations, it 
should be noted, form the data of the Science of Mind. 
If however, we propose to give purely objective values to 
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^ we have equations introducing the Physical Science. Mathe¬ 
matics of a certain fundamental character plays and negotiates 
between them. 

Suppose we represent a, ^ and i as three non-parallel planes. 
Then obviously a complete section of the reflected fact in (4) 
may be represented by a triangle having its three vertices on the 
three planes. Now, if the area of the triangle formed by joining 
any three points in a line be zero, the line cannot but be a right 
line. In the present case, if we have the area of the fact-triangle 
formed by joining three points in three planes equal to zero we 
have the following three cases. 

(1) A right line touching two planes and also the third 
produced, if necessary. Interpreted : Experience involving actual 
feelings and suggestions and also thought of possibility, but not 
representing them as referred to three distinct poles or categories, 
if I may say so. 

(2) Two of the planes may coincide, so that we are left 
with two planes only. In this case, we have a straight line 
touching two planes, or, an experience involving, for example, 
actual feelings and suggestions but no thought of possibility. 
Can there be here a conscious discrimination of the categories /S 
and i ? Yes ; by such discrimination the fact will not cease to 
be a right line. We could not allow such discrimination in the 
first case, because of this law. To discriminate any two elements 
A and B in thought is to connect them together in thought as 
though by a right line ; let this be AB. Let us next discriminate 
in thought between AC and CB ; then we have other two right 
lines not wholly or partially coinciding with the first or with each 
other. Hence the three elements cannot be in the same right 
line, or in other words, AB, CA and BC will form sides of 
a triangle, 

(3) Two planes may coincide with the third, so that we 
are left with only one plane. In this case, we have a straight 
line in one plane, which, interpreted in terms of our Science, 
means that we have, for example, an experience involving a 
thought of pure intuitive elements, and also a discrimination 
between any one such element and one other : it is an 
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experience represented as only intuitive in which an element of 
intuition A is discriminated from another B, and hence is 
connected with it by a right line or even perhaps by a vector 
AB^. The vector, however, should not be taken in the usual 
sense to mean transference from A in the direction of B. In the 
discriminative judgment ‘A is other than B’ there is indeed 
involved a transference or translation of regard from A to B 
and from B back to A, so that 

AB + BA=0. 

In narrow inspection and scrutinizing regard, this translation 
of regard may assume the condition of oscillation but in 
order that judgment of the kind referred to may be at all 
possible, a new fact must come taking under its wings both 
A and B, and profiting bv the oscillation oi regard that has 
preceded it. Thus paradoxically things must meet in thought in 
order to differ and oppose. All this is now accepted psychology. 
In dealing with the vector, we have come unawares at a stage 
where the fundamental law of fact-operation stands revealed 
in its mystery and nakedness. Tor one moment, we have a 
continuum of experience especially emphasised as the aspect or 
element P,„ so that the fact is to reclaim a long deserted 
symbol of experience where also, it may be noticed in passing 
that, Pn and tn do not stand for index and base but for quite 
other things. At the next moment, let us imagine, there is 
translation of regard from P„ to Qm. It is patent to direct reflec¬ 
tion what such translation of regard means in life : not that P„ 
is altogether blotted out and Qn is abruptly ushered into 
existence, but that there is a falling off in the tone of the former 
and a proportionate rise in that of the latter ; it is not a question 
of complete setting and rising, negation and affirmation, but 
one of waning and waxing, minimum and maximum. What 
after this ? There may commonly be a reversion of the process 
by which regard is again brought back to its former place. This 
tendency of'thought to flow out from a temporary centre of 
rest and then to return to it is, I conceive, fundamental. This 
pulsation, periodicity, flow and ebb in experience is the prototype 
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of all fact-operations : it is the fundamental type to which all 
operations, mental or physical, can be reduced. 

I am coming to this fundamental law presently, but as an 
explanation of the discriminative judgment ‘A is other than B’ 
I offer this : There is a moment of rest after each act of transla¬ 
tion from A to B and from B to A. Starting from A when I 
come to B. 1 am just at the bounding limit of an action going to 
be reversed : AB has just ended and BA is just to begin. At 
this point of time, there is absolutely no reason why 1 should go 
on in the direction AB rather than in the direction BA ; and 
vice versa. For this moment, therefore, 1 must pause and take 
breath. The fact here cannot, however, be = 0, This dead- 
point, this neutral zone is not evidently a position of utter 
barrenness. It is a position of experience where B is the actual 
focus favoured or emphasised, and A from where my regard has 
started and to which again it is just going to revert, is present 
in it potentially, or what is the same thing, ideally or suggestedly. 
Similarly when from B, my regard has returned to A, my 
emphasised experience is no doubt A, but B also exists in that 
experience potentially or suggestedly. 

Now, what we call understanding or judgment expresses 
only such a dead-point or neutral zone in the fact-process. Fact 
cannot remain idle : it must ever flow. Such at least is the 
construction which thought puts upon the living fact. Fact is a 
continuum, my universe ; the continuum is ever moving, my 
universe is ever changing, but it is not a movement, a change 
purely and simply in one way ; again, this movement does not 
involve an actual translation of the concrete features of the 
continuum itself. It is the agitation that is propagated, and not 
the actual particles of'the mass. Suppose we take two positions 
in the continuum, A and B, when my regard is passing on along 
the continuum the portion of the mass. A, receives, let us 
suppose, my attention first, and it sinks and my attention travels 
on to B. A which rose to the crest of the wave of vividness has 
now sunk, and B has risen to the place instead. Thus, we must 
not imagine that what is translated from A and B is the actual 
portion of the continuum at A. A concrete fact can live but 
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once, and there can evidently be no actual transference and 
resurrection of it. The movement of the wave of attention over 
a continuum of fact seems to me to be the model of wave- 
motion, However, that may be, let us imagine that there has 
been a translation from A to B, which as we have seen does not 
mean that the portion of concrete fact in the former position has 
actually moved on to the latter. Now, when my regard is in the 
latter position, there is, let us suppose, a turning back, a reflec¬ 
tion, a reversion of the agitation. But, as in this, the forward 
sweep of agitation is not suspended, but, only exceeded, as in 
other words, the agitation recoils in spite of the forward flow 
which is continuous even while thought is apparently drifting 
backwards, the actual reverse agitation will be the resultant of 
two component tendencies. These two opposite component 
tendencies mingle in every normal movement of regard—the 
movement from A to B is as much a resultant as that from B to 
A ; there is no absolute beginning of the processes in life, and 
hence no actual room for the pure positive (forward) component. 
But though the tendencies mingle in every actual process, their 
proportion of composition is not uniform ; when the positive 
prevails over the negative, the process is progressive ahead, 
when the reverse, the process is retrogressive. The ratio of 
their combination may however be governed by a periodic law. 

What will happen when the positive course is just comple¬ 
ted and the negative is just to begin ? I have of course assumed 
that B is the position of the continuum where, under the 
operation of the periodic law, thought-agitation is made to 
recoil ; it should be observed, however, that the recoil of thought 
may not apparently begin until we have reached the position G 
farther off ; it may be questioned also as to whether there is 
really any periodic law governing this operation, though it may 
be freely admitted that the agitation in point does periodically 
return. We shall meet, if necessary, this objection in a more 
proper place ; but, here we readily perceive that at the position B 
where we have assumed our reflection to begin, the motion of 
translation gives place for a moment to a motion of rotation. 
This rotation means in actual experience that my regard appears 
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to rest on a certain position B of the continuum before darting 
back to A. Agreeably with the view here expounded every 
substantive past in the experience may be regarded as a position 
of rotational agitation of regard, a sort of eddy or vortex created 
by a certain disposition of the tendencies referred to before. 
Now, will this view stand to radical empiricism ? 

Be that as it may, what is the empirical consequence of the 
fact when I have this rotation, eddy or vortex of attention at the 
position B ? First, B gains in tone and vividness, and becomes 
a substantive part of experience for a moment. Secondly, since 
B is, by supposition, just the position where the return sweep is 
to begin, A becomes potential here, which means in experience 
that A is suggested or ideally revived when attention rotates at 
B. We need not go into the dynamics of the process now ; but, 
it will be evident that when attention has returned to A and 
apparently resting on it, B will become potential there. I propose 
to give a somewhat wider latitude to the meaning of ‘potential’. 
The expression ‘A is potential at B’ will mean either that A is 
actually suggested at B and therefore forms a part of the index of 
the fact at B, or that it imparts a tone to B as a part of its co- 
efficient; in any case, a previous fact is sure to prejudice in some 
way a future fact, so that the fact 'B after A’ cannot be equiva¬ 
lent to the fact B alone. But is there no via media between 
actually recalling a past fact and assigning it an undefined place 
in a vague sense of unbounded possibility ? Undoubtedly there 
is, if we only remember the following principles of perception 
and revival ; What we call the perception of an object does not, 
in common sense, stand for a statical, fixed experience. Suppose, 
I am for some minutes looking continuously or from time to time 
to the same external object before me. Have I the same percep¬ 
tion or identical perceptions for all this while ? Common sense 
which is pragmatic will have experiences shorn of all their irrele¬ 
vant details, and will take them as identical facts when they are 
only more or less similar. But, the concrete facts for these 
successive moments can never be identical. Even if the objective 
stimulus were to remain the same for two consecutive moments 
t and t', and other conditions of experience were also to remain 
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unchanged, the concrete experiences for these two moments 
could not be absolutely the same. As a consequence of this, I 
have, what is called, growing or dynamical experience, when I am 
supposed to be interested in one and the same object. My first 
acquaintance with an object gives me perhaps only a very hazy 
picture of it: I have perhaps a glimpse of only its most general 
features. The successive pulses of regard directed towards that 
object bring out the details more and more, and so the picture 
grows. Thus my experience concerning an object may begin 
with the haziest outlines and gradually develop into an atriculate 
picture with a sense of ever endless possibilities of impressions 
and suggestions ringing in it. Suppose, thus an experience begins 
with Pt/ and ends with Pt«. Now, which of these successive 
pulses of experience shall I put down as my experience of the 
object ? What is true in the case of an impression is also true in 
the case of an idea. When 1 have an idea concerning an object 
and cherish it for some moments, are we to suppose that the 
ideal picture remains for all this time statically and unrelentingly 
the same ? Does not idea too, whether memory or expectation, 
commonly begin to appear as a chaotic mist, and then gradually 
form itself into a veritable cosmos where the Muses love to sing 
and Philosophy is pioud to dwell ? The growth of the fact is 
indeed the birth of the World, and undoubtedly the chaotic mist 
in experience in which perceptions and ideas are born has set 
lessons to the primordial nebula amidst which the chorus of the 
heavens is supposed to have slowly thrilled, awakened. 

Hence when a fact A is potentially present in the apprehen¬ 
sion of the fact B, we need not suppose that it must be present, 
if at all, as a completely given suggestion or as a distinctly 
pronounced possibility. As a matter of fact, A may gather round 
B as a soft, almost impalpable halo, exercising the influence of its 
presence as a sort of unsuspected guardian angel, not yet caring 
to disquiet the complacence of the favoured fact under its wings, 
not yet driving thought into an exhibition of logical categories. 
The statement, therefore, that ‘A is present potentially in B’ 
ought to be taken somewhat liberally. A may be present along 
with B as a rival term of a process of judgment ; it may be there 
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as a pronounced but not sharply discriminated feature in the 
representative structure of B, as the smell of a rose only seen 
from a distance ; or, it may cluster round B as a sort of ideal 
mist, neither pronounced nor discriminated, but, none the less 
forming a part of the concrete experience of the moment. 

Without pausing any longer over mere questions of detail, 
let me at once proceed to give in broad outlines the main features 
of the theory of fact which it will be the task of this essay to 
establish and explain. 1 shall be very brief here. 

(Aj for me lixistence means concrete, continuous experi¬ 
ence. It is the Fact Stuff which, though intuitively given, 
absolutely refuses to submit to a logical construction : it is life 
and no talk. Fven the equation F' = U cannot apply to it in its 
concreteness. 1 he fact-Stuff, however, is not unknowable on 
that account. On the contrary, its very essence lies in presenta¬ 
tion in consciousness, it is alogical. 

(B) Every Fact-Stuff ( consistently with my principles I 
cannot even speak of it distributively ) is immediately given as 
an infinite continuum. My experience regarding an obscure star 
for example, at any moment is not exhausted by the star, or por¬ 
tions of the firmament immediately surrounding it. It is an 
infinite consciousness or awareness especially emphasised as a 
star, and practically taken as exhausted by, and equivalent to, 
the star. Consciousness or awareness is always infinite in the 
sense that it necessarily extends beyond all limitations of Time 
and Space and all other categories of existence. Conceive any 
bounds, however large and wide, of d ime and Space, and your 
awareness is necessarily and distinctly felt as extending beyond 
them ; all limits exist in consciousness, and even determinations 
that ate supposed to lie outside of consciousness are in it. The 
Fact-Stuff is a condition of this boundless awareness. This 
infinite continuum is ignored and mistaken, because my interest 
is commonly pragmatic : through ignorance theref ore the Fact- 
Stuff appears as bound and contracted : but for the substitution 
of the pragmatic fact for the concrete fact, 1 would perpetually 
live in the infinite in thought as indeed 1 always live in it in 
feeling. The infinite forsakes me in my dream, it is inalienably 
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with me in reality. The relation that comes very near to the 
mystery of existence is given by the equation (2), viz. F=l\ First 
waking up to itself the Fact-Stuff knows itself as an unspeakable 
wonder (U); next, it is revealed to itself as an infinite continuum 
sustaining finitely apprehended structure and thinking itself as a 
unity in the midst of a manifold ( l( ). How did the seers of the 
Vedas conceive the Brahman for example ? 

(C) I need not dwell here on the polarized fact, but shall 
proceed at once to my theory of fact-operation. The theory, 
conception or thought about how fact operates cannot by itself 
be a whole concrete experience ; it finds its place in the index 
of a polarized fact. Thus, in propounding any theory, good, bad 
or indifferent, 1 am necessarily confined to a snug, little dream¬ 
world : theories I must dismiss or subordinate when I must live 
the Fact itself. With this note of warning in mind, let me 
conceive an infinite continuum. Is this moving ? Consciousness 
or awareness can indeed be supposed to move from point to 
point and feature to feature. But is this really a movement of 
awareness as such, or of the emphasis of awareness ? There is 
not commonly an uniform distribution of the intensity of 
awareness over a field or continuum ; so that awareness of a 
certain intensity is a directed quality and may be imagined to 
change its direction. Perhaps, it is not quite correct to speak 
about the intensity of awareness ; and, though I fear I shall 
be accused of the vice of abstraction so obstinately ingrained in 
the Asiatic intellect, I make bold to say, in contravention to 
what I have said a moment ago, that what is variously distri¬ 
buted over a given continuum of fact is not consciousness which 
is scrupulously impartial, but what I have often before now 
vaguely described as psychic tone. This psychic tone with the 
involved question of the distribution of awareness over a field 
will come up for treatment in a later section. Let me maintain 
in the meanwhile what I am perhaps warranted in maintaining 
that what appears to move in the continuum is not awareness as 
such—the all-pervasive infinite, which excludes no category of 
■ existence whatever, could not be knouma. s moving even if it 
were really moving—but the sum of fact-sections including the 
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pragmatic fact. It is, in other words, the index of the l( which is 
known to move ; consciousness as such cannot be conceived as 
moving ; the concrete continuum or Fact cannot be in itself 
known as moving ; it is known as moving in reflexion (index). 

( D ) Philosopahy has lately developed a tendency to look 
upon consciousness as a mere function of experience : the 
Philosophy of unconscious ideas and mind-stuff would even go 
so far as to regard it as a mere accident of mental process. 
I have however suggested it as a boundless plenum, a sort of 
universal spiritual ether, which sustains and illumines all 
experience and all processes in the continuum of experience. It 
is not something other than the Fact, but is the very element 
in which the Fact lives, moves and has its being. I shall not 
press this consideration at this stage. I.et us rather take the 
continuum of experience as concretely given to us. Keep back 
all practical interests and special preferences and take the fact 
unreservedly as it comes. Does it appear as a bound and 
restricted phenomenon If so, how do we know it as such and 
what lies bcYond its bounds ? 1 prefer my appeal direct to 

intuition. Nothing can be known as bounded whose bounds we 
do not in some way transgress in the very act of knowledge ; for 
example, it is impossible for me to conceive that the soul 
perishes with the body without mv being an witness to the act of 
perishing in imagination, thus outliving the act at least ideally. 
Similarlv, my continuum of experience exceeds all limiting 
deflnitions, however wide, that 1 mav set to it : it is wider than 
my widest survey of it. Is it exhausted bv the tiny star at 
which I am intentlv gazing now ? No. Will the addition of the 
surrounding strip of the skv make it complete ? No. What if 
I add my organic sensations ? The indistinctly apprehended 
sounds, odours and touches, the lurking memories and peeping 
hopes—will these make the story all told ? Not yet. What 
extends beyond these gradually fading zones of the continuum 
I cannot indeed say ; but, assuredly too, my actual experience 
does not terminate at the point upto which 1 can carry my 
account. Consciousness need not stop with my account. Now, 
^his indefinitely extensive continuum of experience is ordinarily 
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always in a state of agitation, stress. Like the heart of an ocean, 
it is always uneasy. Analogous is the savant’s conception of the 
ether : it is ever alive with the countless thrills of matter and 
life. The continuum of Fact to which nothing is foreign, which 
is my existence in all its dimensions and richness, is alive with 
the primordial agitation in which all matter, life and thought are 
born, live and decay. I call it ‘primordial’ because the physicist’s 
agitation of matter and medium and the biologist’s agitation of 
protoplasm which, if we could only respond to the invitation of 
Prof. Huxley, would render the noonday silence of a foiest into 
the colossal music of a sea of life, are but consequences and 
illustrations of the stress in the concrete and comprehensive fact 
■of experience of the Spirit. 

(E) As a result of this primordial agitation or stress in 
the Fact we have, first, displacement of special imbedded fea¬ 
ture in the continuum which means not that actual fact-sections 
move from certain positions of Time and Space to certain 
others, but that they spring into and pass out of existence. 
This will perhaps conflict with the idea of physical displace¬ 
ment: in physical continuum or medium objects and particles 
are supposed to move actually from certain positions to certain 
others. But, the discrepancy is only apparent. When in a medium 
a particle in the position A has been displaced to D through 
the intermediate positions B and C, it is only through prag¬ 
matism and abstraction that we believe that the particle as 
it was at A is identical with what it has successively been 
at the positions B, C and D. But, surely a real entity cannot 
remain identical or unchanged by exchanging one real confi¬ 
guration for another. True; but, has not something moved from 
the first position to the last? The Sophist’s denial of motion 
altogether may be taken seriously or lightly; but, on my own 
part, I have no hesitation to confess that motion and displace¬ 
ment, as we commonly believe them to be, are a standing 
perplexity to me. It will perhaps be in keeping with radical 
empiricism to give the following account of displacement : 
Suppose, I am attending to a moving particle for a few minutes. 
Let A, B, C, D be the different positions of the particle. 
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Can I not say that it may be given continuum of experience 
for distinguishable, but, closely similar features have succes¬ 
sively appeared and disappeared, and that, though not absolutely 
identical, they are practically believed to constitute but four diffe¬ 
rent positions of one and the same particle ? Of course such an 
account will not allow us a peep behind the scenes so as to 
enable us to see what precisely is the meaning of success¬ 
ive appearance and disappearance of distinguishable but very 
nearly identical features in a given continuum of fact. The 
categories ‘distinguishable’ and ‘identical’ mutually exclude. If 
A is distinguishable from B, it cannot be identical with it; 
if A is identical with B it cannot be known as other than B. It 
is again through pragmatism and abstraction that distinguishable 
things are taken as also sometimes identical, and vice versa. 
Be that as it may, I conceive the primordial agitation in the 
continuum as involving the appearance and disappearance of 
features or, as I have called them fact-sections. Secondly, it 
also involves the propagation of an wave of conscious activity 
which may be called regard or attention over the given continu¬ 
um : this aspect of the agitations does not require, as I have 
already pointed out, the actual translation of the fact-sections 
of a continuum; but it means that as the wave passes, the 
hollow, the slope and the crest of the wave are occupied by 
successively different elements of the continuum. I shall not 
discuss here if we really require to break up the agitation 
into two such components, one involving the absolute appearance 
and disappearance of fact-sections, and the other involving the 
successive appearance and disappearance on the crest of the 
wave of regard of given fact-sections of a continuum. I have 
here put the two aspects apart because I conceive that the 
difference between them is readily understandable. 

(F) Now, what can be the simplest expression so far as we 
can go of this primordial agitation ? Let us imagine the conti¬ 
nuum again. As new fact-sections are coming and going, the fact 
itself may be conceived as moving in a certain sense. It is like an 
World-stream gliding ever merrily on. The wave of regard or 
attention is also moving down-stream. With this picture fixed in 
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our mind can we not assign a fundamental law to which all this 
process, all this fact-operation, conforms ? Primordial agitation 
in experience is, it should be readily perceived, only another 
expression for what I have so long described as fact-operation. 
Now, as dimly suggested before, the fundamental form of fact- 
operation is pulsation, ebb and flow, periodic reversion. The 
agitation has been resolved into two aspects : the agitation of 
birth and death of fact-sections, and the agitation of lighting and 
shading, emphasising and ignoring, toning and detoning of fact- 
sections. The one aspect explains the antithesis ‘to be or not to 
be’; the other aspect has to do office for the opposition ‘to grow 
or to wither’. For example, a dimly attended feature in a conti¬ 
nuum is quite as much as a fully attended one ; nevertheless the 
distinction between the two features is a most interesting one ; 
indeed life cares most not for the mere kind of having but for the 
degree or tone of having. Now, whether in the one aspect or the 
other, the agitation is not a pure, unmitigated rush in one way. It 
is in the nature of a stress in which action in one way is sought 
to be balanced by reaction in the opposite. Suppose we designate 
by the terms ‘Strain’ the change of form—using this word in a 
most comprehensive sense—which the continuum undergoes 
under the influence of a given agitation. But is the agitation or 
stress ever of a constant nature ? The strain of a continuum is 
not always uniform, hence the stress behind it cannot be 
supposed to be uniform ; again, the resultant stress of an experi¬ 
ence is a matter of direct feeling and as such it is known as 
continuously changing. Now, by pulsation or periodic reversion 
I mean this that the stress and consequently the strain of a con¬ 
tinuum has a tendency to assume periodically the same value. If 
w be a function of x, and if for the values of x, viz-, x + a, x + 2a, 
x + na, or all values of x differing by a, u assumes the same value, 
then u is called a periodic function of x, a the period of the 
function. In our present case we do not know what a, the period^ 
may, be ; but we do know that the stress ( which name I apply to 
the total state of agitation of the continuum), and consequently 
also the strain (which name I give to actual configuration of the 
fact-sections in a continuum at any moment), has a tendency to- 
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revert to the same values (what values I do not however pretend 
to know). This phenomenon I desire to call periodic reversion. 
Under certain definite and symmetrical conditions this phenome¬ 
non becomes what Kelvin and Tait have called Simple Harmonic 
Motion. Suppose we define the elasticity of the continuum at 
any moment by the ratio stress, where ‘Strain’ means the relative 
displacement of the features of a continuum under the influence 
of an agitation and 'Stress’ means the tendency of the continu¬ 
um to revert to its former state—the restoring tendency ; let this 
= e. Then, can we say that e has a tendency to assume periodi¬ 
cally the same value ? Here we are speaking about the ratio of 
two magnitudes and not about the magnitudes themselves. But 
none the less I am inclined to think that the principle of pulsation 
or periodic reversion applies to the strain and stress of a 
continuum and therefore also to their ratio ; the fact has a 
tendency to possess the same elasticity periodically. In the above 
considerations, the terms ‘Stress’ and ‘strain’ have not been used 
in consistent senses throughout ; but I have given my definitions 
in each instance. 

(G) The agitation has been described as a stress which 
implies that it is at least a double-sided affair. In its essence it 
is a sort of constraint, and hence cannot be a purely one-sided 
activity. A purely one-sided activity is metaphysical pure 
action to which Newton’s physics of action and reaction does 
not apply. The state of constraint in the dielectric medium has 
indeed been made quite familiar to us by Faraday’s curved lines 
of force and the Maxwell-Hertz theory of electric disturbance ; 
we now courageously apply this view to the study of the Fact it¬ 
self. This indeed is not a physical interpretation of Philosophy : 
the continuum being the world of experience itself must set mo¬ 
dels to which the more or less abstract sciences of Mind, Matter 
and Magnitude must conform in their own way. Now, the state 
of agitation in the continuum presupposes that at every point of 
time there is both flow in one direction and flow in the reverse : 
at every moment there is a forward dash accompanied and 
conditioned by a backward swing, and it is the resultant of these 
two activities which determines the actual progress, one way or 
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the other of the continuum. Ever new features appear and are 
illumined and no appreciable thought is lost in comparison and 
recapitulation when the forward sweep greatly prevails : we 
merely skip from perception to perception or from idea to idea 
without much looking back, pausing to compare notes and take 
stock of experience : but, even in such cases, the backward 
reference of thought is not wholly in default : the present 
feelings and ideas are recognised and understood only in the 
subtle atmosphere of dimly suggested ideas. When the back¬ 
ward sweep prevails, we have not as before a continued presenta¬ 
tion of new features, but, a representation of those that have been 
already presented in the continuum. Suppose, first, I have a 
continuum that appears to be extended in space : it is to be 
observed, by the bye, that Space, Time and other categories are 
inside and not outside of the continuum of Fact, so that I cannot 
properly speak of a concrete fact in space and time, but—1 hope, 
usage will forbear laughing at me—space and time in fact. Now, 
what will backward sweep in the continuum mean ? It will 
mean commonly that the regard-movement AB becomes re¬ 
versed or BA. It is not the concrete fact that moves, but, a 
particular fact-section, viz-, attentive regard in relation to two 
other fact-sections viz-, A and B. At any rate, we think and 
believe that this moves. Again, my regard remaining constant 
in magnitude and direction, a fact-section A in the given con¬ 
tinuum is altogether put out and a new one B appears. Suppose, 
we distinguish these two states of the fact by Ca and Cb. The 
latter is a later state. According to the view that we have pre¬ 
ferred Cb will have a tendency to return to Ca : the periodic 
law, of any, relates not to the passion for going and returning as 
such but to the relative proportion of the passion for the one 
and that for the other : now, the one is waxing and the other 
waning, and then reverse becomes the other. Thus, secondly, 
if we imagine a continuum extended in time, the reversion from 
B to A will mean not the return of regard from one fact-section 
to another, both of which are however actually given in the 
continuum at the same instant : they are Ef and Ef, where 

the indices do not stand for emphasised features, but, merely 
13 
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presented features, whether prominent or obscure. It will mean 
the return of regard from a present feature to another which is 
believed to be not present along with it. As a matter of fact, 
however, two fact-sections can be regarded together only by 
being brought together in thought, though they may well differ 
in tone or virileness of existence and referred to different axes 
of Time, When Cb has a tendency to return thus to Ca, the 
latter becomes potential in the former ; this potential under 
certain conditions will mean the recalling of Ca in clear idea or 
even in explicit judgment. 

( H. ) Helmholtz showed that vortices cannot be produced 
in a homogeneous, frictionless and perfectly elastic substance, and 
that if they are produced anyhow they cannot be destroyed 
either : a foundation upon which LQrd Kelvin reared up his 
fascinating vortex theory of atoms. The continuum of Fact is 
concrete existence of which the ether of the savant is only an 
abstraction : vortex and rotational movement can originate in 
the continuum and can be dissolved : we need not invoke 
supernatural agency either for the one phenomenon or the other 
in the continuum of experience. Now, what we ordinarily call a 
substantive part of experience, represents such a vortex and 
rotational movement in the continuum. The Primordial agita¬ 
tion in the continuum does not consist, as we have seen, in p)ure 
rush in one way periodically followed by a pure rush in the 
opposite : the flowing on and the turning back are simultaneous 
and ever continuous operations, though, of course, their relative 
strength is subject to periodic variations. Generally, the onward 
flow which introduces ever new features into consciousness 
prevails : the fact is always changing from Ca to Cb and from 
Cb to Cc and so on. Nevertheless, at each point of time, the 
restoring tendency is active. Though experience can never 
repeat itself, and a fact can live but once in consciousness, we 
need not suppose that the flow of existence is a pure, unrelenting 
dash in one direction : it is always flowing in one direction, viz., 
in the direction of ever fresh appearances—we can never actually 
return to the self-same perception or idea ; but, also, there is 
always in varying degree a tendency to return in the continuum 
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of fact. What I have described as the prevalence of the back¬ 
ward sweep under the previous heading should not be taken to 
imply that old fact-sections actually re-appear, which is impossible, 
but, that new fact-sections appear more or less regarding or even 
representing old fact-sections. The new pulse of awareness 
refers back to, recognises, remembers or judges the previous 
pulse. To revert to previous symbols : When consciousness has 
moved from Ca to Cb, its activity will be determined by two 
conspiring tendencies. Let us represent this phenomenon by 
the equation a = ^ (-f-t, — t), where o stands for the resultant 
activity of the fact, and-ft and —t for the two opposite tendencies 
alluded to before. Generally, the positive or forward tendency 
prevails, in consequence of which we have the progress of 
experience to ever new appearances. But, the negative or back¬ 
ward variable is never evanescent : this implies that the new 
appearances can never fail to be influenced by the context, the 
echoes and suggestions of the past : the new-comer is generally 
always a fact with an index. But, this halo or ‘fringe’ of sugges¬ 
tions may be vague or articulate, hardly appreciable or 
insistently pre-possessing : I may pass from fact to fact without 
any appreciable recognition or representation of those that have 
gone before : here, not only does -I t prevail, but —t has been 
reduced nearly to minimum : while the positive tendency is 
ordinarily always greater than the negative, the latter is never 
ordinarily reduced to zero and also, there is periodicity attending 
the circumstances of the two tendencies : while the magnitude 
of the onward sweep is greater than that of the backward, the 
magnitude of neither is constant, but is subject to periodic 
variations. Suppose, A is the unknown cause of which both-i-t 
and—f' (let us substitute these for + t and —t respectively ) are 

dt dt’ 

functions. Then, obviously, ^ and are respectively the true 
measures of the rate of rapidity with which the dependent 
variables change as x is supposed to change in any manner. 
Hence, the foregoing relation of the two tendencies can be 
aptly represented by the following obvious equation : 
dt dt' 
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That is to say. though t and t' both vary on account of an 
unknown cause or causes, the true rate of variation of the 
former always exceeds that of the latter. Hence, in the life of 
the fact, there can be no true return or repetition : every experi¬ 
ence that comes is unique. On the other hand, in the equation 

(t, t'), the latter independent variable, t', is never altogether 
evanescent. Therefore, we can never have an absolutely original 
fact in the life of experience—a fact which does not in some way 
refer back to or otherwise represent the past series of facts. 

Again, the maximum and minimum values of the relapsing 
tendency, t', are determined in general by the roots of the derived 

equation ^ ~ ^ readily shown that between 

two maximum values at least one minimum value must appear 
and that between two minimum values at least one maximum 
value must come. Here lie the germs of periodicity : the ebb 
and tide, the pulsation in the life of the fact. It should be 
observed however that the foregoing obvious principle of 
maxima and minima is not the cause and basis, but the conse¬ 
quence and expression of the primordial ebb and flow in fact. 
That two maximum or minimum positions of the curve must be 
connected by minimum or maximum positions, is a proposition 
that follows readily from the principle ; but let us ask the 
following two similar questions : 

Why should there be two maximum or minimum positions 
of the curve at all ? 

Also why should a curve pass at all from a decreasing to an 
increasing state and vice versa, and not become in all cases 
infinitely increasing or decreasing ? 

These are metaphysical questions which can be set at rest 
only by looking into the foundations of the life of the fact. 
Alternation, periodicity, reciprocity are the ultimate propositions 
of this life which account for the reciprocal maxima and minima 
of calculation and the rhythms and harmonics of abstract 
analysis. 

Now, suppose t', the relapsing impulse, assumes a maximum 
value ; what will become of the resultant activity of the fact ? 
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In the face of a former equation we cannot indeed suppose that 
past facts in the history of experience will actually reappear : the 
forward trend still prevails on the whole, it will mean that 
experience will be mainly referring back, representing—remem¬ 
bering, judging, and so on—with its emphasis distinctly placed 
in its index. 

Now, we have dealt at some length with the relative dis¬ 
positions of the two tendencies. Clearly, what we have some¬ 
times called a substantive part in experience is a travelling eddy 
in the continuum of conscious existence caused by a particular 
mutual disposition of the two tendencies. A substantive part, 
e.g., my relatively steady perception ol the cloud, is not a statical 
tael it is moving, changing and growing. It is my pragmatic 
interest that has taught me to take a perceptual object of some 
moments’ duration as absolutely one, identical object. The 
experience is one and continuous no doubt ; but if on reflection 
I find it to a sum of any number of fact-sections, these fact- 
sections ought in no case to be regarded as absolutely identical. 
To take them as identical, to fancy that I am having the 
same pulses of experience for all this period, is a convenient 
abstraction of life which is grimly practical, is what I may 
call one of the commonest illusions of pragmatism. But though 
the fact is moving, it is also steady in an unmLstakeable 
sense : to be and not to be are curiously swept together in 
the life of the fact, and of these two aspects of the process the 
pragmatic emphasis is laid almost always on the former : hence 
the illusion of a steady, statical perception. I have, however, 
likened a substantive part of experience to an eddy travelling 
downstream : I look at the eddy itself ; it strikes me as a centre 
of a certain unity, individuality, permanence and agitation ; does 
not my cloud also strike me in a similar manner ? Is not a 
substantive experience too regarded by me as one, individual, 
relatively permanent and in a condition of stress ? I look at the 
stream itself—the larger object of which the eddy is only a small, 
especially interesting feature ; it strikes me as a continuum 
bearing on its bosom a chequered agitation and following steadily 
one way. Verily, here I have the aptest symbol of Life. The 
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continuum is larger than what I may circumscribe as iis substan¬ 
tive part, and I feel this continuum moving, canying eddies and 
waves along with it. The eddy, as I have suggested more than 
once before, is called into existence by a certain mutual disposi¬ 
tion of the two continuous but periodically variable tendercies 

The eddy in the continuum of experience will naturally be 
the prototype and original of all kinds of eddies with which the 
universe has been stocked by human feeling or imagination. 
The vortices of Kelvin are certainly an improvement on the 
mathematical points of Boscovich : the atoms are supernaturally 
created, indestructible vortices in an abstract, all-pervading 
substance that has passed muster as ether. The ether, however, 
is only an aspect of the boundless continuum of fact which is 
man’s universe itself : the ether is only an element of such a 
universe : the ocean minus its stress is under all ordinary 
circumstances an abstraction ; the ether minus its stress is also 
under all ordinary circumstances an abstraction ; and ether plus 
its stress constitutes in the eye of Science the physical universe 
vhich also is an abstraction—a grand fact-section and not the 
Fact—though one step less removed than mere ether. The 
ionic constitution of matter and the investigations of Sir William 
Crookes have robbed likewise the classical atoms of their inert 
and ultimate character. Moreover, we have also received the 
invitation of Huxley to hear the music of the noonday forest 
raised up by the rotation of protoplasm in the countless, micros¬ 
copic vegetable cells of the wood. 

What does ‘movement’ mean as attributed to the continuum 
of fact ? Obviously the conception of movement cannot be 
applied to the fact-stuff itself. To conceive that a fact moves 
I must go beyond it, make an object of it : nothing can be 
supposed to move which does not divide existence or experience 
with something else. Hence the entire experience which involves 
the thought of a moving object cannot itself be supposed to 
move. The moving fact is a fact-section and not fact-stuff : 
it is an element of experience and not the whole of experience. 
The dynamical view of fact which I have been lately expounding 
does not therefore touch the fact-stuff itself: there is no theory 
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of the fact-stuff. But though the fact-stuff can ne\er be 
transcended and therefore thought about, the fact-sections or 
the elements of experience can undoubtedly be. Hence there 
becomes possible a Science of the Fact. We surely do not 
know whether the infinite ocean of awareness is itself mo\ ing or 
is at rest: but the waves and eddies—the fact-sections as 1 have 
called them—do move : they appear and disappear, wax and 
wane. Nay more : if we conceive the continuum as the sum of 
the fact-sections discriminated therein, we may say that e\ en the 
continuum moves. The stupendous system of heavenly bodies 
is imagined as moving in infinite space ; but can we imagine 
infinite space as itself moving ? No. Time is indeed conceii ed 
as flowing : but what is it really that flows ? To my thought, 
1 ime abstracted from all ordinary determinations is an infinitely 
extended scheme in which phenomena may appear : it is an 
order which makes phenomena appear as a series, just as Space 
is an order which makes them appear as a special kind of 
configuration. But I do not conceive either the one order or the 
other as essentially moving. If Space moves, it moves in an 
wider Space, and this again in a still wider, and so on. But 
what will infinite Space itself move in ? Similarly, the flow of 
Time pre-supposes Time, and this in order to flow will require 
Time again, so on. Hence the flow cannot pertain to Time at 
all : it is the phenomena which are thought to have a certain 
order or scheme of distribution which we have agreed to call 
temporal. This order or scheme as such does not move. Does 
the future as future becomes either present or past ? The future 
object may come and go ; but does the aspect of the temporal 
scheme called future ever cease to be so ? Future, present and 
past are ultimately certain general attitudes of my experience : 
each means a certain direction and character of experience. 
These directions and characters of experience are unmistakeably 
distinct. At the present point of time, for example, each 
aspect of the temporal order, future, present or past, is distinctly 
given : none is merged or lost in the others : none can vanish 
leaving the others alone in the field. Time is always standing 
in my thought with all its aspects distinctly given : when a 
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phenomenon is presented in these aspects it is regarded by me as 
a flowing fact with a history. 

I have already suggested Consciousness or Awareness as a 
boundless, permanent plenum in which modes or states appear 
and disappear, grow and wither. I cannot see my way to regar¬ 
ding it as a mere function of experience. In some of the later 
sections, it shall be treated with more becoming fulness. At this 
stage, 1 shall observe that Fact or Experience is an inconceivable 
abstraction apart from consciousness. The actual fact is consci¬ 
ous existence. Hence in dealing with fact or experience, I have 
made no separate mention of consciousness : the fact pre-supposes 
it, lives, moves and has its being in it. Now, at every moment, I 
am not infinite awareness merely, but, infinite awareness finitely 
determined or I ' according to our symbols. Thus, my fact is 
equivalent, in reflection or representation, to Ij, Now, can 
this infinite awareness finitely informed be conceived as moving ■' 
No. The difficulties which overwhelmed us in the case of Time 
and Space will be here also even more formidably. Surely we 
cannot conceive consciousness as such as moving, though, of 
course, tones and determinations of consciousness can readily be 
known as changing and shifting. Any thing in consciousness, 
which is not also thought to be infinite, can be conceived as 
moving : but consciousness including its modes cannot : and is 
not this latter what we have so far called fact-stuff? But, suppose, 
as suggested before, I give the name continuum to the totality of 
finite fact-sections or determinations, the sum of the modes—a 
sort of Natura Naturata. Now, can we not regard such a conti¬ 
nuum as moving, although the life, entire fact may baffle all our 
computations and exceed all our categories ? Such a definition as 
this will lift our dynamical theory of experience from the quag¬ 
mire of metaphysical confusion. Without some sort of abstrac¬ 
tion, experience or fact is, as I have repeatedly urged, dumb, 
alogical and absorbing. No theory will dare to stare it in the face. 
Philosophy begins by cu tting up the actual. Science is born in 
nescience. 

The movement of the continuum should not be confounded 
with physical displacement or motion. This latter pre-supposes 
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both Time and Space : the movement of the totality of fact- 
sections or of individual fact-sections requires Time and 
Extensity. In mental life, we are familiar with the extensity of 
experiences: experiences are intuitively known by us as more 
extensive or less. This primordial extensity forms the basis of, 
but is not identical with Space. Space is a special manifestation 
of extensity. Hence physical displacement is only a special kind 
of fact-displacement. 


9. The Veil of the Fact. 

A substantive or relatively stable part of experience may be 
represented by either of the two symbols [E 1,^" or Ij. Let us 

rather take the latter. Thus experience at any instant is an infi¬ 
nite consciousness which determines itself in a finite feature of 
features, and maintains a character of unity. Now, the question 
that arises is this : Why do we seize upon the finite feature of 
features, and apparently ignore the boundless plenum in which 
they appear ? Even in the realm of the features or fact-sections 
themselves, our interest is partial and selective : with respect to 
one or a few we are at home ; with respect to the rest we are not 
at home though they might knock at the gates of consciousness. 
All are above the threshold of consciousness, however. In beco¬ 
ming partial to a part or section we cannot really cease to live the 
whole in consciousness : the whole never sinks below the consci¬ 
ous level. But nevertheless the whole may sink down to a 
minimum tone of presentation. As the favoured section mounts 
up the curve of presentation, the entire presentation, though 
undoubtedly given, becomes apparently ignored. I fancy that 
the part is the whole experience at the instant ; thus is born what 
I have called the pragmatic fact. I have already hinted that an 
experience of a given instant can be split up into three aspects : 
the infinite plenum of awareness (say, I), the sum of finite 
features or fact-sections (say, S ff), and the selected and empha¬ 
sised feature or the pragmatic fact (say, /r). Then the funda¬ 
mental fact to note in the life of experience is the apparent 
subsidence of the first in favour of the second, and the apparent 
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withdrawal of the second in favour of the third. Why should 
the whole wane in order that a part may wax in respect of tone 
of presentation ? ^Vhy should a larger part sink to a minimum 
of presentation in order that a smaller part included within it 
may rise to a maximum 

Let us for one moment consider the bearing of this question 
on the view of fact-operation that we have so far preferred. 
Suppose I once address myself to the task of following as a 
whole my experience of the present instant, eschewing for a 
while ail lay piactical motives. I have surrendered as far as 
practicable all special preferences and partialities. As I gaze up 
in a mood of complete abandon into the clear, tranquil sky over¬ 
head, I undoubtedly feel my expeiience to be an unbounded pre¬ 
sentation : there is the genial flood of morning sunshine to which 
no bounds I can set; there is the lively chorus of the birds and the 
rustling of the leaves—an experience of sounds to which also it 
will be arbitrary to assign any limits ; there is a boundless 
presentation of smells too arising from leaves, flowers, blossoms 
and sundry other things ; there are besides hovering echoes and 
shades of memories and suggestions ; and we must not forget to 
mention the vague, massive, organic sensations which our fleshy 
existence is at every moment heir to. It may be poetry to 
express each of the various aspects of experience, sight, sound, 
smell, and so on, as a boundless continuum: but, will it not 
appear to unsophisticated reflection that each aspect of presenta¬ 
tion is very much larger than I commonly take it to be : do 1 not 
see, hear, smell, recollect and otherwise feel enormously more 
than I commonly fancy that I do in a given moment of experi¬ 
ence ? But though I may have doubts as to the actual infinitude 
of the several aspects alluded to, 1 feel that I cannot doubt the 
limitlessness of the entire, concrete experience of the moment : 
this at any rate is unbounded, being my entire universe itself for 
the given moment. It is to be represented, as explained before, 
by the equation E = Ij. 

Now, my universe of fact is ever moving. ‘Movement’ as 
before will have to be taken in the sense of the appearance of 
ever new fact-sections and the disappearance of the existing : the 
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existing order of things in this universe is continuously giving 
place to a new : the same sights, sounds and smells do not 
permanently remain. This movement, as I have also suggested 
before, is not a simple onward process : it is an onward process 
on the whole, but, at every instant, it is sought to he counter¬ 
balanced by a retreating sweep : at every instant there is a 
varying tendency for past presentations to reappear, and for 
existing presentations to withstand the fatal disposition to 
disappear. Now, since the onward dash generally prevails, past 
presentations can never actually reappear, but, nevertheless, they 
can become ‘potential’ in new presentations, in which case, we 
are to note two distinct varieties : Either the past may reappear 
in the present as a scarcely discriminated ideal halo with the 
accent of the moment laid decisively on the intuitive or presenta- 
tive basis—in a case like this, the fact passes for a new pheno¬ 
menon : or, the past may be given in the present as a distinct 
idea with the emphasis of the moment placed on the index rather 
than on the base of the fact—in a case like this, the fact passes 
for a revival or representation. What again is the disposition of 
experience when I feel that I am having identical or similar 
presentations for a few successive instants ? So-called identical 
or similar presentations will be explained partly by rotational 
strain in the continuum of experience as 1 have more than once 
suggested before, and partly perhaps by the action of Force or 
Forces pulling the wires of man's life of experience from behind 
the scenes. I am not quite sure, however, that this latter is not 
an unwarrantable suggestion. Up to the present juncture, I have 
given my account of the fact without ever having occasion to 
venture out on the debatable ground of the Unknowable or 
Inscrutable : the fact itself has been for us sufficiently inscru¬ 
table to satisfy our most insistent predilection for mysticism. 
But, do we really require to bring in the Unknowable from 
behind the scenes to account for similar experiennces ? If we 
do, why shall we not invoke the same Mystery to set its seal on 
all other fundamental propositions of our creed of empiricism, 
■viz., the movement of the continuum, the general prevalence of 
the positive movement and periodicity in the dispositions of its 
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two components ? But, while I must not be betrayed into meta¬ 
physics at this stage, I shall not mince matters either. Simila¬ 
rity as well as difference are categories of our existence which we 
cannot explain as derivatives from more ultimate roots ; though 
of course, we can within certain limits, find more or less precise 
statement for them. We cannot explain why similar pulses 
must come in the life of experience any more than we can 
explain why dissimilar or new presentations appear. The fact is 
there and we must accept it, though we may not feel our way to 
go behind it. 

We have also supposed that existing presentations have a 
disposition to withstand the rush—the tendency to disappear. 
There is a certain inertia in a presentation which must be 
overcome before it can be made to vanish and give place 
to a new : this explains the curve of a phenomenon—the 
circumstance that it grows and decays. The fact is in a certain 
sense in ceasing to be : this is its hecoming. Can the becoming 
of a fact be fullv explained as purely a case of appearance of 
new fact-sections and disappearance of the existing ' Is the 
assumption of fact-inertia, or for the matter of that, fact- 
spontaneitv a necessity " If a growing fact is but a series of 
vanishing new presentations, wh.at is it that constitutes its 
difference from an ordinary series I submit that in order 
adequately to explain the growing fact, we have to make 
two additional suppositions besides the movement of the 
continuum. 

In the first place, we must concede to every presentation or 
section of presentation what I have called, a moment ago, inertia 
or spontaneity. But, are not inertia and spontaneity commonly 
accounted to be opposite virtues ? Yes, but, the opposites meet 
in the life of the fact. No fact can be charged with absolute 
inertia, and none can be charged with absolute spontaneity. 
A fact is inert in the sense that the circumstances of its history 
lie to a considerable extent outside of itself: it is partly deter¬ 
mined by facts other than itself. Matter is onlv on aspect, an 
abstraction of the fact; and in so far as the movement of the 
fact is determined by conditions supposed to lie outside of 
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itself, Newton’s classical Laws of Motion apply. Again, a fact 
is spontaneous in the sense that to a certain extent, at least every 
fact is the author of its own history : its whole behaviour cannot 
adequately be explained by circumstances external to it alone. 
Philosophers have claimed spontaneity, even selective sponta¬ 
neity, for the cells and centres of the organism : Leibnitz 
substituted for the inert atom of traditional physics his classical 
monad whose very essence he placed in activity : modern 
Pluralism too has invested its individual existences with spon¬ 
taneity. But, the fact possesses the nature of both the atom and 
the monad. Life is only an aspect, an abstraction of the fact ; 
and, in so far as the behaviour of the fact resembles the 
behaviour of the organism, Newton’s Laws of Motion do not 
apply. We need not dwell on this aspect of the question just 
now, but, we observe that the relative inertia or relative sponta¬ 
neity which the fact possesses makes it obey and yet withstand 
the sweeping processes which we have so far assumed on the 
continuum. And 1 submit that this is one circumstance which 
makes the ‘becoming’ or growth of the fact possible. 

In the second place, the growth of a fact in experience does 
not appear to me as possible unless we also recognise the foll¬ 
owing operation : Veiling of the whole and accentuation of a 
part : unveiling of the whole and relaxation of the part: oscilla¬ 
tion or alternation between these two aspects of the operation. 
There is periodicity attending the circumstances of the inertia 
or spontaneity of the fact ; if a fact has been growing for some 
time its inertia or spontaneity for this time may be represented 
by a curve with maximum and minimum positions. There is 
also periodicity—and even rhythm as I believe—attending the 
circumstances of the operation just alluded to. Suppose, I have 
at this moment a perception of a tree. In the concrete fact, the 
subject, the object, and all other elements which we may sub¬ 
sequently discriminate, lie blended together. Now, how does 
the phenomenon grow apace? The concrete fact is veiled for 
one moment, and a special fact-section rises into prominence 
and is apparently detached : This indeed does not mean that for 
the moment, the whole actually sinks below the level of 
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consciousness—let us adopt this convenient fiction of Herbartian 
psychology—and the part or feature alone absorbs my whole con¬ 
scious being : this is impossible. Veiling refers only to a sort 
of detonation or blurring of the whole, and, not certainly to its 
effacement. On the other hand, the detachment of the part is 
only apparent ; a part can never actually cease to live in the 
whole. As a particular fact-section is lighted up, the whole 
fact itself is thrown as it were into the shade. None the less, 
however, the whole continues to sustain the part as a vaguely 
apprehended background : it may subside but it cannot go: 
1 can ignore it but not efface it. Thus, as I am perceiving 
the tree, the subject may temporarily press itself into notice 
and eclipse the whole fact of the moment ; yet, the whole 
fact if the moment cannot cease to be : the subject as engaged 
to a tree is not the same as the subject feeling its way through 
'Creative Evolution.’ Even the ignored, dimly apprehended 
environment of feelings vitally matters. But, if the tree of 
perception is to grow, the subject must not attend too much 
to himself. There must forthwith be a relapse of the whole 
and subsidence or relaxation of the just prominent part. After 
the whole has been unveiled for an instant and lighted up, 
it is again veiled and shaded, and the potential of another 
part, this lime, the so-called object, let us suppose, goes up. 
In this way, the picture grows. Now, what is true of the 
tree of present pierception is essentially true of the whole uni¬ 
verse of fact which, by the bye, has been compared in the 
Vedas to a tree of infinite dimensions. There is a distinct 
sense in whih my world of experience itself grows—I have 
myself previously supposed that it moves. If it grows, it must 
grow by just the same periodic veiling and unveiling of the 
whole and part as renders the growth of a plant or a crystal 
possible in knowledge. Experience, though never actually re¬ 
tiring behind or beyond the light of consciousness, lives and 
moves under a colossal veil : which, while making experience 
not unknowable, makes it unthinkable. What imagination will 
dare to lift this veil, what inspiration and vision will make 
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experience the full, concrete, actual existence taken as such ? 
The veil renders the Fact pragmatic fact. 

The meaning and metaphysics of the Veil I may go into 
in a future volume. But, two questions have to be met in this 
preliminary statement of the doctrine of Maya or the Veil ot 
existence. 

First, do we not in the development of an experience pass 
from one pragmatic fact to another, and from this to a third, and 
so on ? Does the whole ever ordinarily become unveiled and 
lighted up in the progress of this development ? The apparent 
movement is of course from one pragmatic fact to a second and 
from this to a third, and so on ; the very circumstance that they 
are taken as pragmatic makes them the principally and selectively 
emphasised portions of the flowing continuum. These consti¬ 
tute no doubt the landmarks in the history of the process. But, 
the pragmatic portions do not make the flowing continuum any 
more than the landmarks make history. It is surely possible to 
read between the lines which at first alone appear to strike the 
eve. Suppose, I am occupied by a certain pragmatic fact for 
some time. Is the experience statical, motionless for this time ? 
It need not be. While I think I am busy with a given pragmatic 
fact, I feel that there is from time to time an alternate veiling 
and unveiling of the concrete fact corresponding to and sus¬ 
taining the pragmatic fact ; there is periodic appearance and 
disappearance in explicit consciousness of f# and f», to utilise our 
proposed symbols. We must pause to make an appeal to 
immediate consciousness to verify if this account tallies with 
actual experience or not. The mother and her child, the whole 
and the part, the indefinite and the definite, play hide and seek, 
fast and loose with one another. My one feeling is unerring on 
this point. For one moment, in a case like the foregoing^ 
consciousness becomes contracted, concentrated in a focus, as it 
were, and this means the birth of the pragmatic fact; at the 
next moment, consciousness again expands, stretches itself, as it 
were, with an almost impartial distribution over a continuum. 
Such periodic contraction and expansion of the fact—if this 
physical description of a phenomenon not at all physical may 
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pass—is to me a matter of direct feeling. Again, when I am 
supposed to be passing briskly from one pragmatic to another, 
and from this to a third, and so on, the concrete whole is not 
wholly in abeyance : every now and then, during the passage 
of this drama, it is making itself supremely felt : very often 
the scenes find themselves merged in the acts, and the acts in 
the play itself : frequently has the whole gathered into its 
embrace the apparently stray and unruly parts. The importance 
of such an operation in the economy of knowledge is not slight. 
Unless the whole has opportunities of flashing itself from time 
to time on the mirror of consciousness, the significance of the 
parts themselves will be wholly or partially lost. No part is 
ever understood as a part which fails to exhibit its dependence 
on a whole ; and, if the part were to appropriate consciousness 
always and the whole never, how would the part exhibit its 
connection with the wliole in experience at all ? Hence the 
supposed uninterrupted flow of experience from pragmatic parts 
to pragmatic parts without any brief interpolations of the whole 
or wholes, would really spell the reductio ad ahsurdum of human 
experience. 1 venture to think, moreover, that there is a fairly 
rhythmic law presiding over the veiling-operation of concrete 
existence. Here I shall merely suggest, however, that the rhythm 
of the veiling operation in us roughly corresponds with the 
rhythmic expansion and contraction of our organism in the 
respiratory process. It is a suggestion which I do not propose to 
follow up and work out at the present stage. I may have to 
return to it in dealing with the ways and means of mysticism. 

Secondly, we address ourselves to a more serious question. 
How can the periodic veiling of the fact coupled with such 
movement as we have ascribed to it, and assisted by its essential 
character of spontaneity, explain the flow of experience in the 
boundless illumination of consciousness ? Movement and veiling, 
it must be noted, are the two grand aspects of the operation ; 
spontaneity and consciousness are the two fundamental expre¬ 
ssions of existence. It would be advisable to carry on this 
investigation on more rigid lines. 

To begin with, mathematical and physical 'whole and part’ 
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must not be allowed to get mixed up with the ‘whole and part’ 
of the Science of Fact. The former whole can vanish without 
requiring its component parts vanish distributively also. The 
algebraic sum of some quantities may be equal to zero without 
any of the quantities being zero : the sum of a number of 
coplanar vectors forming a polygon may be equal to zero when 
these are taken in a certain order, but, that will not evidently 
make any of the vectors equal to zero. Mathematical physics 
will complacently act upon the equation +e —e = 0, where 
the two factors stand for equal and opposite kinds of electricity. 
But, we ask : Can a fact-whole also vanish similarly without 
requiring any of its parts or components to vanish too ? 
The answer, it must be at once admitted, is negative. In 
experience, actual fact-sections cannot be supposed to cancel 
one another and show a net result of zero like quantities, 
vectors and forces in the mathematical and physical sciences. 
The fact-sections are elements of experience—presentations ; 
but, like Herbart’s presentations, these cannot be supposed 
to eat up one another and vanish in the bargain. 

But suppose we place a somewhat different construction on 
zero. Let this stand for not the vanishing or annihilation of the 
whole or the part but their maximum veiling, shading or ignor¬ 
ance. As we shall see, the veil or shade of existence is not a 
homogeneous and uniform feature. It is not merely a question 
of veiling and unveiling, but also ordinarily one of more or less 
veiling Now, let us put down as equal to zero a whole which, 
without ceasing exist, has put on the thickest veil and is cast into 
the shadow of most ignorance. It is the case of my being almost 
completely absorbed in the pragmatic fact. So also, let us put 
down as equal to zero a part which, without being effaced, has 
sunk down almost completely to the level of the concrete, whole 
fact. This is perhaps the case when I lay aside all motives and 
abandon myself to the fact, the whole fact, as it possesses me. 
Clearly, both veiling and unveiling are operations which are 
continuous or gradual, and hence we may pertinently enquire as 
to what becomes of their objects in the limit. Thus we may 

14 
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enquire about such limits as Lt W = 0, Lt P —0, where W and 
P stand respectively for ‘whole’ and ‘part’. 

Again, what can the expression W + P mean in our 
science i The sign of plus ought not to be interpreted in the 
ordinary mathematical sense. Indeed, mathematical limits and 
operations are all abstract, special cases of fact-limits and fact- 
operations. The expression will mean a whole in which a part 
is discriminated, or rather a judging thought w'hich compares a 
whole with its part. The two aspects are brought together in 
thought, and such bringing together or collocation is the original 
of the mathematical operation of summation. For clearer dis¬ 
tinction, we shall adopt the symbol to denote a reviewing 
thought which merely discriminates between the whole-aspect 
and the part-aspect, but does not go the whole length of actually 
comparing them. 

Bearing these definitions in mind we proceed to lav down 
the following as a fundamental equation of fact-development; 
LtW = 0 W'’-fLtP = 0 WP-l-LtW' = 0 
W'P' + Lt P’ = 0 VV'P' -(- Lt W" = 0 W””” -t- Lt P’- = 0 or, 

s(LtW" = 0 W’‘'’"-t-Lt P« = 0 W"””) 

-n (W-bP) 

= n W, or, n P. 

This equation illustrates all the cardinal principles of fact- 
operation which we have been so far explaining. The first term 
of the left-hand expression denotes a pulse of fact in which the 
part is so much emphasised that the whole, without being 
effaced, is hidden under the thickest veil. For all practical 
purposes, though not really, this term is equivalent to the part, 
P, alone: I have so completely ignored W that I believe I have 
P only. Evidently, Zero in the term cannot be interpreted in 
ordinary mathematical sense, in w'hich case the term itself would 
be reduced to zero. According to our principle, W is unveiled 
in the next pulse of experience and P goes into the shade as 
completelv as would be consistent with its bare, tone-less exis¬ 
tence in W. This aspect of the operation will be, for all 
practical purposes, a W. Next, according to the principle of 
movement, the old combination changes into W'*’'. To this 
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new combination also the principle of alternate veiling and 
unveiling applies, giving us as the next two pulses of experience 

P' and W'. W’*”” is the typical combination in theseties. 

Again, the principle of spontaneity requires that any combination 
W’ will withstand with variable success both the veiling and 
the moving operations. Hence, in a typical case, W'”' is not 
utterly different from, but more or less similai to, W** which has 
preceded it. So at the and of the operation we believe that we 
have had n pulses of the logical combination W + P. The 
differences in the successive appearances of W and P we have 
ignored : we say we have had n identical or similar experiences 
concerning an object. Again, by a further application of the 
principle of veiling or ignorance the thought n (W + P) is broken 
up into n W or n P : I think that I have had n successive pulses 
of the whole, or, n successive pragmatic facts. 1 may be in a 
mood either to accept the whole-aspect of the process and 
ignore the part-aspect, or to accept the pragmatic facts ignoring 
the wholes. The latter, however, is a more ordinary mood. 

Suppose we have a Fact, A. Then, we have for the 
equation of the reviewing fact which represent A as an undiffe¬ 
rentiated complex continuous or Fact-stuff the following : 

Ai •= F“, where u means unthinkable or alogical. The re¬ 
viewing fact is also a concrete fact ; hence it involves a base 
and an index : it is an experience which includes the thought of 
another fact as unthinkable or alogical. Now, by the principle 
of veiling, we have. Ai=h“=M, putting F=(i of ignorance. In 
other words, it is the pragmatic representative index which passes 
for the reviewing fact. The experience which we call the re¬ 
viewing fact is evidently larger than the representation of A as 
alogical, yet I take it as equivalent to this thought 1 say I have in 
the second moment a representative conception of A as an 
alogical phenomenon. But is this all that I have.'' Surely, I 
have ignored much. 

Again, suppose a second reviewing fact following close upon 
A, comes. Let us have the following equation ; 

A2=FSe( 

Ai is a Fact which thinks of another Fact, B, as a synthesis (s) 
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of experience (e) with respect to (d)a certain determinant factor 
2 and a certain function of Ai (^F“) which just preceded B. 
B is, by supposition, a fact subsequent to Ai, hence in virtue of 
an indisputable psychological and celebral law, B cannot but 
be influenced in some way by its forerunner : the forerunner Ai 
Bas ceased to exist actually when B appears, but it has left 
behind itself a disposition ( let us adopt this serviceable word 
for the present) which must be a certain function of Ai. Again, 
B is supposed to be determinant not simply by a certain function 
of Ai, but by a new determinant factor 2 In consequence of 
which B has become a distinct phenomenon. Thus I represent B 
as a synthesis of experience with respect to the two determinant 
factors, 2 and f/> b“. 

Now, let us apply the principle of veiling. Put F = 0of 
ignorance in the above equation. We have, A 2 =■ Se (2, o F”) d; 
the presentative or intuitive base is ignored, or rather the re¬ 
presentative part is complacently mistaken for the concrete 
whole. Next, let us put ^>F”= 0, we have, A 2 = Se 2 d : 
we have chosen to forget the contribution of Ai in the making 
of B ; we represent B as a synthesis of experience with respect to 
the determinant factor 2, Next put c = 1 ; in other words, let us 
suppose the experience in question to be a unity, dispensing 
therefore with the operation of synthesis. Like our zero unity 
also bears an interesting meaning of which the ordinary 
mathematical ;ind physical meanings are, as 1 believe, abstrac¬ 
tions. Experience can never be put = 0 ; we can never ignore 
experience itself, though we can and do ignore parts, or features, 
or sections of experience. By putting it>= 1, we mean that we no 
longer intend to regard it as a synthesis of any operation or 
operations, that we take it as pure experience ignoring its 
synthetic or composite nature. According to this view, there, 
fore, we must have, e2 ■= 2 ; or any construction put upon pure 
experience is equivalent to that construction or determination, 
a principle that underlies the mathematical principle 1 x n = n. 
It should be observed that the putting of 1 for e is really veiling 
or ignoring its synthetic nature. We have, however, A 2 = 2 ; in 
other words, A s conceives B as practically equivalent to the 
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determinant factor which constitutes it a distinct phenomenon. 
It is thus that a peculiar feature of a phenomenon passes for the 
phenomenon itself; the new or prominent member of an 
assemblage of conditions is ordinarily taken to be the cause. 

Lastly, let us suppose we have the following reviewing fact: 

This is a fact which involves the conception or representa¬ 
tion of another fact as a synthesis of experience differentiated 
with respect to base, index and co-efficient. This becomes 
bv the principle of veiling, 

A 3 = Se(i, /5', O', ^>X)d, putting F^O. 

The whole hict which involves a conception becomes thus 
equivalent to the conception itself : we have the miracle by 
which the whole can be equated to a part. In the represen¬ 
tative thought there is a determinant factor : the experi¬ 
ence is taken at first as not equivalent to the thought of base, 
index and co-efficient alone. As thinks of another fact as a polar 
triangle of a base, index and co-efficient determined by a proper 
assemblage of conditions : in thinking of the previous fact 
I als ) think that its attitude of polarity is conditioned by a 
certain. 1 know not what, factor. In fine, the reviewing fact 
mav be the thought of polarity as an effect of a certain cause 
or determinant circumstances : the thought of the cause may 
of course range from a bare suspicion to fairly articulate con¬ 
ception. But in any case should not this last thought find 
a more proper place in one of the poles themselves ? I shall 
not dispute the position that it may; the thought that includes 
the representation of A as an effect of B, also includes the 
representation of B as the cause of A ; roughly, but not strictly, 
the thought of A as an effect of B is equivalent to the thought 
of B as the cause of A ; but whatever the precise relation 
of the two aspects of the thought may be, each is perhaps 
of sufficiently vital importance in thought as well as in practice 
to require a separate exhibition. And indeed when I think of 
a fact as a polar triangle of the above pattern I commonly, 
though not necessarily, think of the triangle as an effect, and 
therefore as carrying reference to something—I need not have 
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a distinct conception of this something—as the cause. I have 
sought to distinguish this circumstance by noting separately (5^. 

But presently by a further application of the law of Ignor¬ 
ance, this determinant factor is banished from the conception " 
this means not that I have next a thought of the polar triangle 
as an effect bearing no reference to a possible cause, which 
is impossible ; but that 1 cease to think of the polar triangle 
as an effect ; 1 take it complacently without apparent inquisi¬ 
tiveness. Thus 1 have, 

A 3 -= Sc d (i, a), putting (/>^ = 0. 

How docs now a fact appear in review? It is an experience— 
synthetic as 1 take it—differentiated with respect to the three 
elements «, /S and i. Next we have, 

'\!i — («, /5, i), putting e = 1. 

= n, or ;5, or i, 

by appropriately applying the principle of ignorance. Hence 
a continuum of experience is ultimately taken as equivalent to 
such very partial feuture.s as o, p and i. 

We may also note in passing the very common and interest¬ 
ing case in which a concrete fact which involves the polar 
triangle (p, q, r), vig., Subject, Object and Stress between them, 
is believed to be either a subjective, or an objective, or an 
interactive fact. It is needless to remind at so late a stage 
that the so-called subjective, objective and interactive facts are 
only abstractions—or as we have called them fact sections. 
A rose of perception is an objective fact because we have 
attended only to a special aspect of the entire concrete fact 
of the moment : surely what I belive to be the rose does 
not exhaust the entire experience that 1 have at the moment 
of perception. Take the entire fact as it has come, and objec¬ 
tivity is lost. Again, the thought of Tennyson’s ‘In Memoriam’ 
is believed to be a subjective fact, because here also I have 
been interested in a fragment of the concrete experience of 
the moment only. The whole experience is neither subjective 
nor objective. Experience is commonly regarded as subjective 
because subject is perhaps the commonest and the most in¬ 
teresting pole which appears in it: the emotional basis of the 
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thought of me is peculiarly lively : while the objects of ex¬ 
perience are in a continual flux, the subject apparently endures 
in-as-much as all objects, however various, can be referred to 
a Subject. But as I have already suggested before, the subject 
is no more an inseparable feature of experience than an object. 
Very often the polarity of Subject and Object is not at all 
in evidence in the life of experience : even when the polarity 
does appear, regard oscillates between the two poles ; and the 
experience which involves a thought of the tw'O poles can evi¬ 
dently not itself be equated to either. 

It is through the unfailing operation of the principle of 
veiling that Life judges and acts. Cognition and interest are 
almost invariably blended together in every concrete fact of con¬ 
sciousness : I feel and w'ish, wdth more or less emphasis, while I 
fancy that 1 am only thinking or knowing ; and certainly my 
feeling and wishing are not altogether without any influence 
upon my cognition. This influence generally determines to a 
very considerable extent the nature of what 1 think or know. A 
thought or knowledge may thus properly be regarded as a func¬ 
tion of the emotional and conative prepossessions and expressions 
of the mind. Fhe universe of experience is indeed too large for 
any of my ordinary interests of life : an infinity of features, 
emotive, cognitive and conative, are there in solution, as it were, 
in this universe. But 1 care not for all this infinite richness of 
my intuitive life. At a given moment a particular interest, say 
the writing of this essay, possesses me. This special interest 
behaves and operates in my actual universe of the moment as if 
it were a thread of special preferences dipped in the universal 
solution. All sorts of things are there in this solution, but my 
thread selects only some and rejects others, and accomplishes by 
such a selective operation what I look upon as my crystallized 
fact of the moment. The thread of interest gathers around itself 
a crystal, a pragmatic fact as I have often called it, and I fancy 
that this little crystal of my creation is my fact. How easily I 
seem to forget my universe—the general solution ! Thus the 
operation of interest in life is analogous to the process of crystal¬ 
lization ; it essentially involves the ignorance of the whole 
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preference of a part. On the other hand, what I look upon as my 
interest is only a fact-section, and not my concrete fact at any 
time ; it is only one aspect of the universe that I live. Briefly the 
facts and processes with which the science of the Mind has to 
deal are all fact-sections abstracted from the universe of experi¬ 
ence by the habitual operation of the principle of veiling. Life 
as we conceive it becomes completely undone of its universe 
cannot be made to wear a veil and only its aspects made to 
appear, if while ever living in the whole truth we cannot appa¬ 
rently ignore and forget it : complete and perpetual abandonment 
to the whole truth would rob life of all its present interest and 
significance ; complete absorption in the concrete whole without 
ignorance and accentuation would certainly not make life 
impossible, but it would be a kind of life altogether foreign to 
our conceptions. Let us for one moment conceive a Mind to 
which Existence stands unveiled wholly and once for all : there 
is no alternating play of light and shade, apprehension and 
ignorance, acceptance and disavowal in it. Now, what kind of 
consciousness is this ? Clearly it is a kind of conscious life in 
which the polarity of base, index and co-efficient, and that of 
subject, object and stress cannot exist ; for, polarity, as we have 
seen, presupposes oscillation of regard between the poles, and 
oscillation of regard presupposes ignorance and accentuation : I 
cannot alternately attend to the tw'o poles or foci, A and B, of a 
given curve of experience, C, w'ithout inducing facts in me like 
CAB and CAB, where bold type represents alternate 
accentuation. If however this law of oscillation and alternate 
apprehension and ignorance should fail in the case of the super¬ 
natural life which we have imagined, it might be equivalent to a 
stretch of experience in which polarities of two, three, or n 
dimensions might exist ; but none the less it would be a kind of 
experience of which tec should possess no manner of conception. 
I might, however, call this an experience of unrelenting concrete : 
not that any life, even that of the amoeba, can ever cease to be 
concrete, but that in thought and selection we are constantly ap t 
to ignore and forget the concrete, and deal with abstract sections 
of the fact : unrelenting concrete would be an experience in 
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which this aptitude should not be in evidence ; it is to live the 
whole aUvays, both in intuition and in thought. We too live the 
whole always, both in intuition and while we are in thought, but 
in thought we generally care for, and fancy that we are having, 
facts which are but fact-sections. In putting down an equation 
of the unrelenting concrete we should have the following cases : 

1 . 1 ) In the previous fundamental equation involving W and 
P (whole and part), W should never be put equal to zero ; for, by 
supposition, W is unrelenting and cannot be ignored. On the 
other hand, P must ever be put equal to zero ; for, bv supposi¬ 
tion, P is never regarded in isolation the Part as part is never 
viewed or reviewed : it is merged in the whole once for all. If 
the part exists at all, as perhaps it does in the continuum of the 
fact-stuff, it is not contemplated as a part. In the case in question 
we ha\ e the whole always including of course its parts, if any, 
but never a contemplation of the whole in relation to its parts, 
never the polarity or opposition ol' W and P. To take the part 
aside I must ignore the whole, and to live the whole compla¬ 
cent! v 1 must never take the part aside. I have already alluded 
to the degrees of veiling or ignorance : but choosing to take 
ignorance in a qualitative rather than in a quantitative sense for 
the present, 1 observe that a life of unrelenting concrete is a life 
of fact-stuff pure and simple, involving no discriminating judg¬ 
ment, and not presuming to be a thinker. An experience invol¬ 
ving judgment and science is indeed a concrete alogical fact in its 
entireness ; but still there is this vital difference between F and 
F' that while the latter involves within itself the mysterious 
operation of veiling and unveiling, the former apparently does 
not—at least it does not if we attach for the present only a 
qualitative value to the principle of ignorance. In the former the 
veil of existence is almost completely uplifted : we shall see to 
what extent the veil still remains : an enquiry about the extent 
of veiling will just now goad us into a consideration of the quan¬ 
titive aspect of the veil. In the latter if not the veil more 
conspicuously drawn ? While not actually ceasing to be the 
concrete fact in F', do I not identify myself or mv experience 
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with what is only a section of the concrete fact ? Now, such an 
identification is possible only through ignorance of the entire 
fact. It should be observed further that the putting of 0 for P 
in the combination W P does not mean that the part is cleanly 
annihilated from the whole, or that the whole is a stretch of 
experience in which the distinction of whole and part does not 
appear either logically or intuitively—the experience being a pure 
homogeneous continuum—; it means that the part has not sepa¬ 
rated itself in thought from the whole of experience : the part is 
given along with the whole, but the two aspects of the category 
do not surprise or challenge each other in thought. 

(2) Does the equation F' = lj apply to the unrelenting con¬ 
crete ? Recalling the meaning of the notation on the right-hand 
side we sec it is an experience which while feeling itself infinite 
recognises finite deteiminations in itself, and yet conceives itself 
as a unity. Now, w’hat does the recognition of finite determina¬ 
tions in an infinitely extended continuum precisely imply ? Does 
it not mean that the unbounded continuum has been emphasised 
at certain places only ? At any rate, this is the meaning that will 
suggest itself to our minds in the light of the interpretation we 
recently put upon 1 ol’ the equation. Now, if the continuum 
involve preference and emphasis, does it not involve \ eiling or 
ignorance too ? Suppose I have a view of the sky at night 
emphasised at the star Sirius. Does not this experience involve 
ignorance of the whole concrete fact and accentuation of a part 
only, vit;., Sirius ? In intuition of course, as previously suggested, 
the concrete whole stands wholly or almost wholly revealed : I 
have a vision of a particular star, but an experience of many 
things besides ; nay more ; all these other things together with 
the star are felt lay me as appearing in a plenum of awareness to 
which as such I can assign no bounds whatever. But does the 
fact continue to wear this aspect in review ? In reflecting on the 
previous fact I may not actually put my experience as being 
equivalent to the vision of the star Sirius merely—though this is 
perhaps what ordinarily happens in the life of consciousness 
which is generally swayed by pragmatic ends : a pragmatic fact 
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is silently regarded as equivalent to the concrete whole of experi¬ 
ence in which it has appeared. But assuming that 1 faithfully 
portray my previous experience in F'—as faithfully of course as 
is possible from the very nature of the case—do I ignore any 
aspect whole or part—in F' ? Let us suppose that F' is a scru¬ 
pulously faithful representation of F which has just gone before. 
Do I conceive that anything has been veiled or ignored in F 
itself? The conception, it is needless to remind, belongs lo the 
reviewing fact. This is a question which, like most others in this 
fundamental Science, can be settled only by an appeal to direct 
reflection. Now, reflection seems to establish that my unrelen¬ 
ting concrete—which is my entire universe itself at any mc'nient 
IS apparently an object all laid bare, a tale all told with nothing 
concealed. Bv supposition I have abandoned myself complctelv 
to my concrete experience. No f.act-section has apparently been 
drawn apart, abstracted : and hence there is apparentb.- no 
veiling, no ignorance. 

But stay. Is the unrelenting concrete of the kind drawn 
above an existence all revealed, a fact all exposed ? We have seen 
that in a distinct sense the unrelenting concrete is all laid bare ; 
it is my universe, boundless as I feel it to be, and therefore 
appearing in full, keeping nothing back. There may be in such 
an experience a pregnant suggestion of still vaster possibilities : 
the world that I actually have may be believed to he but an 
earnest of a richer and fuller world. But it is easy to perceive 
that this suggestion and this belief are inside and not outside the 
world that 1 possess—they constitute only the co-efficient of our 
fact of experience. Let us for one moment waive the objection 
that such an world may involve the veiling of possibilities : can I 
say that as an actual world all laid bare to my regard and enjoy¬ 
ment it involves no ignorance, no incidence of the inscrutable 
Veil ? Possibilities may be veiled in my universe, but as an actual 
■can it not pass for the unrelenting concrete ? I reply. No. Even 
the concrete experience of our ordinary acquaintance does in\ olve 
the veil, and this it does in a special sense to be considered in 
the next section. 
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10 . The Veil as a variable 

h is clear to direct reflection that the veil of ignorance is not 
cast over the continuum of experience as a homogeneous circum¬ 
stance throughout : veiling is evidently also a question of degree : 
there is ordinarily always a differential distribution of psychic 
tone over a field of experience. Now, this principle of differential 
distrilnition has to be read along with the principle of absolute 
veiling and unveiling in order that we may find an workable key 
to the analvsis ol’ conscious life. It is the curve, the shades of 
ignor.rnce which now press themselves into own consideration. 
Having attended to the Principle of the curve we shall in the 
next place see if we can settle the relation between this combined 
principle of veiling and differential distribution and the principle 
of movement which we have explained in the preceding sections. 
As the princif)Ie of the curve appears to be of paramount impor¬ 
tance we shall do well perhaps to study it in some manner of 
ftiincss. 

How does the principle of the curve stand to logical contra¬ 
diction ? Logically, not-A is the contradiction of A, and vice 
versa. It is possible no doubt to transplant this logic of contra¬ 
diction into the life of thotight and action—into the world of 
concrete experience : but such logic is not always available or 
servicenble. To have a feeling and not to have it, to do an action 
and not to do it, are simple cases to which our logic applies easily 
enough. But unfortunately for logic the concrete world is not an 
assemblage of mere A’s and not-.A’s—life as well as in Nature 
positives do not pass unceremoniously and abruptly into nega¬ 
tives, but each set shades into the other through countless 
gradations. The music of our earth dies away into silence not 
abruptly, but through softer and softer echoes ; the splendour of 
a gorgeous sunset is shrouded in the sullen shadows of twilight 
not abruptly, but through paler and paler tones of colour. In the 
heart of man again a feeling does not rise and die away with the 
sudden brilliance of a shooting star. It is indeed the softer keys 
between a feeling and its opposite, between love and hatred, 
between faith and fear, between selfless devotion and impervious 
selfishness, that impart to the playing of life’s drama all its 
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peculiar charm and significance. If man were left to choose be¬ 
tween a few stereotyped, hard and fast positives and negatives, life 
would not be worth living, and man would be as much a logical 
automation in practice as according to Huxley he is in theory. 
To such softer keys, such finer shades and delicate links it is not 
easy to apply the hard logic of contradiction. A feeling is there 
—it is a positive fact. If it is not there, it is a negative fact, and 
we have logical contradiction. But if a softer key of the feeling 
be there, another mode of it, shall we say that this softer key, 
this another mode, is the contradiction of the original feeling ' I 
do an act, you do the same act but only a grain less ; shall we say 
that while I have done it you have not ? 

Even in such cases the position of logic is unassailable in a 
clear sense. For logic and logical psychology a feeling and a 
softer key of a feeling an act and a close approximation to an act, 
are different facts—as good positives and negatives as any — 
unimpeachable A’s and not-A’s, Indeed in the life of conscious¬ 
ness we cannot have absolutely identical facts ; it is only be 
abstraction and veiling that common sense accepts as identical 
facts what are merely more or less similar. Two pulses of fact, 
ABC and ABD can evidently be looked upon as identical only 
by veiling the wholes in both cases and accentuating the parts 
AB : two letters in different configurations are taken b\' us to he 
the same because we ignore the configurations : tw'o c\ent.s 
happening in different times are believed by us to be repetitions 
because we ignore the times. If the concrete is allowed to stand 
unrelentingly revealed, life sinks down to the level of the 
alogical ; we have the dumb, actual flow or stretch without any 
recognition of either distinct, or similar or identical pulses. The 
recognition of each of these categories presupposes more or less 
ignorance of the concrete. If similar pulses cannot be know n as 
identical without ignoring distinctions, it is ture also that any 
two pulses in the flow of life cannot be known as distinct without 
ignoring bases of resemblance. The operation of the veiling 
principle may be symbolically represented in the following 
manner: Suppose we have a given stretch of experience 
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F' = ABCDEB' C' D'F A.(1) 

In this there is no recognition of distinct pulses. Now. applying 
the principle of alternate veiling and unveiling of whole and part 
wc have F'=(ABCD) + (EB'C'D') +.(2) 


The affair now assumes the aspect of a series consisting of dis¬ 
tinct pulses of experience. Now, in the right-hand expression of 
(2). put 0 of ignorance for the elements A and E ; in other words, 
let the whole pulses be veiled and the parts BCD and B'C'D' be 
accentuated ; let us also ignore the dashes in the latter pulse. 
.\fter these operations, we clearly see that the subject may fancy 
that he has two identical pulses experience. 

To recognise one pulse as other than the other, the subject’s 
attention has to be especially directed to the distinctive features 
in each : agreements have to be more or less concealed and dis¬ 
crepancies have to be more or less accentuated. No two pulses 
of experience can be discriminated as two distinct states in which 
the subject's regard has not preferentially settled on their discre¬ 
pancies : an experience in which no discrepancies, not even those 
of time and space, appear and can be taken notice of, must be 
felt as a single, continuous stretch, and cannot be broken into 
pulses at all. Now, does the perception of distinction or other¬ 
ness involve the veiling operation or not ? To know A as other 
than B, I must have Ca and Cb —or a continuum of experience 
accentuated respectively at A and B. But the continuum is Ca'b 
before the recognition of the two features or pulses, where the 
accent means emphasis. This is the whole. Now, this whole 
must be twice veiled and the parts Ca and Cb twice accentuated 
in order that there may be possible in me such a discriminative 
thought as ‘Ca is other than Cb’- Again, Ca is a whole in relation 
to A, and so is Cb in relation to B. And these wholes must be 
veiled and the parts accentuated in order that there may be in 
me such a recognition as 'the pulse A is followed by another 
pulse B’. I have not here attempted a complete analysis of the 
discriminative recognitions referred to before : I have merely 
shown how in their essential features they illustrate the veil. I 
may also observe that in the perception of otherness common and 
similar features need not be wholly obscured : such a perception 
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is not a perception of utter, downright difference, as we shall see_ 
But none the less it is necessary that the whole together with 
affinities must go under a veil, and that the f'art together with 
distinctions must press into relief : it is clear that the veil need 
not mean effacement and the relief need not mean thought- 
monopoly. 

The perception of similarity appears to be a cross between 
those of identity and otherness. Without invoking the Hegelian 
dialectic on our head, we may say that the thought of sameness 
involves a minimum veil, and the thought of otherness or logical 
contradiction involves a maximum veil, and the categories of 
identity, similarity or likeness negotiate between these minimum 
and maximum, and are therefore in an ascending order as regards 
i{uantity of veiling. This is a question of enormous philosophical 
interest, and I shall not certainly lightly pass over it when the 
time for its treatment comes. Let us note in the meanwhile that 
F' in thinking of the concrete whole or F thinks that it is the 
same : what the concrete whole is, it is : it is taken unreservedly, 
with nothing kept back, and nothing mutilated. This circums¬ 
tance I may perhaps aptly represent by the following equation : 

p/^pF=F 

which evidently means that the reviewing fact may recognise a 
concrete whole as a concrete w'hole, a fact as the same as itself. 
Here is the Spirit’s bold disavowal of the veil, a solicitude to 
look existence in the face. To recognise distinctions, similaritie.s 
or even identities the Spirit must, as we have seen, play hide and 
seek with itself : it is only by recognising the concrete, the whole 
concrete and nothing but the concrete that 1 can keep nearest to 
the bosom of the mother-stuff from which by endless veiling and 
unveiiing my universe has grown like a hypnotic dream. Refuse 
for one moment to take enything short of the given All, and you 
at once raise yourself above all antitheses and oppositions : oppo¬ 
sitions presuppose poles discriminated in the whole—require 
what we have previously called the combination W -f P. In mere 
W w'hich does not relent and relax no P, though given, can be 
discriminated ; to discriminate it we must ignore the whole in a 
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fashion Now, how would such a fact accommodate the catego¬ 
ries of identity, likeness and otherness ? 

Logic and common sense do not always keep house together. 
To an abstract science like Logic mathematical precision is not 
criminal : it may deal with only round positives and round nega¬ 
tives. But surely life as well as science become impossible if we 
do not admit intermediate conceptions, crosses between pure A’s 
and pure not-A's. Logic as we have seen is perfectly within her 
lights ; similar or identical facts are different facts ; twin stars of 
equal apparent size and brilliance are different stars and not the 
same, hence we may fairly say that if the one is A the other is 
not-A. But common sense and science cannot be content with 
such a summary way of putting things. The worled is a cease¬ 
less flux, and no facts, or rather fact-sections, in this flux are 
absolutely alike—neither subjective nor objective, to introduct 
provisionally this familiar distinction. And if none but identical 
facts are to be classified and given common names, if, that is to 
say, we have to choose between the categories of pure identicals 
and downright others, then we should make up our minds to go 
without any science. Science has mainly to build upon partial 
resemblances : identicals are rare and absolute likeness in the 
order of phenomenan is a non-entity. 

That in the objective world no fact ever ever repeats itself 
is a proposition which everybody is perhaps ready to grant. 
The anxious precision of modern scientific analysis has not been 
in vain. Even the minutes features and changes in things cannot 
escape the notice of lynx-eyed Science : the savant discovers 
myriads of chsnges and an infinity of features where the 
common observer suspects none. Indeed, the telescope, the 
croscepe, the spectroscope have revealed to the bewildered 
imagination of man an universe infinitely more stupendous than 
what his natural senses can introduce to him. 'We can never 
bathe twice in the same stream’ said one of the sages of the 
past, and modern science equipped with its magnificent means 
and methods of analysis das proved the wisdom of the saying. 
We cannot live in the same universe for two consecutive 
moments. 
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If this is true of the world of objective phenomena, cannot 
the same thing be true of the world of subjective phenomena ? 
Do not the macrocosm and the microcosm run on parallel 
lines ? Are they not two aspects, segments, sections of our 
concrete Fact ? I see a book on the table and have a percep¬ 
tion. After a few minutes, I see the same book on the same 
table, and have another perception. Are the two perceptions 
absolutely alike mental facts ? The very circumstance that 
they are taken as two facts implies that they are not absolutely 
alike. But let us waive this point. To careful introspection, 
possibly the two facts do differ in certain ordinary and inessen¬ 
tial—for the pragmatic temper of the moment—respects ; but 
the difference is ignored because it does not fall in with my 
pragmatic interest or possibly because some involuntary condi¬ 
tions keep certain features of the one and certain features of the 
other in the penumbra of semi-attention : in one word, because 
the concrete wholes are veiled and parts only are accentuated. 
But whatever the conditions of the difference may be, the 
difference is there. Even apart from this difference we have to 
take into account another circumstance in which the first im¬ 
pression of an object must differ from any subsequent one. The 
first time I see a book it is, let us assume, only a particular book 
for me. When I see it again, it is the same particular book plus 
something which was not in the first impression—a recognition 
of it as the same dear old object and of myself as the same dear 
old subject. If the first impression is x, and the sort of recogni¬ 
tion of it I have just described y, the second impression must be 
( assuming that recollection does not fail us) x-t-y ; and this on 
the hypothesis that x can repeat itself, which it cannot. For 
similar reasons, an impression and a memory of it, even if the 
memory is a true image of the impression, cannot be absolutely 
alike facts. The self cannot bathe twice in the same stream 
of consciousness. Scientific analysis has chased out of existence 
the myth of absolute likenesses, and introspection has made 
short work of the superstition that in the life of the Mind pulses 
of feeling repeat themselves. This being one of the unassailable 

positions of the Science of Fact, we put this : Shall we lend 
15 
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countenance to absolute likeness, or in default of them, set our 
faces against all partial likenesses ? If the full loaf cannot be 
had, shall we prefer to go without any loaf to accepting half a 
one ? We are fairly on the horns of a dilemma. If a fact is to 
be considered an other fact when it very nearly resembles a 
given fact but not exactly, and if therefore on account of this 
otherness the two facts must not be brought together under a 
common category and name, we have no classification and no 
science. If partial likenesses are accepted in our schemes of 
knowledge, if, that is to say, we propose to build our classifica¬ 
tions and scientific knowledge on partial resemblances of things 
recognising that absolute resemblances are not available, we have 
to compromise the pure blood of logical contradiction. A first 
impression of an object and a subsequent impression, an impre¬ 
ssion and a recollection, are in a clear sense different states. 
Nevertheless the common sense of humanity has been wiser 
than its logic. Common sense has decided that for the purposes 
of life and systematic knowledge it shall be open to the knower 
and thinker to accentuate certain features and ignore others. All 
fact-sections are born in a co-essential fact-stuff, so that they 
cannot but possess bases of affinity : we can conceive of no 
difference so utter and down-right as to spell the absolute 
negation of such bases of family resemblance. On the other 
hand too, the movement of the continuum, which for our 
present purpose means the sum of fact-sections, implies the 
continual appearance and disappearance of novel and therefore 
different features. Hence likeness-in-difference or difference- 
in-likeness are the categories that ordinarily always apply to 
the representation of experience : the place of emphasis is 
evidently different in the two cases. 

Knowledge is progressive. To know a thing is not to know 
it all at once. From indefiniteness, to definiteness knowledge 
moves. For one moment let us define truth as an ideal. Then, 
like an asymptote gradually approaching a curve but never 
actually meeting it, human science is gradually approaching the 
fullness of truth but is perhaps never destined to realize and 
embody it. Knowledge, empirical knowledge at any rate, is thus 
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an asymptotic approximation. Partial knowledge is therefore a 
necessity. We are bound to have different orders and grades of 
knowledge. For the inspired soul of the poet the meanest 
flower has thoughts too deep for philosophy ,* and the tiny 
sparkling dew-drop on that grass or a small particle of sand on 
this paper has mysteries squeezed into its littleness which it may 
take half a dozen Tyndalls and Darwins to unravel in their life¬ 
times. This being the law of the evolution of human knowledge 
and in the face of the fact that man must needs have a science, 
is it prudent to persist in regarding the various grades and 
instalments of knowledge of a given fact as wholly different 
pieces of knowledge—uncompromising A’s and not-A’s—which 
must on no account be co-ordinated and organised ? A fuller 
knowledge of a thing cannot always be taken as a contradiction 
of a less full knowledge of it—not as a mere other with which 
the latter should never form an alliance. Man must not only 
distinguish but he must also co-ordinate. Observations have to 
be co-ordinated with observations, the former has to be co¬ 
ordinated with the latter, senses have to be co-ordinated with 
imagination and reasoning—without such co-ordination distinc¬ 
tions are dreary and differentiations are barren. Should the 
present be always pledged to belie the past, if differences were 
always to be looked upon as denials, surely man would have 
to go back to the amoeba and learn his psychology anew from 
that primordial ancestor of his. But fortunately man’s greatness 
is not going to be wrecked upon a life of mere others, mere 
pulses without assimilation and co-ordination. As we have to 
distinguish between a more and a less in our knowledge so we 
have to distinguish between a more and a less in our estimation 
of it as true or false. Living is thus not merely a question of 
kinds but also very prominently a question of degrees. 

Knowing is selection. My world is not merely my idea but 
also my will. Even in our apparently passive acts of perception 
we select, we emphasise certain features and ignore others, we 
encourage certain bearings and connections and discourage 
others. Knowing is not always uniform partly because selection 
is not uniform. This view of the knower as an essentially 
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selective agent is steadily gaining ground in the well-informed 
quarters. Nature is mysteriously selective, the living tissues are 
selective and there is no sufficient reason why sentiency and 
reason should not be selective too. This is the Principle of 
Continuity. In a sense, Nature still abhors a vacuum. On the 
other hand, there are reasons why conscious life should be of a 
selective nature. Non-selective knowledge is perilous. Non- 
selective knowledge cannot consist with the ends of life 

Without meaning any injustice to the ultra-rational factors 
of human evolution, I want to emphasise for my immediate 
purpose the importance of intelligence in the history of human 
affairs. The progress of man must be attributed in a large 
measure to the speciality of his cerebral and intellectual develop¬ 
ment. In the struggle for existence man could never hope to 
win for himself the crown of victory if he did not possess a brain 
and intelligence more selective than those of his competitors. 
Perhaps it will not be unprofitable to look into the cerebral 
aspect of the question. The cerebral hemispheres of man are 
undoubtedly a system of tensions of a highly unstable character. 
This extreme delicacy and instability of the cerebral mechanism 
is at once a condition of man’s power and glory, and a source of 
his danger and embarrassment. The dilemma again. Given a 
nervous tissue with but few and fixed possibilities of action like 
that of the lower animal, progress becomes very much hampered. 
The nervous system becomes a mechanism for a few stereotyped 
reflex activities : such a system may be well conceived to show 
spontaneity also, but its spontaneity will mainly be of an 
instinctive nature. Ex hypothesi the brain cannot depart from 
the narrow groove of its fatal possibilities. Given a nervous 
tissue extremely delicate and unstable, possibilities of advance¬ 
ment multiply no doubt, but with them also multiply possibili¬ 
ties of anarchical confusion—an unstable brain will as readily 
carry us to victory as to ruin. An accumulation of brute forces is 
no doubt the first condition of fighting power, but discipline is 
the second and an equally indispensable condition of success in 
any line. Now, where is this discipline of the forces represented 
by the brain ? What is it that, ‘loads the dice’—to borrow a happy 
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figure from Prof. James ? If any and every current that ran 
into the brain were to throw it into a vortex of uncontrollable 
excitement, if in the life of the brain to touch were to excite and 
to excite were to goad into action, if there were absolutely 
nothing to exercise a salutary censorship—to inhibit and direct, 
to switch and augment—to be the guide, friend and philosopher 
of the blind, unruly forces—then, man would be completely 
undone and Nature would be driven to give up what is pre¬ 
sumably her most edifying business. If there were any business 
which required to be most anxiously looked after, it was the 
affairs of the brain. Both the receipts and the disbursements— 
the in-going and the out-going currents—of the brain have to 
be supervised. The mystery that dwells in the hemispheres and 
does all this work is of course shy of public inspection. But all 
this work has to be done, and all this is being done. Cause or 
effect, the selection in the brain in the counterpert of selection 
in the mind : the brain is the will objectified as Schopenhauer 
might say. And from this it follows that a fact in the mind 
I am now speaking in the abstract phraseology of psychology—is 
always a selected fact, a pragmatic fact ; selected, in the first 
place, from among other fact-sections that solicit your favour, 
and in the next place, from among other forms of the same fact. 
Out of a limitless fund of actual and possible features I seize 
upon a few, accentuate a few and ignore the rest. The very 
same group of features may possibly be thrown into all concei¬ 
vable permutations and combinations—a fact may take a new 
character and complexion each time a new selection, a new 
adjustment is made. Into the nature of the selective principle 
I would not lightly venture to pry. How does it relate to the 
Veil ? Selection is essentially a synthesis of ignorance and 
preference, it presupposes veiling, but simple veiling does not 
express the full significance of selection. But whatever be the 
full significance and agent of selection, we understand it. 
Suppose a given continuum is differently treated in two 
moments ; we have Ca and Cb . Shall we say that they contra¬ 
dict each other, and that if the one is true, the other is nece¬ 
ssarily false ? In a sense of course we may answer Yes. But 
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ordinarily shall we not say instead that the one is possibly a 
fuller, a truer fact than the other, and not its denial and 
opposite ? We know what the reply of common sense and 
science will be. To say No is to plunge headlong into a veri¬ 
table chaos of mutually clashing and jarring opposites, where 
no order appears, no system. Partial likeness is the very 
possibility of science. And what is partial likeness but a 
compromise between an other and a non-other, a hybrid con¬ 
ception in which two opposite notions, the same and not the 
same, are intercrossed ? Life and science deal in such hybrids ; 
they cannot stand the pure blood of Platonic archetypes. 

Suppose we imagine a World-consciousness in which Facts 
are in the fullness of their bearings : the pole of the co-efficient 
is nothing, and that of the actual is everything. This is the in¬ 
finite, quiescent concrete Fact to which it is clearly impossible to 
ascribe movement and also veiling in the ordinary sense. It is 
perhaps Green’s ‘Spiritual Principle in Nature’ in which the 
infinite tissue of relations which we call the world remains 
eternally realized. Now, in what light shall we regard selection 
in relation to this statical, infinite concrete ? What is an 
ordinary, pragmatic fact in this limitless ocean of existence ? 

Things are in the fullness of their bearings in the World¬ 
consciousness, and in the fulness of its bearings a thing is simply 
the whole system over again. A drop of dew cannot be under¬ 
stood fully without understanding the whole universe to which 
that drop belongs and to which it is correlated ; to understand a 
ripple of a tone is to understand the song which awakens it ; to 
understand a touch of beauty or pathos is to understand the 
pulsating hand and the throbbing heart of the master behind it. 
I believe that I know a thing gradually and partially ; nothing 
is all actual for us ; we conceive everything as growing in a 
limitless plenum of possibilities. We do not take our knowledge 
as the ideal, the consummation of knowledge : we do not accept 
our truth as an ultimatum. Hence our reality is dynamical, 
evolving. In the World-consciousness, we may suppose, the 
universe of fact is not only unbounded but also all actual : even 
my universe of fact is unbounded in a distinct sense, but it is 
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not without its co-efficient of possibilities. Hence reality for 
World-consciousness is quiescent, statical. We may conceive 
that this quiescent reality is being gradually and partially re¬ 
produced in us. From my own point of view, the distinction 
between finite and World-consciousness is a distinction without 
a difference : I have more than once suggested consciousness as 
an unbounded plenum in which the universe of fact grows, 
moves, is veiled and unveiled : consciousness as such is never 
finite. But though consciousness as such would not admit of any 
partition and classification, we may surely conceive tivo condi¬ 
tions of the universe of fact in it : the statical, quiescent 
universe which is all actual, and the restive, evolving universe 
which, though also unbounded in a sense, is taken by us as 
growing in a solution of possibilities. Now, I conceive that 
my universe of fact at any moment is a gradual and partial 
reproduction of a statical, quiescent universe. I am not eager to 
press this view of the growth of knowledge at this stage ; but 
1 merely suggest that such a view may be quite naturally taken 
of the process. In order to assign the place of Selection in this 
process of the universe of fact, I will briefly add this : The 
gradual and partial reproduction of the Quiescent Real is 
essentially conceived by me as a selective operation—an opera¬ 
tion determined to a certain extent at least by the interests, 
preferences, predispositions of a given Subject. The analogy of 
a thread of special preferences dipped in a universal solution 
has already served us and well ; but, we need not discuss the 
nature and place of these special preferences in the scheme of 
the operation. It is this circumstance, we may observe however, 
that builds a universe of fact for me at this moment which is not 
an exact copy of yours. Both you and I reproduce in a gradual 
and partial way the same Quiescent Real, but, our principles and 
instruments of reproduction are different, and hence we have 
more or less different results in the transaction. In a sense, 
I select my universe, am the author of my fact. 

Suppose, we agree also to take the Quiescent Real as the last 
truth. My truth is therefore dynamical, evolving. Truth will 
thus have for me grades, degrees. A transitional, relative truth 
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is not the last truth : it is not-A. So far the principle of 
contradiction does apply. But, none the less a relative truth is a 
step to the absolute truth : it is becoming the absolute truth : it 
is the absolute in the making. Hence we cannot wholly dissoci¬ 
ate the relative truth from the absolute : the former is the 
latter not yet consummated. Hence a transitional truth is a 
synthesis of truth and untruth. No piece of ordinary experience 
can wholly contradict the Truth, and none can wholly consum¬ 
mate the Truth. If we define the condition of falsity as that in 
which the Quiescent Real must be wholly out of touch, then no 
piece of knowledge can be labelled as false : even the false must 
live in a certain sense in the real. If we define the condition of 
truth as that in which the Quiescent Real is wholly given, then 
no piece of ordinary knowledge can be credited as true. 
Nevertheless, the logical sense of man has to deal in truths and 
falsities. These therefore are not quite uncompromising A's 
and not-A’s. These are also largely matters for human choice. 
Though I cannot get at the Quiescent Real and set up this as my 
standard for ordinary estimations of true and false, I certainly 
believe that there is such a standard. At any stage, however, 
I select and fashion a provisional, relative standard to go by. 
If the final standard cannot be had, let us have a provisional and 
imperfect standard for the practical estimation of truths and 
falsities. I persuade myself that this provisional standard is 
only an approach to the final standard of truth. Now, the 
possession of this provisional standard at any time presupposes 
selection. It is again the mysterious assemblage of conditions— 
interests and predispositions—to which the selection of the 
provisional standard of judgment at any time must be, as 
I believe, referred. A rope-snake is an illusion while a block of 
stone in the immediate neighbourhood is a fact. What is the 
standard of judgment that I rely upon ? I only accept a certain 
order of experiences as true and a certain other as false. The 
snake stands for a certain order of experience : it is an aggregate 
of certain actual and possible sensations, to adopt the language 
of associationist psychology. The rope-snake of illusion is 
materially different from this aggregate of actual and possible 
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sensations : the latter I have selected as my standard of truth as 
regards a snake ; therefore, the rope-snake I reject as false. The 
account given here may indeed strike one as superficial, but 
the part played by selection in the economy of belief is not 
obscure. The question of vital importance is this : if there are 
all shades of approach to a given truth ranging from utter diver¬ 
gence to complete convergence or correspondence—from 
maximum not-A to minimum not-A—how shall we draw a line 
to indicate as to precisely where truth begins and falsity ends, 
and vice versa ? How much correspondence with A is con¬ 
sistent with something’s being still regarded as not-A, and 
how much divergence from A is consistent with something’s 
being still regarded as an A ? Let A in this problem be an 
accepted standard of truth, I am not enquiring about logical A 
and not-A which are perfectly safe in whichever way we may 
find a solution to the problem. A given thing and the very 
nearest approach to it arc different things : and yet we should 
not forthwith label the one as true and the other as false. The 
question of truth is a question of maximum and minimum and 
apparently leaves room for selection. Hence from the view¬ 
point of commonsense the problem stated above is an appro¬ 
priate and important one. It is patent to inspection that a given 
thing being A, nothing can be an absolute not-A, and nothing 
—no other thing—can be an absolute A. Bases of contact can 
be traced even amid utmost divergence, and lines of separation 
are discernible even in the midst of perfect amity and kinship. 
The correspondence between something and some other thing— 
one experience and another—is therefore only a question of how 
much. The question of truth and falsity which is commonly 
believed to be a question of correspondence is therefore essentially 
a question of how much also. Now, this how much, I venture to 
think, is a matter for selection. It is my interests and preposse¬ 
ssions which surely have a hand in the finding—if I must not 
say determining—of this quantity. This finding, I also think, 
requires the application of the Principle of Veiling. It behoves 
us to make this aspect of the question clear. 

Knowledge is a sort of organic process; and it must have a 
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kind of metabolism of its own—all grades of truth co-ordinating 
into a mass of verified and verifiable knowledge, and all grades 
of falsity fusing together to form the refuse, the excreta of 
human knowledge ; the former is Science, the latter is Fiction ; 
between the two, however, no steady line of demarcation can 
be drawn : each shades off imperceptibly into the other. As 
in the life of the tissue so in experience anabolism and cata¬ 
bolism are two correlative processes, the one being helpless 
without the other. Truth is not commonly a statical fact 
given once for all ; round a nucleus, truth crystallizes itself, 
and the process goes on not simply by eliminating irrelevant 
atoms and configurations but by taking in the relevant ones. 
The process is as much one of refusal as one of acceptance. 

I have a given fact-section ; a new fact-section comes. 1 do 
not proceed forthwith to set them up as contradictories—ear¬ 
mark the one as true and the other as false. Judgment can 
usually afford to wait and see. A fact, however apparently 
insignificant, is organic in a prominent sense. As into the 
constitution of a living tissue only certain forms of matter 
are welcome and others are not—as it has its own appropriate 
food—so a universe of fact can admit into its constitution only 
■certain presentations and not others; these other presentations 
to which it is at any time ready to extend its hospitality consti¬ 
tute the appropriate food, so to say, of that fact at that moment. 
We suppose that the Subject is guided by his preferences— 
likes and dislikes : ever in knowing he cannot but choose, and 
in so far he chooses he vents his spontaneity. Now, according 
to our Science, the Subject is only an abstraction of the fact: 
what we ascribe to the Subject really inheres in the Fact : 
the Fact—my whole universe of any moment—chooses and 
is spontaneous. The fact is the prototype of the living tissue, 

A universe of fact has its mysterious preferences, likes and 
dislikes These together constitute what I may aptly call the 
Habit of the Fact, In virtue of this habit a fact will readily 
form alliance with some other facts and refuse to mess together 
with some others. Now what does this alliance as ascribed 
to the fact mean? Alliance is quiescent association. The 
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rope-snake of an illusion cannot associate peacefully with my 
accepted world of a given moment. In the tvKole universe 
of fact at any moment any fact-section that appears is securely 
welcome : the whole fact knows of no impostors in it ; in 
a sense, it is apparently impartial to whatever may be imbedded 
in its tissue. It is the unbounded all and at a given moment 
It has no actual presenttition foreign to it—nothing therefore 
which it may be called upon either to admit or to turn out. 
We have seen already how from the stand-point of this all, 
there is no illusion, mutual challenge of fact and fiction But 
suppose I select and accept for my universe at a given moment 
what is after all but a fact-section—vij., the objective world : 
it is the whole veiled and the part accepted. This chosen 
universe is undoubtedly something that falls short of the All, 
and may have therefore actual presentations external to itself 
but embraced by the all—presentations which it may or may 
not like to associate with. This it must be noted, is not 
mere figure of speech. That section of my fact which 1 regard 
as objective certainly possesses a character on account ol which 
it is so regarded and discriminated from the subjective ; it has 
a habit which induces it to take up certain presentations into 
its own structure and refuse admittance to certain others. Any 
presentation—for some time I am using this word in a broad 
sense—cannot be fitted in with my objective world of a given 
moment: the presentation of an illusion, found out of course 
as such, cannot be accepted while that of a block of stone 
in the neighbourhood can readily be. 

Again, the universe of fact may still narrow down. Suppose 
Uo, Ui, U 2 , etc. stand for different universes of fact in a des¬ 
cending order. Let Uo represent the unrelenting concrete. 
Then we may suppose that as regards actual presentations it 
has apparently no partiality, no preferential habit. But there 
may be a co-efficient, a suggestion of possibilities in it: I may 
take it not only as an unbounded actual, but also as a halting 
stage in endless journey after still vaster possibilities. Now so 
far as these possibilities are concerned, I believe that it may 
form an alliance with some and refuse to piece together with 
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Others. Even Uo therefore may be imagined to possess a habit 
in relation to the realm of possibilities by which, in a sense, 
it is limited : we have seen previously how infinitude or limit- 
lessne?s can be taken in different senses. 

There is also a further sense in which Uo may be supposed 
to indicate a habit. Commonly always, a fact involves a prag¬ 
matic nucleus, a preferential incidence of regard. If I am looking 
at the starry heavens now, does not my regard settle with greater 
emphasis on a particular star or cluster of stars ? I cannot 
say that the whole is veiled exactly, but can say that it is 
thrown into relief in a particular small tract; at any rate this 
is what I think when I pass the fact in review. Let us assume 
without question this phenomenon of accentuation. Now, let us 
ask this ; why should the continuum be apparently concen¬ 
trated in a particular spot and feature and thinly formed in 
its remaining parts ? What makes life so lavish on a rose and 
so miserly on the bush against which it may be set? What 
makes me eager for a gentle murmur amid the fallen wither¬ 
ing leaves of the vernal wood while from every atom of my 
universe a voice is rising and melting into the chorus of the 
heavens ? Surely there is here preference of an unmistake- 
able import. Why should an experience love to appear as a 
curve with maximum and minimum positions, and not in all 
cases as a homogeneous, impartial condition of awareness ? 

An aptitude and habit can thus fairly belong to Uo —the 
unrelenting concrete as we are familiar with it. As an actual 
it may have a preference for some orders of possibility and 
not for others; within its own constitution it may bestow its 
emphasis on a particular place and feature and not, as we 
commonly think, on the others. Now, if preference has any 
necessary connexion with the veil, we must find the unrelen¬ 
ting concrete veiled. This is an amendment to the description 
that we have given before of its nature : did we not say before 
that for one moment the unrelenting concrete is a fact all 
displayed ? All facts are always wholly displayed : a fact is 
essentially conscious existence, and however we may ignore the 
whole and favour parts and features in a stretch of fact, the 
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stretch itself never ceases to be felt and known. I have surely 
the entire universe when I fancy that 1 have merely a fact- 
section, a rose or a sparkling drop of morning dew. That 
veiling does not mean effacement is a point that I have already 
pressed into notice before. Veiling, therefore, is essentially a 
question of quantity, orders. We have accordingly to discri¬ 
minate between a maximum veil and a minimum. When we 
took away the veil from over the unrelenting concrete we merely 
suggested, as the amending conception given above has shown, 
that the veil is cast over the unrelenting concrete with so 
very impalpable thinness that we hardly commonly suspect 
it : we feel apparently that we have all and nothing is kept 
back from us. But is this the whole thing that we feel or 
believe concerning it ? Do we not also believe, more or less 
distinctly, that the world we have, though unbounded in one 
sense and direction, is limited in another, vis:., by possibilities ? 
Do we not also believe that the whole we have, though un¬ 
doubtedly all given is not in the same order and tone through¬ 
out, that in the continuum we have places and features that are 
more distinctly given and others that are given less distinctly? 
If we do, then the veil cannot be wholly transcended in the 
unrelenting concrete : here is merely a close approximation to 
the condition of perfect unveiling and openness. 

Again, let us suppose that Ui is that aspect of the unre¬ 
lenting concrete which we commonly call our objective universe. 
Has not this Ui its characteristic habit and aptitude? Can my 
objective universe accommodate anything and everything that 
comes to my consciousness ? Why does my objective world 
accept only certain presentations and reject others ? Why do 
I believe as objective the revelations of a spectrum, and dismiss 
as merely subjective my surmises and dream ? Is this because 
my objective world is partial to a certain order of presentations ? 
In the objective world itself presentations may not be all equally 
well received. The microscope may yield a materially different 
view of an object—different from what is presented by the un¬ 
aided eye : here there are two presentations regarding what 
I believe to be one and the same object. Now, are these two 
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presentations equally accepted by the order of my objective 
experience ? No : this order of experience is decidedly partial 
to one of the presentations. This is its habit and aptitude. 
Every aspect and segment of experience is predisposed to assi¬ 
milate certain other segments of experience, and reject certain 
others. 

Assimilation and quiscent association arc expressions that 
require a bit of explanation. Suppose x is the sum of general 
conditions which determine the objectivity of a given aspect 
of experience : it is regarded as objective because of x. Hence 
we may appropriately say that Ui=^4 (x). Let a presentation, 
P, come. This P will be assimilable if it is also a function 
of X. Between Ui which is already there and P which newly 
arrives there may doubtless be a difference but this difference, 
must exist inspite of the common and general determinant 
of objectivity, viz., x. Adopting the conception of ‘family’ 
we may say that Ui and P belong to the same family if they 
are mutually assimilable experiences : and this family is 
<f> {x, c ), where c, as explained in a previous section, is the 
parameter of the family. We can distinguish between two 
members of the family, Ui and P, by assigning different values 
to c : but though distinguishable they are kindred and mutually 
assimilable experiences on account of the general determinant 
condition x. Every ordinary experience is known to possess a 
family aptitude. 

Again, let Ua stand for that aspect of the objective world 
which we commonly distinguish as the world of popular belief 
and acceptance from the verified and verifiable world which 
exists for science. In the world of popular acceptance the 
earth is a stationary planet round which the sun rises, moves 
and sets, the whole is a fish, and so on : while I am in no 
mood for philosophising I do not challenge the deliverance 
and verdict of my senses, and easily take things and processes 
as they appear. Now, evidently what is acceptable for the 
world of commonplace belief cannot always be acceptable for 
the world of science. The two worlds, though both are taken 
as objective, materially differ therefore as regards their apti- 
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tudes. If Ua is the objective world of science we have : 

= y). 

Ua = 5 ^ (x, t). 

The general determinant condition for objectivity appears in 
the expressions for both. The conditions for the special apti¬ 
tudes of the two worlds have been respectively denoted by 
the determinants y and z : though both are objective worlds, 
they are not the same kind of objective worlds : they are diffe¬ 
rent orders so far as y and z are concerned, but of the same 
so far as the general condition of objectivity, x, is concerned. 
The rising and setting of the sun are commonly believed to 
be objective phenomena just as the dark lines in the solar spect¬ 
rum are. The sub-families, Ua and U 3 , may be represented 
as <l> (x, y, a) and ^ (x, y, h) respectively ; the parameters, 
a and b, will discriminate the various members of the two 
families respectively. The explanation by families is not a whit 
more enlightening than the explanation by assimilability ; but 
I venture to think that this is a more lucid manner of statement. 

We have now seen the meaning of habit and aptitude 
as inhering in the various orders of our universe of experience. 
Now, what does habit and aptitude essentially imply ? Habit 
implies a relatively permanent line of selection. To say that 
it is habit of A to associate with B is to indicate a relatively 
permanent manner in which A chooses its partner out of any 
number of its acquaintances in the world of experience. Habit 
is thus a fixed predisposition which tends A to accept and 
associate with B and to reject and ignore the larger group 
in which B may be presented. Out of the group BCD..., 
A associates with B and dismisses with hardly any notice CD..., 
Thus it is the habit of the magnet to associate with iron filings : 
this is its selective preference. Thus it is the habit of living 
organism to assimilate its own appropriate food, and of a grow¬ 
ing crystal to take up its own appropriate molecules. In chemical 
combinations also substances show their mysterious selective 
preferences, and lately we have been endeavouring to show 
how our world of experience itself in its various aspects and 
orders vents its fatal predispositions. The aptitude of the fact 
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is the basis and type of the habits of the magnet, crystal 
amceba and the mental nature. Now, does not the aptitudi 
of the fact presuppose veiling or ignorance ? Surely A mus 
somehow ignore CD... in the entire group in order that i 
may associate with B. The group may be either actual oi 
possible : A may select B out of a mass of actual presentations, 
or A may associate with B selected from among an infinite 
fund of possibilities. Why should the baby stretch its hand 
to grasp the burning candle before it ? Because it is the habit 
of its organism to react in a particular manner when it is 
acted upon in a particular manner. Why should the magnet 
attract iron and not particles of sand? Why should the'given 
cause be followed by a given effect, a given character objectify 
itself as a given conduct, a given equation associate itself with 
a given curve ? In all these cases we may push our enquiry 
somewhat deeper no doubt, but at bottom it must be plainly 
seen it is a question of aptitude and selection. We may sug¬ 
gest a mechanism to explain the behaviour of the baby referred 
to before ; we may attempt to reduce magnetic attraction to a 
case of circulating current of electricity : but by these expla¬ 
nations mystery of action and reaction is not removed but 
pushed only a little way back. Action and reaction are at 
bottom only a question of selection, ignorance and acceptance. 
The explanation of aptitude by veiling does not simplify matters 
indeed : the mystery is as deep in habit as it is in veiling. 
Habit may be conceived as applying to veil itself. Why should 
a given continuum be veiled in a certain manner and accen¬ 
tuated in a certain manner? This presupposes occasion or 
causation, and occasion or causation presupposes habit. Thus 
while we are to explain habit as a relatively permanent manner 
of ignorance and acceptance, we cannot apparently explain igno¬ 
rance and acceptance except by dragging in the habit of the 
fact itself. This cycle in explanation is inevitable so far as 
attempt at understanding the veil itself is concerned. The 
veil cannot be understood : there is possibly no consistent and 
rational theory of the veil. The veil cannot however, be ex¬ 
plained away. 
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To return to our Principle of the Curve. This principle 
is only a special manifestation of the principle of Habit. Why 
siiould experience grow at all ? Why should we not have in the 
life of experience merely uncompromising A’s and not-A’s, 
merely logical contradictories, utter denials and differences ? 
Why should our universe of experience be a cosmos and not a 
chaos ? The growth of experience presupposes, as we have 
seen, transitional forms of contradiction, synthetic categories to 
negotiate between downright opposites. Between absolute A and 
absolute not-A ( assuming for one moment that such absolute 
contradiction is possible), there must intervene such transitional 
forms as ‘identical with A’, ‘similar to A', and so on. Even 
categories evolve in a sense. Now, such an evolution of experi¬ 
ence necessarily implies habit. Can we really explain without 
appealing to the inscrutable habit why an experience should grow 
after the manner of a curve ? The equation of fact and the 
curve of fact go hand in hand as we shall see more fully later 
on. But we find in the meantime that we cannot otherwise 
express the curve of experience than by saying that it is the 
habit of experience to grow as a curve does. This is no uplifting 
of the mystery, but rather a frank admission of it. To the 
relation between the Principle of Habit and the Principle of Veil 
I have already alluded. Curve, Habit and Veil are conceptions 
that are chasing one another in a cycle : each presupposes the 
others and each is primordial. How can I select and associate 
with without ignoring the mass from amidst which I choose my 
partner ? This brings out the dependence of Habit on the Veil. 
Again, why should I select and make match at all and not be 
impartial to the whole unrelenting concrete (this expression I 
have been lately using for my entire universe at any moment); 
and if I must select at all why must I select B, for example, out 
of the actual or possible group BCD .. . ? In other words, 
why is there ignorance and acceptance at all, and also ignorance 
and acceptance in a special manner ? This shows the depend¬ 
ence of the Veil on habit. Lastly, experience not only ignores 
and accepts, but its ignorance and acceptance is ordinarily 
always governed by a law, viz-t the Law of Curve* This brings 
16 
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out the curve as a fundamental. The fundamental law of fact- 
operation may thus be stated as a triangular cycle 

4 .n> 

The life of the fact cannot be adequately explained without 
bringing in this triangular cycle. Three fundamental concep¬ 
tions are involved in this cycle, Presentation, Veiling and Move¬ 
ment— P, V and M. This latter is also a cycle 



The cycle PMV will readily explain itself. A continuum of 
experience is presented: it moves : it is veiled. I have called 
them a cycle because of their mutual dependence. Presentation 
presupposes both movement and veiling. Suppose Ca, Cb and 
Cc are three successive conditions of the continuum, where A, 
B and C stand respectively for their pragmatic nuclei. Now, 
the presentation of B, the pragmatic nucleus in the second, 
implies the passing away of Ca and the veiling of the whole in 
Cb- Nothing can be known as presented, thought as appear¬ 
ing, which is not known or thought as coming after something 
which was there but which has ceased to be : the full concep¬ 
tion of presentation undoubtedly involves an order of time, 
a thought of something going out and something coming in : 
in intution where experience is simply given it is not taken 
as presentation. Order of Time is of the essence of the thought 
of presentation : apart from this order we have no presentation 
but only existence. Again, to know that B, the fact-section 
in the second, has been presented we must in some fashion 
ignore the whole : surely to know that Cb has been presented 
is a condition of consciousness materially different from that 
which knows that B has been presented. 

Movement also presupposes both presentation and veiling. 
Suppose ABCD are the different positions in the progress of 
an object. What is the condition that I may know the object 
moving from A to B, and from B to C, and so on ? While 
the object is in the position A, I have a certain presentation; 
now this presentation must go and something else must be 
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presented before I can know of movement at all. To have 
the statical unrelenting presentation of A means the impossi¬ 
bility of any knowledge of movement. A different presentation 
must come ; I must.ignore my whole fact during the interval; 
while actually emphasising my continuum at B I must in some 
way recall A and bring them together in thought (though even 
in such bringing together the emphasis continues on A) : all 
these at least are necessary before there can be possible in me 
a knowledge of movement from A to B. 

Lastly, veiling presupposes both presentation and move¬ 
ment. That something must be presented before it can be 
veiled is clear enough : of course I take 'presentation' here 
in a somewhat extended sense as including both ‘being’ and 
‘appearing’. But how does veiling imply moving ? When I have 
a continuum of experience Ca I have a certain presentation: if 
this is statical, quiescent and unrelenting it cannot obviously 
be veiled at all, and the pragmatic section A accentuated and 
abstracted. Surely Ca is a materially different condition of 
consciousness from A, where the whole has been put equal 
to zero of ignorance. Now, the first condition must partially 
shrink back and a new condition must come in order that 
the operation of veiling may be at all possible. What is this 
shrinkage of one condition and coming of another but essen¬ 
tially movement ? 

We have now seen the cyclic nature of presentation, move¬ 
ment and veiling. Their mutual implication and dependence 
appear to be fundamental. The full import of each necessarily 
contains the other two ideas. From this circumstance we derive 
one advantage. We need not consider presentation, movement 
and veiling as three principles, but as three elements or aspects 
of one principle which we shall continue to call the principle 
of veiling PMV appears to be a complete statement of the fact- 
operation : in relation to this therefore it may be looked upon 
as concrete, a is concrete in relation to A if we believe that 
A has been completely represented in a. Now, curiously it is 
by an application of the Veil itself that we abstract different 
elements or aspects of the fact-operation, and set them up as 
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different operations. The operation is not synthetic but organic, 
if I may use this suggestive distinction. The operation is 
represented in thought as operations : Stress is conceived as 
action and reaction, tension and pressure, and so on. 

The section has been long, but have we been nearer for all 
this to a definite conception of the veil as a quantity and a 
variable ? Are veiling and unveiling absolute operations, never 
admitting of a more or less ? We have seen how a thing passes 
into its opposite not abruptly but through countless shades of 
intermediate forms. The question may be seriously raised as to 
whether development or change in the life of the fact can ever 
really be discontinuous. Does not a continuum Ca in becoming 
Cd pass through all intermediate values ? Physical or mathema¬ 
tical continuity is a relative circumstance : a function of x is said 
to be continuous between two values of x, a and b, if between 
these limits each increment, however small, in the value of x 
produces a corresponding increment in the value of the function, 
and if the function does not take an infinite value for any finite 
value. Clearly, this conception of continuity is hypothetical. 
For example, we consider the continuity of a curve in reference 
to a system of values given to the co-ordinates. In the science of 
fact continuity may be taken either categorically or hypotheti¬ 
cally. If the continuum of experience continues to change, no 
matter in what manner, we have continuity of fact-development. 
If the continuum of experience remains unrelentingly statical, 
continues not to change, we have also another kind of fact-conti¬ 
nuity. Both these kinds of continuity I may call categorical, 
since in neither is there an apparent reference to a special system 
of values. Previously I have considered in some manner of 
fulness how fact-continuity may be taken in relation to a given 
interest, object or emphasis of experience (impression or idea ). 
Thus a fact may be continuous in reference to a particular inte¬ 
rest, object or level of emphasis. Mathematical and physical 
continuity surely belongs to this latter order. Now, in the 
categorical sense, change or development in the life of the fact is 
not ordinarily discontinuous ; life is seemingly a ceaseles flux. 
We have no ordinary experience of quiescent continuity. 
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But suppose we take continuity in a hypothetical sense. Let 
my experience pass from one interest Ii, to another Ig. or one 
object Oi to another Og. or from B-emphasis to i-emphasis. Is 
any absolutely sudden transition possible ? Can consciousness 
pass at once from A to not-A, which is not merely logical contra¬ 
diction but the opposite, utter denial of A ? Is there not some¬ 
thing like a continuous curve, a gradual shading off, between A 
and its opposite ? Logically something and the closest approxi¬ 
mation to it are unquestionable A and not-A : but we are not 
enquiring about this. Is there really a fact-gap between two 
things which life and common sense accept as opposites ? I be¬ 
lieve that there is none. Life’s pragmatic interest operates even 
in representing the flow of experience : we care not for all the 
countless shades linking every A and not-A of experience toge¬ 
ther : only those portions of the flow, those aspects of a 
transition, which interest us are selected by us—the entire flow 
itself we commonly ignore. Here therefore is also another case 
of the veiling of the whole and accentuation of parts. Thus I 
have A succeeded by its opposite not-A, not because the actual 
process of experience has been from the one to the other, but 
because we are not interested in the links between them and 
therefore have, in a distinct sense, ignored the whole operation* 
From pushpin to poetry may be a far cry but the far cry exists 
not in my experience itself, but in my common and practical 
account of experience. The ‘one o’clock gun’ may come as a 
surprise upon my reverie and utterly demolish it : one presenta¬ 
tion abruptly ceases and another suddenly bursts into my 
awareness. Is this not really an exception to the principle of 
curve as applied to the life of experience ? But even in a case 
like this the two presentations are regarded by me as utter oppo¬ 
sites, because I have involuntarily accentuated the two maximum 
positions of the curve of experience and have ignored the curve 
itself : I have mistaken two successive crests of a surging wave 
for the wave itself. Try to picture the whole concrete beginning 
with a reverie and ending with the commotion created by the 
‘one o’clock gun’, and perhaps it will not appear as broken by so 
much suddenness or precipitation. 
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I shall not dwell further on continuity here. But I shall ask 
this : Is the operation of veiling and unveiling a treatment with 
uncompromising contradictories, a transaction with mere A and 
not-A ? Is a continuum or a part of continuum either all veiled 
or all unveiled ? Shall we not admit cases of more veiling and 
less veilng ? We have seen already that the categories of iden¬ 
tity, similarity and otherness all imply an application of the 
veil : it is by dexterous operations of the veil that we can make 
the alogical fact-stuff yield us all categories for thinking. The 
gradual slope of ideas from sameness to otherness is under¬ 
standable only with the principle of ignorance and accentuation. 
Now, is not this gradual slope, the continuous curve, attributable 
to the veil itself ? This is a question that can be settled only by 
an appeal to reflection. Suppose 1 have at this moment an 
experience of morning : the garden in which I am sitting has 
been bathed in the freshness and joy of morning sunshine : it is 
a lively spectacle to which my soul is treated now. Now, does 
my universe of the present moment involve a veil at all ? And 
if it does, is there a shading off of the veil from some places to 
some others, from particular features to particular others ? 
Undoubtedly, my universe is not homogeneous so far as the dis¬ 
tribution of psychic tone is concerned : I have places of strongest 
emphasis and also places of least emphasi-s, and between these 
positions of maximum and minimum tone there are spread zones 
of gradually varying tone. There is nothing obscure in this 
account of the universe so far. But what we have regarded as 
the varying distribution of psychic tone over the continuum 
seems to bear no clear relation to the incidence of the veil. The 
psychic tone varies from feature to feature and from place to 
place. Shall we assume that the veil varies pari passu ? What 
necessary connexion is there between the veil and the psychic 
tone ? Surely, the nature of the veil as a quantity will hinge 
upon the answer that we may find to the question. 

We shall do well to consider for one moment the connexion 
between the principle of the veil and the principle of presenta¬ 
tion— between P and V. In a continuum of experience there are 
generally a multitude of features presented : ordinarily we have 
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no knowledge of absolutely simple and homogeneous feeling. 

I may be partial to some of the features of the given multitude, 
may take them warmly and cherish them fondly : in regard to 
the rest of the mass I am cold, indifferent, not at home. But 
surely I cannot mistake or ignore their knock at the gate of con¬ 
sciousness. The whole multitude is given, and given in consci¬ 
ousness. I have possessed even what I have apparently ignored. 
This sort of possession in consciousness, without reference to the 
kind or degree of possession, I may call hare presentation. 
Possibilities may have been shut out in my universe of the 
present moment : it is only an actual out of a multitude of possi¬ 
ble words. But considered as an actual universe only, there is no 
veiling if we confine ourselves to the bare presentation of the 
universe in consciousness : it is all presented. It is clear now 
that veiling is opposed to bare presentation. To be presented in 
consciousness is not to be veiled, and to be veiled is not to be 
presented in consciousness. But bare presentation is only an 
abstraction in our ordinary life of experience : a particular fea¬ 
ture in experience is not merely presented, but presented in a 
particular manner and degree. The pragmatic nucleus of a tissue 
of experience is presented as well as the most vaguely apprehen¬ 
ded features concealed in the shade of semi-attention. As regards 
bare presentation there is no difference between the two ; and if 
we take veiling to mean the opposite or contradictory of bare 
presentation, then obviously no veil is drawn over the continuum, 
though of course we may conceive a veil to be still hanging about 
it in as much as its infinitude is limited— is believed by us to be 
limited— by the realm of possibilities. If I have ignored anything 
1 have ignored what I think it is to be, and not what I know it 
actually is. 

Now, whit is it that we really mean when we say that 
there has been a varying distribution of psychic tone over a 
given continuum of experience? Ca and Cb are two features 
which have different psychic tones, can we rightly regard that 
they have been differently presented ? It behoves us to reflect 
for one moment if the difference of psychic tone should properly 
be regarded as a difference of presentation. Presentation can 
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be taken either in an abstract or in a concrete sense. If presenta¬ 
tion were to mean the circumstance of something being given 
in consciousness, it would be abstract, for we are overlooking 
the manner in which the thing is being given. In this abstract 
sense I have a presentation of the morning now. I ignore 
how the morning is being presented. It is by ignoring the 
concrete fact of the moment that I believe I have the presen¬ 
tation of a whole landscape. Undoubtedly I have the whole 
landscape in my consciousness— though it must be readily seen 
that the landscape is only an aspect of the concrete fact is 
a limited aspect of a universe of experience which is boundless 
in a sense. But have I the whole landscape as a homoge¬ 
neous stretch of awareness ? Do I not feel my consciousness of 
the scene is more intense, more vivid, more tonic at places 
than others ? Pure consciousness is indeed impartial : there 
is absolutely no difference between Ca and Cb so far as mere 
awareness is concerned. But in actual feeling I surely ascribe 
degrees of intensity to my awareness as distributed over a 
complex continuum. I mysteriously feel for example that Ca 
has been more vividly or intensely given than Cb. We need 
not attempt an analysis of this feeling of varying intensity- 
Whether belonging to the essence of awareness or not, this 
feeling is ordinarily always there : commonly always we dis¬ 
criminate between a cle.ar and a vague portion of a presented 
continuum. This we regard as the manner of presentation. And 
when we take a presentation along with the manner of tone 
or intensity which we have been considering, we take it in 
a concrete sense. It is clear now that in this concrete sense, a 
presentation is a variable, a quantity. In this sense, therefore, 
it may be allowable to speak of a more or less presentation. 

This being conceded, we see readily enough how we can 
pertinently speak of a more or less veiling also. Presentation 
and ignorance are respectively positive and negative circum¬ 
stances. If I take presentation in an abstract sense, viz-, in 
the sense of being barely given in awareness, then veiling, 
taken also in an abstract sense, may be regarded as the negation 
of presentation : to be presented is not to be veiled, and to 
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be veiled is not to be presented. In this sense, as we have 
seen, no veil need apparently be recognized in a given universe 
of experience : the entire actual universe is all given, all presen¬ 
ted. But how given or presented ? Is the mysterious, though 
intuitively apprehended, tone of presentation homogeneous 
throughout the whole universe of fact ? Whatever may be the 
real psychology of the tone, it is not certainly felt and re¬ 
garded as uniform, impartial. Now, if in this concrete sense 
presentation is a variable quantity can we not take veiling, which 
is its opposite, as a variable quantity also ? Indeed, in the 
concrete sense, presentation and veiling are but two aspects 
of the same circumstances— the positive and negative aspects 
respectively ; so that to every more of representation there 
corresponds a less of veiling, and vice versa. At the pragmatic 
nucleus of a fact we have most presentation and therefore 
least veiling; in the dim borderland of my universe I have— 
I feel and believe that I have— least presentation and therefore 
most veiling. In concrete life accordingly, the question of 
presentation and veiling is clearly a question of maxima and 
minima : to every maximum of the one there corresponds a 
minimum of the other. The relation between presentation ( P) 
and veiling ( V), both regarded as variables, may be represented 
by the following symbolical expressions : 

Lt V = 0 VP=Lt p=e VP.(1 ) 

d?= -dy .(2) 

E=^-^ .(3) 

Lt V=‘>c VP=E'' .(4) 

These four relations are important and will require explana¬ 
tion. The two limits in {1) mean respectively the limit of 
evanescence and the limit of excrescence {e ). Since veiling and 
presentation vary inversely at each other, the limit when the for¬ 
mer becomes evanescent will evidently be the limit when the 
latter becomes full or complete : a condition of consciousness of 
no veil or minimum veil is also the condition of consciousness of 
all presentation or maximum presentation. Let me take for 
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experiment my universe of the present moment and gradually think 
away the veil. The dimly lighted, vaguely apprehended, portions 
of the universe begin to glow up ; the hovering shades are chased 
out of the field, and I have a homogeneous incidence of tone 
throughout : the universe is equally presented in all its parts and 
features : I do not find any palpable discrepancies in the degree 
of presentation. If I had been partial to a particular star, I am 
now unstintedly and scrupulously at home with my whole uni¬ 
verse of sights, sounds, smells, touches and the like. This is a 
sort of universe which our conceptions cannot easily depict. A 
condition of all impartial presentation of an experience, with no 
varying degrees of tone involved is not one to which we can ordi¬ 
narily approximate closely. Giving up all special preferences, 
interests and motives, I may abandon myself to the fulness of my 
conscious life : this surely is an attempt in the direction of pull¬ 
ing down the pointed eminences of psychic tone in a continuum 
of experience. But still it is not ordinarily within our compe¬ 
tence to level down the eminences altogether and bring about in 
consciousness a condition of presentative homogeneity : life can 
never cease to be partial. In order that presentation may reach 
the limit of excrescence, another condition besides the one 
explained before must be fulfilled. Any ordinary experience is a 
relative disposition of the two conditions V and P. The former 
belongs to an experience and conditions it in two ways as has 
been suggested before : my actual world is believed to be limited 
by the realm of possibilities : it does not shut out the category of 
becoming or growing. I believe more or less vaguely that there 
is a far-off divine event” to which my universe of experience is 
moving : that Realm of Ends I think has been veiled in some 
manner from my knowledge. Now, the reduction of V to zero 
in the combination VP will mean not only that my actual presen¬ 
tation becomes homogeneous in tone or intensity throughout, but 
also that my actual becomes the quiescent, infinite all to which 
no bounds, actual or possible, can be set. In short, my universe 
becomes the eternally realized Fact in the World-consciousness 
of which I have lately spoken. The meaning of V-evanescence 
or of P-excrescence has now taken clearer outlines. Briefly, the 
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reduction of the veil to zero will mean a condition of conscious¬ 
ness in which presentation is uniform and not variable, and 
which is infinitely and statically actual : it is a state of no 
partialities, monotonous, of no suggestions and possibilities, and 
therefore insufferably dull from the human point of view. It is a 
life of no quest and all satisfaction : a condition of existence to 
which we have timidly referred from time to time in considering 
the mutual relations of a, and i, I will only add here that such 
a life is utterly inconceivable by us. In moods of so-called 
indifferent abstraction, when all special preferences have become 
flat and dull for one moment, I come more or less near to the 
condition of homogeneous actual. The question of life, it may 
be fairly admitted, is a question of continuity and limits. Ou^ 
ordinary experience is continuous and it will bring us to a certain 
limit ; but does experience cease beyond this limit ? Is ordinary 
experience the only possible experience and the limit of ordinary 
experience and absolute limit ? In the case we have considered 
above we have V equal to zero— a limit to which nothing corres¬ 
ponds in common experience—and P equal to full quiescent real 
to which also our matter-of-fact of life can present no counter¬ 
part. 

The relation (2) only brings out the positive and negative 
aspect respectively of presentation and veiling. In accordance 
with the classical notation of Lagrange let us denote elements 
of two processes by 3P and 5V respectively. Then, we have 
the following relation : Every small increment in the tone or 
intensity of presentation means a correspondingly small negative 
increment in veiling : when a feature has been more clearly 
presented, it has been less densely veiled : indeed as has been 
suggested before presentation veiling are but two aspects of the 
same operation. We are considering them separately because 
they are two aspects nevertheless ; there is all the difference in 
the world between something being given and something not 
being given. Now, suppose x is the condition of which both V 
and P are consequences or functions. Ca is presented in a 
•certain manner and veiled in a certain manner because of a 
•certain root-cause which we do not know. Then, representing 
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as usual the true measures of the variations of V and P by 
differential co-efficients, we have 

dx dx ' 

This means that as the ground-cause changes the resultant 
variations of the dependent vaiiables, V and P, proceed equally 
and in opposite directions. We must not suppose that the two 
operations will neutralize therefore. They are not two equal 
and opposite operations. They are one and the same operation 
regarded from two different points of view : psychologically the 
thought of something being presented and that of something 
being veiled are different thoughts, and hence our justification 
for putting apart the two aspects of the operation. 

Again, suppose we take a certain feature in an experience 
and ask with regard to it : How much tone of presentation has 
this feature on the whole in the continuum ? When inverted 
this question becomes : How much veiled on the whole has this 
feature, e.g , a cluster of stars, become in the continuum ? It is 
surely for direct reflection to find out the meanings and mutual 
relations of these two questions. Let us bring in a common 
determinant also here. Then obviously we have 

jPdx=-(vdx. 

Let our continuum be an objective field in which light or 
electricity is variously and continuously distributed : suppose 
also that the tone of presentation in this case is restricted to the 
intensity of the energy over the field. Then the foregoing 
integration reduces itself to a total calculation of the energy as 
distributed in the field. The two psychic integrations illustra¬ 
tively given in the preceding sections are special applications of 
the operations indicated on the left or on the right side of the 
last equation. 

In equation {3), what does the ratio V : P mean ? The 
analogy of Q: S will throw light on this ratio. Suppose we 
fix upon a standard of presentation ; that the degree of the 
presentation of a given feature of experience will evidently be 
determined by the ratio of the amount of veiling and this chosen 
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standard, P. To what extent has the standard presentation 
been veiled in the experience in question? This ratio I may 
call relative veiling or veiling in relation to a chosen standard 
of presentation. Now, if ^ be the determinant factor which 
makes as experience possess a certain qualitative character, then 
evidently the experience can be represented as regards its quali- 
tative and quantitative character as in the equation (3). The 
factor 2 determines the quality of the experience ( E ), and the 
ratio expresses the degree in which the quality has been presen¬ 
ted measured in reference to a chosen standard of presentation. 
We shall see later on if we can get at an absolute standard 
of presentation. Let us in the meanwhile apply this principle 
to the objective world : I will take only one instance here. 
Let M and m be two masses of material substance, and D 
be the distance between them. Then the stress or mutual 
attraction between the two masses is given by Newton’s Law— 

c Mm 
“Qi • 

Now, this relation can be reduced to the type given in (3). 

Here 2 given as the qualitative nature of the stress between 
the two masses, viz., that it is a mutual attraction. This is New¬ 
ton’s first Law of Gravitation. The expression on the left-hand 
of the last equation gives a quantitative measure of stress. This 
is Newton’s second and third Laws of Gravitation combined. 
With regard to the stress we have to ask two things ; What 
is the kind of stress between the two masses ? And what 
is the precise measure of stress between them ? Clearly, in 
determining the actual measure of the stress we have to employ 
a standard of mutual attraction, viz., attraction between unit 
masses at a unit distance- The actual measure of the stress 
must be only a function of this standard. Hence Ithe type of 
the operation is just what has been laid down in (3) : it is 
a combined question of quality and quantity. The question 
of quantity again, it may be observed in passing, is a ques¬ 
tion of relative veiling. In determining any measure we have 

to consider a unit, a standard of reference. In ^ and ^. the 

dx dy 
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standards of reference are x and y respectively. Now, the 
actual measure is only a function of the unit or standard of 
reference employed. Any function, y, of a given independent 
variable, x, presupposes in its conception an alternate veiling 
and vmveiling between itself and its independent variable. A 
plane curve, for example, y = ^{x), cannot be conceived without 
imagining the veiling and unveiling operation- To conceive 
X as suffering an increment h, is to shift regard from x to 
something which is not x : thus is x veiled. Again to conceive 
x + li as an increment of x, my regard must not forsake x: x 
must, continue in thought as the starting basis and point of 
reference. Generally, therefore, the thought of anything as a 
function of some other thing involves an alternate play of regard, 
veiling and unveiling, between the two things. We shall see in 
a later section how all fundamental mathematical operations 
involve the veil. 

Take again the perception of an orange. This percep¬ 
tion involves a qualitative as well as a quantitative expression. 
There is the yellow surface, but how much yellow ? There 
is the round shape, but how round ? And so on. Generally 
also, we may ask this : Assuming that the orange stands for 
a certain kind and measure of presentation for a normal subject 
under normal conditions, what actual proportion of that standard 
presentation have I as I am now perceiving the orange ? If the 
kind and measure of presentation for a normal subject under 
normal conditions be our common standard of truth, I may 
enquire as to what extent my perception of an orange at any 
moment is true. Again, taking the orange as it exists in and for 
the World-consciousness as our pattern of absolute truth, we may 
enquire as to what extent the scientist’s or the layman’s know¬ 
ledge of the orange at any time falls short of the ideal. This 
question therefore clearly reduces itself to one of relative veiling, 
or what is the same thing, relative presentation. 

The equation in (4) represents a condition of veiling which 
in our ordinary life is not apparently conceivable. But ordinary 
life is not the only possible life for us, and the limits of ordinary 
life are not absolute boundaries. We shall be ill-advised to reject 
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the extraordinary cases. What is the condition of experience 
when the veil instead of becoming evanescent becomes infinite 
and all-pervasive ? Will this mean the absence, the blotting out, 
of all presentation ? Is the life of all veil a life of no presenta¬ 
tion ? On the left-hand side of the equation (4)1 have put 
This means that the all-pervasiveness of the veil will not imply 
the annihilation of consciousness altogether which is impossible : 
experience as such can never be put equal to zero as we have 
seen. It will mean that we have a consciousness or experience 
of the veil itself, of nothing except the veil. Such pure experi¬ 
ence of the veil is of considerable metaphysical importance. 
There is all the difference in the world between no experience 
and experience of nothing, between veiled experience and 
experience of the veil. This latter will mean a condition of expe¬ 
rience in which the order of the universe returns as it were to a 
state of chaotic mist or primordial nebula. In profound sleep and 
in certain abnormal conditions do we not come very near to a 
pure experience of the veil, E ? The question of course is not 
free from difficulties : indeed there is considerable temptation to 
regard the apparent mental void of profound sleep as a case of 
dreams forgotten, lapse of memory. A similar explanation might 
be suggested about the abnormal conditions referred to before. 
But the two cases, which I have already alluded to previously, will 
I think throw an amount of light on this curious question of pure 
experience of veil. The experience of just going to be asleep— 
when the solicitations of the senses have been fast languishing 
and dreams are not yet in evidence— is the nearest ordinary case 
of no dispute that we possess, nearest perhaps to the condition of 
all-pervasive veil. This shading off between wakefulness and 
dreaming has to pass through a neutral zone of no particular 
presentations, a condition of relational zero. The soul in passing 
from one order of presentations to the other is thus for a while 
face to face with the Mother-Veil from the womb of which all 
things spring out and into which all things return. Let us 
imagine the condition of going to be asleep as it is being 
consummated. My world teeming with infinitely various 
presentations is steadily dissolving, as it were, into a psychic 
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nebula : from definiteness to indefiniteness, from variety to 
homogeneity, the condition grows : special preferences are lulled 
into apathy, emphasis falls flat and even. While the one order 
of presentations is in evanescence, the other order is not yet in 
the forming : this is the interesting dead-point between one order 
and another. Now, as we are witnessing the gradual dissolution 
of our universe into a fluid of all-pervasive mist, the question 
naturally strikes us at once : What becomes of our universe in 
the limit ? What becomes of our world when special presenta¬ 
tion has sunk down to a minimum ? 

Thus we can imagine a pure presentation of the vfeil, 
unrelieved by any special presentations, when the limit has been 
taken, in the experience of just going to be asleep. As I have 
admitted the question is not free from difficulties, and 1 cannot 
pretend that these have been all or materially removed by 
bringing in the limit. The limit, however, will render my 
suggestion in some fashion imaginable. I have employed the 
notation E'' for our experience in the limit when all special 
presentations are imagined to have dissolved in an all-absorbing 
veil. 

The analogy of this last notation will naturally tempt us into 
another—F*". If in the life of experience we may come to a 
limit where we have a pure consciousness of veil, may we not 
come to a limit where we have a pure consciousness of presenta¬ 
tion ? Pure consciousness of presentation may mean either of 
two things. It may mean the consciousness of pure, homo- 
geneous presentation in which no special features have appeared. 
It is bare presentation with no differentiations appearing in it. 
Or it may mean the conseiousness of presentation on which no 
veil is apparently incident : special features there may be in it, 
but there is no differential presentation of the special features. 
Both cases are equally inconceivable from our own point of view. 
To which of these cases, we may ask however, does our experi¬ 
ence of just going to be awake approximate in the limit ? Is 
there not also an inscrutable borderland between the world of 
dreams and that of wakefulness ? Do we not in passing from 
the former to the latter step across a neutral zone where dreams 
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have melted and lost their features into a bare, homogeneous 
presentation of existence, and objective sights, sounds and smells, 
their associated ideas and memories, have not yet begun to put 
their constructions on the shapeless mass of awareness ? In 
plunging into a world of shades we have had the pure veil in and 
about us for a brief while : in returning to the world of 
‘realities' should we have not pure presentation in and about us 
for a brief while also ? Presentation is the veil inverted, and I 
have suggested that in the inverse operation of just going to be 
awake our experience is E** instead of E''. 

Before passing on to the next section I should like to point 
out that the neutral zone or dead-point in experience is not a 
quite grotesque conception. It is idle to seek to explain the 
affairs of experience by the affairs of the brain ; the brain as 
a part of the objective universe is only a part of the concrete 
universe of experience, so that to explain experience by the brain 
is really to explain the whole by part, the concrete by an ab¬ 
straction. Nevertheless, the whole lives in a part, and we may 
detect in the part a significant index to the life and nature of the 
whole The parallelism of the brain and the mind is useful and 
instructive in this way. In the study of the brain we may 
discover a key which we may apply to the interpretation of 
experiences. Now, in the physical universe we have a quiescent 
or neutral point just after a movement in any line or manner has 
completed itself and just before a movement in the opposite line 
or manner has begun. Every process, before it is inverted or 
reversed, takes a pause, a condition of apparent equilibrium. In 
harmonic motion, such as that of a pendulum, the quiescent 
positions are found and explained : in the career of a pebble 
thrown up into the air the quiescent point is found and ex¬ 
plained also. The quiescent point is the position where a 
variable impulse in one direction has been balanced by a vari¬ 
able impulse in the opposite. This principle is of universal 
application in the material world. Wherever we have the 
operation of two tendencies, opposite in direction, one gradually 
decreasing and the other gradually increasing, we are bound to 
come to a position where process in one line is just balanced 
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by process in the reverse line. The career of the pebble is 
not an instance of harmonic motion, that of a pendulum, or of a 
particle in an wave-motion, is : but in both instances Science has 
not searched in vain for quiescent periods and positions. In the 
activities of the living tissue we have essentially to deal with the 
resultant motions of an assemblage of molecules, and surely it 
cannot be hopeless to detect amid these resultant motions 
pulses of rhythm. The life of the living tissue is rhythmic ; 
we have processes and reversion of processes in this life. 
Now, is there not a relatively quiescent period between a given 
process and its reversion, between a pulse of contraction and 
a pulse of expansion for example ? The living heart, and indeed 
every living tissue, is continuously throbbing ; but does the 
heart not take a moment’s respite between a contraction and an 
expansion ? I need not pile instances to illustrate so common¬ 
place a circumstance of organic being as rhythm. Now, the 
question that arises is this : Does the brain whose states are 
admittedly parallel to those of experience enjoy any periods 
of comparative quiescence ? The brain is undoubtedly a system 
of most unstable tensions: it is continuously in agitation. But are 
there not moments of respite also ? Now, on d ptiovi grounds 
I believe that the brain has a tendency to return periodically to 
conditions of minimum agitation : a condition of no agitation is of 
course unthinkable. This condition of minimum agitation can 
be artificially induced also : the influence of certain drugs, for 
example, may bring about such a condition : there are also other 
ani sounder methods of inducing it as we shall see in dealing 
with the methods of mysticism. The condition is also natural 
to a certain extent in the life of the brain. At any rate, the 
condition of cerebral commotion is a variable, and can accord¬ 
ingly be graphically represented by a curve with maximum and 
minimum positions. We have as yet no accurate physics of the 
brain : but none the less certain fundamental propositions of 
brain-dynamics are indisputable. The curve of brain-activity is 
one of those fundamental truths. The question of more vital 
importance is, however, this ; Does the minimum really sink 
so low that the general condition of the brain may be regarded as 
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a comparative equilibrium of tensions, and therefore the corres¬ 
ponding experience as a condition of relative quiescence ? There 
may be differences of opinion as to the extent or depth of the 
minimum ; I should think however, that in the life of the brain, 
there are periodically states of comparative rest, of just going to 
be asleep and just going to be awake. My treatment of the 
cerebral aspect of the question has been meagre, but as I have 
said, I do not lay much stress on this aspect at all. 

In this long section we have been endeavouring to study 
the veil as a variable. We have seen how it is connected 
with presentation. In the four equations given and explained 
above we have perhaps something like a precise statement of 
the connexion. We may note finally that not only does the 
differential distribution of tone over a given continuum require 
the veil as a variable, but the very conception of degree requires 
it is a variable. Indeed it is the degree of the veil that makes 
anything appear as a variable at all. For degree and variable 
presuppose a standard of reference, and nothing can be known 
as a variable between which and its standard of reference there 
is not an alternating play of veiling and unveiling: my regard 
must oscillate between the standard and the object and a new 
experience must come with its emphasis laid on the focus of 
the object, but also embracing a more or less veiled presentation 
of the standard. To have the standard fully and unrelentingly 
displayed in consciousness is to rise above the thought of degree 
of variable. To have the object fully and uncompromisingly 
manifested in consciousness means our intuitive absorption in 
the object and in the magnitude of the object, but no represen¬ 
tation of the magnitude as a variable or degree. To have such 
a representation both the object and the standard we must 
somehow bring together in thought, though the emphasis of 
the thought will lie, as suggested a moment ago, on the object- 
feature of the continuum. Thus, symbolically we have 

R'd = C{so')</, 

where the right-hand notation means the representative thought 
(R') of degree (d); the left-hand expression means a con¬ 
tinuum (C) involving the two foci, standard (S) and object (O), 
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where the emphasis of regard has been laid on the latter. The 
accent on the two sides has to be interpreted differently, d 
on the left side means that S and O have been mutually accosted 
with respect io d : it gives the reason and nature of the com¬ 
bination. Now, putting successively zero of ignorance for C 
and S in the left-hand expression, we are left with only O'd, 
which means the thought of the object as a variable. 


11 . The Infinite and Infinitesimal Facts. 

Let us recall one of the fundamental equations of the Fact— 

. ( 1 ) 

Put/=0. The equation accordingly becomes 

F' = Ii. (2) 

What is the meaning of this derivative equation ? A univ erse 
of fact may be commonly represented as an infinite continuum, 
accentuated in finite features, and forming a unity, a system. 
Now, if I ignore for one moment the finite features (/), 1 only 
remove their special accentuation and merge them in the un¬ 
bounded continuum. I commonly take my universe of fact as 
finite because I ignore the whole and accept the thought only 
the accentuated portions. If now I ignore the accentuated 
portions, it does not mean that I cease to have them any more 
than the ignorance of the whole means my ceasing to have the 
whole : it means that I courageously accept my boundless uni¬ 
verse as such and refuse to be bound by special preferences in 
it. It is merely looking the infinite straight in the face : in the 
commoner attitudes of life we are uneasy with a mysterious 
dread of the Infinite in which we ever live, move and have our 
beings. Life s relaxation in the bosom of the infinite will 
assuredly mean the suspension of all its small play : its pigmy 
constructions are safe only in some manner of isolation from the 
infinite . its homes of sand and pebbles are in progress only in 
the sandy beach from where the limitless sea has for a while 
retreated. The isolation, the retreat, is the magic of the Veil, 
The equation (2) means therefore an infinite universe of 
iact constituting, in all the majesty of its features, a unity, a 
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system. I am as yet not haunted by a sense, a suggestion, of the 
realm of possibilities I complacently take and live my universe as 
a boundless actual without my eyes searching anxiously for traces 
of the veil about the eluding horizon. This sort of absorption 
in the universe of the actual is not wholly an outlandish experi¬ 
ence to me. Gazing into the starry heavens at night and 
surrendering all special preferences I have enough experience of 
the type explained above to consider it as quite a normal form of 
experience. 

Of the infinite universe of fact I may notice five types. 
Some of these types may strike us as extraordinary. Suppose we 
think away all particular determinations from a continuum of 
experience ; can we imagine that consciousness itself will \anish 
when all particular determinations in it have been thought 
away ? We have ordinary experiences in which the multitude 
of particular determinations is considerably reduced : in the 
experiences of just going to be asleep and just going to be awake 
we come perhaps very near to the condition of bare conscious¬ 
ness ; shall we say that this condition of bare consciousness 
without any determinations whatever becomes an actual condi¬ 
tion when the limit is taken ? At any rate, two things are 
clearly impossible : We cannot think away consciousness itself, 
whether or no we can think particular determination, modes, 
in it completely away ; and we cannot set any bounds to the 
stretch of awareness— not awareness in relation to particular 
objects and process in it, but awareness as such. Let us, however, 
admit the above as an hypothetical case here : I shall especially 
devote myself to the study of this case later. Now, the universe 
of pure consciousness can hardly properly be regarded as a 
universe at all : the conception of universe certainly involves 
the idea of system as well as the idea of limitlessness. The 
latter idea can be applied to pure consciousness, though of 
course in review ; the former idea cannot— neither in intuition, 
nor in review. For the sake of symmetry, however, let us admit 
the following : 

Pure consciousness ■■ Uo.(I) 

Pure consciousness is the infinite plenum in which the universe 
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is born, grows and dissolves. Take for one moment the equa¬ 
tion with which we have started in this section : 

F' = if 

Put zero for both / and I : ignore or think away them comple¬ 
tely. Then, we are left with an infinitude (I) of awareness in 
which there are no finite determinations and no thought of 
unity : it is infinitude but no system. 

The suffix zero in the notation for pure consciousness shows 
that it is not a universe at all, but only the absolute possibility of 
there being a universe. 

Shall we next admit what 1 have recently denoted by F,'' and 
as constituting another order of universe ? The former is 
the consciousness of the veil itself and of nothing but veil ; and 
in so far it is a consciousness of something, it ceases to be bare 
consciousness. Bare consciousness is consciousness without any 
reference whatever : it is no consciousness of anything. The 
example that I gave of E'' need not be dragged in here to add to 
our confusion. Whatever the actual counterpart of the form 
may be, the form with the meaning attached to it as before, 
cannot be taken to represent pure consciousness. This will 
perhaps be granted ; btit how does E** differ from bare con¬ 
sciousness ? This is a consciousness of presentation ; but what 
actual difference is there between consciousness as such and 
consciousness of presentation ? Psychologically, and therefore 
actually, the two conditions are different, I believe. Pure cons¬ 
ciousness, to be absolutely pure, must lack a form and a name ; 
it must not know itself even as a stretch of presentation. 
Presentation means ‘being given’ ; and surely there is a real 
difference between consciousness which is nothing but conscious¬ 
ness and the consciousness of 'being given.’ This delicate 
distinction I shall more fully deal with when I come to pure 
consciousness as the special subject of my attention. In con¬ 
trast with the notations, E'^ and E**, pure consciousness may be 
simply put down as E. Again, however vital the difference 
may be between E'’ and E**. it is clear that in them both experi¬ 
ence takes on apparently a single determination : the former 
is apparently an experience of veil only, the latter is apparently 
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an experience of presentation only. Accordingly we may put 
down for our universe of the next order— 

Consciousness of veil only or presentation only 

°Ux. (2) 

Take again the equation F' = K Put zero for f, and put 
either V or P for L Thus we have Iv or Ip : either an infinite 
experience of the veil and of nothing but the veil, or an infinite 
experience of presentation and of nothing but presentation. 

What will be our next order of universe ? Suppose we take 
the universe of fact as it remains eternally and quiescently reali¬ 
zed in the World-Consciousness with which we have already 
slightly cultivated an acquaintance. As explained before, it is 
an infinite actual swallowing up the possible. This surely is a 
condition of consciousness which is removed by two stages from 
pure consciousness : it involves the perception of unity, it also 
involves the perception of a limitless manifold. It is a universe 
that knows itself, so far as we can imagine, as a system displaying 
the infinite richness of its actual presentations. It is not merely 
the one but the all. This is the twofold construction put upon 
bare consciousness or E. We might accordingly write down for 
this kind of universe— 

The universe of all actual and no possible 

= Ua... . (3) 

Take again the expression l{. Put i for f: for the finite 
aggregate of fact-sections to which, in conception, we attach 
a boundless realm of possibilities, let us substitute an infinite, 
actual manifold in which, as we imagine, the realm of possi¬ 
bilities has been completely merged. Thus we have l{, which 
means that we have an infinite universe of infinite richness all 
displayed : a fact all manifested ; an ideal all realized. 

What comes next ? What are the dimensions of our own 
concrete universe at any moment ? Shall we really quit our 
own homes and lift ourselves in imagination into the majesty of 
World-Consciousness to live the infinite life ? No ; we our¬ 
selves live, and cannot ever cease to live, a sort of infinite life. 
There is of course all the difference between the Quiescent Real 
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of World-consciousness and the restive concrete of our own ex¬ 
perience : but each is infinite in its own way. Hence, 

My concrete universe at any moment 
= U3.(4) 

Evidently in this case we need not make any change in the 
expression Indeed, this is precisely the expression that we 
have been using to denote the infinitude of our own universe at 
any time as well as its character as a system. Our own uni¬ 
verse is necessarily the starting basis of all our ideal construc¬ 
tions : human imagination is inveterately anthropomorphous. 

Next, we come to the universe of the monad. The monad 
is a miniature universe— a microcosmos. Such at least is the 
conception of the monad. I need not quarrel with modern 
Pluralism, and essay to prove in the teeth of its opposition that 
the monad can really be what we commonly believe it to be. 
Just now I am concerned merely with the idea of the monad. It 
is a fact which is conceived to be infinitely small as compared 
with another fact, but is still infinite within itself. If the other 
fact be macrocosmos, the monad may be called microcosmos. 
The latter is an infinitesimal as well as an infinite fact. We can 
conceive the monad only by veiling the infinitude of the macro¬ 
cosmos and being partial to what is only an infinitesimal portion 
of it : but the infinite though veiled lives in a way in the 
monad : the microcosmos is still a cosmos, a universe. We may 
profitably compare with the orders of infinitesimal in Calculus. 
B is infinitely small as compared with A, but there may be 
another magnitude, G, which is infinitely small as compared 
with B ; still another magnitude, D, which is infinitely small as 
compared with C, and so on. These are orders of infinitesimal, 
and for aught we know, we may have an infinity of such orders. 
Hence, every infinitesimal magnitude is also an infinite magni¬ 
tude in a sense, if of course we shut out the idea of the absolute 
infinitesimal. The relative infinitesimal is only a stage in a 
process of infinite becoming : placing ourselves at this stage we 
may possibly have an infinite outlook both ways— in the direc¬ 
tion of ever larger universes, and in the direction of ever smaller 
worlds- The infinitesimal is only the infinite inverted, taken 
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with a change of direction. Compare for example the infinitude 
of space with that of the classical monad. Is not each believed 
to be infinite in its own way or direction ? Let us now deduce 
an expression of the monad. 

Equation : F'=l{ 

= , putting I = 0 of ignorance ; 

“U 4 . (5) 

The interpretation of the above equation will be readily 
suggested. Let us, to begin with, imagine a boundless universe 
in which there is an infinitely small portion f: this latter is 
finite in relation to the universe itself: the monad is finite in¬ 
asmuch as it is a portion of the macrocosmos. But as the index 
of f itself indicates, the monad is also conceived as infinite within 
itself— it is a miniature universe, a microcosmos. The monad 
is also conceived as a system as the universe is. This is the 
meaning of the expression on the right-hand side of the first 
step. The monad is a fact that lives the infinite within itself 
and abroad, but, obviously, infinitude in the direction of the 
macrocosmos must be hidden in a manner to bring out the 
actual conception of the monad. The larger universe is not 
indeed effaced, it is only veiled or shaded. An appeal to 
direct reflection will throw light on the necessity of this opera¬ 
tion. Thus, translated into the language of common sense, the 
expression f\ means this : The monad is an infinitely small 
system of universe. The atom long passed muster as an absolute 
infinitesimal : but have we not already glimpses into the 
mysteries of intra-atomic constitution ? Has not the ion pushed 
considerably back the limit of the infinitesimal in the conception 
of physical science ? 

Be that as it may, we find by comparing ij with /J that they 
differ in the configuration of the three poles I, f and I. All the 
three poles are there in the macrocosmos as well as in the 
microcosmos— which term I have been lately using for the 
monad. Three poles are really three aspects or directions of 
thought. Hence when a particular determination passes from, 
one pole to another it really changes its aspect or direction. 
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Briefly, the poles are only the view-points from which, at any 
moment, we choose to regard a fact of experience. Let us 
denote a change of pole, aspect or view-point by a change of 
sign. Thus we have universe = -I- oo, monad =—oo. Now, 
what can an expression like the following mean ? 

p+oo - a. ^ po _ unity. 

This evidently means a Statical Fact. A fact remains the 
same if we conceive it as progressing infinitely in one way and 
also infinitely in the opposite. If we take a fact-section which we 
conceive neither as a universe nor as a monad, we merely take it 
complacently ignoring its infinite aspect altogether. How, for 
example, do 1 take commonly a particle or any finite object ? I 
evince no infinite solicitude in its infinite aspect at all. The 
particle is only a universe regarded in a section, and we may even 
conceive it as a sort of microcosmos. This is the particle in the 
aspect of the whole. But this aspect is ignored. Thus— 

A monad = /J- 

A particle fi, putting I = 0 of ignorance. 

^ he particle is only a small finite fact (or rather fact-section) 
taken as a unity. We need not discuss the position of the 
mathematical point. The mathematical point is an absolute infi¬ 
nitesimal or infinitesimal in the limit. This distinguishes it at 
once from the monad which is a universe within itself. Again, 
in the conception of the mathematical point the aspect of the 
infinite is not altogether ignored ; hence its distinction from the 
particle. 

The idea that a fact remains the same if we conceive it as 
moving infinitely in one way and also infinitely in the opposite is 
the type of the idea of equilibrium in Statics : Equilibrium is 
established when the algebraic sum of the forces acting on a body 
is equal to zero. A fact essaying to be a larger universe and a 
smaller at the same time and equally, cannot change: it continues 
to remain what it is. 

We may, therefore, speak of the monad as a universe. We 
have now five orders of universe. Two more orders ma^ perVtaps 
"be added. 
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In our theory we have imagined our universe or continuum 
as continuously changing. Experience is an endless stream of 
becoming. This aspect of movement or change is certainly not 
prominent in any of the orders of experience which we have con¬ 
sidered. Uo is a kind of experience which stands clearly above 
all antitheses : the antithesis of motion and rest, change and per¬ 
manence, cannot touch it. Pure consciousness, admitting for one 
moment the possibility of such a condition of existence, cannot 
know itself either as changing or as statical : by supposition it is 
awareness as such without any determination or mode whatever* 
Indeed, the conception of universe also cannot properly apply to 
it, if by universe we mean an infinite system. To know itself 
either as infinite, or as changing or as permanent, it must some¬ 
how conceal its alogical and unspeadable nature, it must put on a 
sort of veil, as it were. Here is involved a principle of foremost 
importance in thought. Suppose there is a fact F which is 
reviewed by a fact F'. The latter knows the former and repre¬ 
sents it. The former also knows itself no doubt ; but such 
knowledge is from the very nature of the case intuitive, alogicab 
No b can know itself logically, that is to say, as the subject or the 
object of a logical judgment : no fact as we have seen can trans¬ 
cend itself, look at itself from aside. To have a representative 
conception of F we must bring in another pulse of fact which, 
again, while knowing and representing F does not know itself 
logically; hence, in order that F may be conceived logically, it 
must be veiled ; so long as it is an unrelenting concrete we can 
have no manner of logical thought about it— we cannot conceive 
it either as changing, or as permanent, or as infinite. But does 
not F, even while it is unrelenting and absorbing, know itself as 
changing or as infinite ? Surely logical thought is not the only 
kind of knowledge available for us : even in full, intuitive 
absorption we know. The fact is alogical, but not unknowable. 

Certainly the unrelenting concrete knows itself in a manner 
in intuition. But it cannot know itself in a manner which nece¬ 
ssarily involves or implies logical thought. To be more definite, 
can the fact know itself as changing ? I think not Changing is 
•essentially a category of logical thought: my continuum of expe- 
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rience is changing and there is no doubt that I feel in some way 
this change : but to feel the change in some way is not equivalent 
to feeling an experience as changing. The latter feeling clearly 
implies a measure of logical thought : here 1 am to a certain 
extent conceiving or representing the process although I fancy I 
am merely feeling it : so intimately are logic and life, thought 
and intuition blended together. An appeal to direct reflection 
ought to settle this delicate point. As is abundantly clear, I do 
not mean to suggest that in warm, concrete experience we do not 
feel the features that may be there and the processes that may go 
on there ; if we do not feel these, what can we feel at all ? But I 
have ventured to think that there is all the difference between 
feeling the features as they are given and the processes as they 
go on and feeling them in terms of such categories of thought as 
‘universe’, ‘changing’, and so on. 

This of course does not mean that a concrete fact of ex¬ 
perience can involve no thought of universe, or change, or 
permanence. The point is this : An experience (F) which is 
being thought or conceived by it (F') has really ceased to be 
itself, has been veiled, although we may, and do commonly, 
fancy that we are still living it. This is a miracle of the Veil. 
If the unrelenting concrete is a realm too sacred to accom¬ 
modate our profane categories of ordinary thought, it is the 
region of dumb, unspeakable feeling. Unspeakable wonder, U, 
is the thought that comes nearest to the native inscrutability 
of its being. We feel no doubt, but cannot at the moment 
of feeling think about what we feel : in order that this feat 
may be possible, that feeling must considerably retreat; and 
the new feeling which thinks about it does not, and indeed 
cannot, think about itself. When a feeling is warmly there 
it is a presentation ; and though this presentation may involve 
the veil in one sense it does not in another ; an actual feeling 
is something given and as such it is opposed to something 
being not given or kept back. When this feeling is reviewed 
in a later feeling, we have two circumstances which render pos¬ 
sible such review : the old feeling must subside, for so long 
aS it is what it is, it is a presentation and no representative 
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thought ; also, the new feeling that takes up for inspection 
and review the old feeling— this 1 hasten to admit is only a 
popular way of putting the thing— must distinctly place its 
emphasis on the representative thought involved in it in order 
that we may have a distinct thought of an old feeling being 
reviewed in a present feeling. The present involves an intui¬ 
tive basis besides the thought of the past feeling ; now the 
emphasis of the present feeling must distinctly lie on this thought- 
element ; without such differential incidence of emphasis the 
thought of the past feeling, though of course involved in the 
present, will not- render it distinctly and explicitly as a thought 
of the past feeling. Innumerable tributaries of sounds, sights, 
smells, organic feelings and ideas have poured themselves into 
the massive experience which we have characterised as our 
present feeling ; of these countless feeders the representation 
of the past feeling is just one ; and how should the present 
fact declare itself as especially meant for the past fact without 
emphasising its place in the mass and ignoring more or less 
the rest ? 

I have already called attention to the distinction between 
feeling of change and thought of change. The former in its 
actuality is an utterable condition of consciousness. In its con¬ 
creteness a stretch of experience is not suspected as a series, a 
manifold at all : it is simply given ; it does not, in itself, involve 
any idea of change. In order that it may know itself as a process 
of change two conditions have to be fulfilled. The stretch of 
experience must first be broken into a series of pulses, so that 
consciousness may represent itself as passing from the first to the 
second, from the second to the third, and so on. Without my 
consciousness being reduced to a series of pulses, I have merely 
a mass, a stretch of awareness which does not know itself as a 
process at all. Of course the passage of consciousness from P 
to R, for example, in the given stretch of experience is not 
without its counterpart in feeling : but we can hardly properly 
call it a feeling of process or change. It is one of the misfortunes 
of the Science of Fact that none of our ordinary categories of 
thought such as unity, infinity, change or permanence can go 
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home to the concreteness of the fact : fact is alogical, while all 
our conceptions are logical. Unity or change are categories that arc 
especially meant for thought ; in feeling they are not serviceable. 
And yet we must think and talk about our feelings. Hence 
arises the paradox of casting into a logical mould a life that is 
essentially alogical. The feeling of change is thus an expression 
of approximate precision : it is looking at feeling through the 
glasses of logical thought ; we cannot help looking at it in this 
way however. We must lo.se science if we plunge into the 
mystery of concrete existence. 

In the second place, change appears to nie to be a relative 
conception. Absolute change with nothing permanent to com¬ 
pare notes with, all flow and no steadiness, is a condition which, 
even if it exists, cannot be represented in our consciousness 
at all. To know change I must analyse and represent : so long 
as I do not analyse and represent I know something no doubt, 
but I am lost in that something and cannot think and say what 
that something may be. Pulling myself up from such absorption 
I know it of course as a process of change, but in this knowledge 
my fact has already ceased to live, I have already dissected it 
and represented it : logic has crept unawares over the alogical. 
Now, an absolute change which does not stoop to oppose itself 
to permanence or steadiness, may be felt no doubt, but it cannot 
be known and represented as change at all. Feeling defies all 
our categories and exceeds all our limitations. Every condition 
may be felt. But every condition cannot be thought of or repre¬ 
sented by us. Such are the inevitable short-comings of logical 
thought. Duality, polarity, opposition are the very sine cua non 
of logical thought. Hence Logic cannot stand the absolute : Life 
may. Now, it seems to me impossible to conceive change 
without bringing in thought all the paraphernalia of logical con¬ 
ception, viz. P, M and V, Change presupposes all these three. We 
may look askance at the self-distinguishing subject of Green 
which thinks of the change of experience without changing 
itself: James would serve the ends of philosophy by his pulses 
of Judging Thought which, while looking before and after, 
inheriting and bequeathing, cannot stay. I need not go into the 
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comparative merits of these two momentous propositions ; but 
I may at once say this that no process of change is ordinarily 
conceivable by us without our fixing in the universe of experi¬ 
ence a relatively permanent point of reference, an origin or 
pole— although as to the exact place and nature of the origin we 
may have been quarrelling since the birth of philosophy and may 
go on quarrelling till the crack of doom. 

Indeed there are two extremes that we must keep clear of 
while we are bringing our logic of concepts to bear upon our 
life of facts. On the one hand, we must not suppose that our 
concepts, such as change, permanence, finite and the like can be 
made exactly to fit in with our facts : that life is easily amenable 
to a logical construction. On the other hand, we must not say in 
despair that all our concepts are eijually wide of the concrete 
realities, and that therefore science is an absurd business. That 
a logical concept is wide of the concrete reality and therefore 
cannot be made to represent the latter without violence is a 
position that we ourselves have taken up : Life is an unspeakable 
wonder. But logical construction is a business that we cannot 
altogether put aside : though living always in presentations we 
require to fancy that we have in a manner represented them 
or some of their sections. Logic may be discredited, but it is 
not ordinarily within our choice to dispense with it always. In 
this necessity of our facts of life representing themselves in 
conceptions is contained the promise and possibility of science. 
It is as we have seen the tendency of life to turn round upon 
itself ; experience to flow back upon itself : experience can 
indeed never really flow back upon itself, but the tendency 
is given there in it. It is out of this tendency that the logical 
concept proceeds. We need not dilate on the birth of the 
logical concept, but we cannot ignore the circumstance that 
a logical conception tends to apply to the fact, and that therefore 
no fact can be completely represented in a conception and none 
can be completely missed in a conception : the applicability of a 
concept to a fact is thus only a question of degree : we have 
to choose between a more and a less while we are hauling up a 
conception before the reality. Conception presupposes a further 
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operation of the triangular cycle of Presentation, Movement and 
Veiling : in an idea, a fact has been at once presented, it has 
moved and it has been veiled. We need not explain. 

Hence we conclude that certain ideas go nearer home to re¬ 
lating then certain others, though none can go absolutely home 
to them. For example, in our representation of concrete experi¬ 
ence we thought that U, or idea of being alogical, comes nearest 
to it : the ideas of infinity, continuity and unity also do not 
appear to go very wide of the mark. But suppose we represent 
a concrete fact as a synthesis of a number of elements, as a confi¬ 
guration or a series : are we not a little further removed from 
the concrete in this manner of conception than while we are 
merely content to say that the concrete fact is one and continu¬ 
ous ? In both case we have sundered ourselves from the fact, but 
in both also we tend to get back to it ; and certainly we come 
nearer to it in the latter case than in the former. Here there are 
thus degrees of approximation. Again, while we are represent¬ 
ing our fact as a polar triangle (a B i) we have surely wandered 
farther from the fact, as reflection will readily show. The other 
polar triangle (Subject, Object and Stress between them) does 
not seem to fare better. Indeed such a polar representation of 
experience has been one of the toughest fallacies of psychology. 
Every experience, it has been thought, presupposes a Subject 
attending to an Object; but experience presupposes it in logical 
thought but is altogether innocent of it in intuition. Experience 
in itself is neither subjective nor objective as we have seen. 
Hence if we must admit ideas for the purpose of representing 
our experiences, we cannot properly admit them on the same 
kind of ticket : some ideas are more native than some others. 

The idea of ceaseless flux comes very near indeed to our 
concrete life ; we have ourselves represented our continuum as 
a ceaseless flux. But even this idea has no absolute application : 
no idea has absolute application to the Fact. Previously also 
I have taken care to point out that change is a conception that 
cannot be applied to the concrete whole of any moment: it is 
the sum of fact-sections that appears to change or move, but the 
infinite plenum of awareness in which this sum of modes appears 
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can never be thought of as changing or moving. The philosophy 
of successive pulses of thought of which consciousness is only a 
function appears to meet to be a relic of synthetic psychology 
which has continued to live as a ghost in the brains of those who 
have toiled hardest to lay it in the dust; the pulses are only 
abstract fragments of the living experience which appears in un- 
shackled reflection as a boundless sea of awareness in which 
infinite modes are rising an 1 tossing; as a spiritual landscape 
which no horizon, however wide, can bring to a close ; as a song 
which while shading off into ever softer and echoes never absol¬ 
utely dies away into stillness. No language can depict a pheno¬ 
menon so colossal, so all-absorbing as life; but certainly it may 
be said that life is not a mere series of pulses, and that conscious¬ 
ness is not only the small mysterious glow which attends the 
appearance of these pulses. Where do the pulses successively 
appear? Surely James’ present pulse of Thought puts into a 
nut-shell my entire universe at the present moment : the present 
Thought includes all— the past, the present and the future meet 
in it: I may believe that the present pulse is not all, but as I have 
shown before this belief is inside and not outside the present 
pulse and therefore cannot really prove and existence wider than 
the present pulse. All this is true; but I do not see why we 
must regard our present universe of experience as a pulse at all; 
to regard it so does not seem to me to be radical empiricism. 
The present fact— I may speak of it as present as distinguished 
from a past and a future only through indulgence— is nothing 
short of the universe as it lives in my consciousness ; and as 
1 can set no bounds to my universe of fact 1 can set no bounds 
cither to my consciousness which lights it up; if consciousness 
is a function it is an infinite function; let it at all events rise 
superior to the paltry pulses which have violently thrown ex¬ 
perience into the mould of a series. Existence indeed cannot be 
thrust into any mould of logic whatever: this is perhaps the 
meaning of the famous dictum of Kant that the forms and cate¬ 
gories of Thought are all empirical— having no proper trans¬ 
cendental application. Change and permanence may knock at 
the gate of Reality and may be sure of never finding the knock 
18 
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answered ; Heraclitus and Perminides are destined to live over 
and over again in history. But as I have suggested the question 
of the applicability of our ideas to our facts is at bottom a 
question of approximation, and therefore one of degree. We 
shall see, in coming to deal with the nature of consciousness and 
with the allied problem of existence, whether change or per¬ 
manence comes nearer to reality : whether the hoary Upanishads 
are wiser in placing the essence of reality in Quiescence than 
the modern Bergson who seeks it in an ‘endless stream of 
becoming’. 

One thing, however, has been clear. If we must hesitate to 
force the notion of change or permanence on our own concrete 
universe (U3), should we hesitate in thinking of U© or the 
hypothetical universe of pure consciousness ? Can we say either 
that pure consciousness changes or that it is quiescent ? Quies¬ 
cence and permanence are terms that I shall distinguish for an 
important purpose later ; I am here using them indifferently. 
The difficulties about the universe of pure consciousness are 
great, but let us waive them. Nov/, can we hesitate in answering 
the point that has been just raised ? My ordinary facts can stand 
logic to a certain amount ; change or permanence are not quite 
absurd conceptions as applied to these facts, though as we have 
seen they are not quite correct conceptions either. But nothing 
can overcome the awe of our notions when they are face to face 
with pure existence. That substance is either pure rest or pure 
change is a proposition that has been often made : but ‘pure’ as 
attached to notions that are essentially relative and polar is a 
contradiction in terms. We may have doubts as to whether 
■pure being is pure nothing’, whether pure consciousness is no 
consciousness : but there is no doubt as to what pure change 
and pure rest are ; they are either utterly inconceivable condi¬ 
tions or pure contradictions in terms. 

We conclude therefore that is a condition about which 
nothing in particular can be predicated : indeed this was to be 
expected from its very definition as pure consciousness. The 
theory of Fact that we have outlined in the preceding sections 
cannot obviously touch it ; it is above all theory. The triangular 
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cycle PMV is simply our latest statement of the theory ; 
therefore this cycle cannot be predicated of Uo. We cannot say 
that consciousness as such is presented ; that it moves ; and that 
it is veiled. Let us imagine these operations as applied to 
awareness as such, and the utter absurdity of the situation will 
be palpable. A discussion over this point will allure us just 
now into the mystery of Uo ; nevertheless, the point is clear to 
direct reflection. Predication is possible only in relation to deter¬ 
minations or modes in consciousness. Negative predication about 
Uo may be allowable however : we may scare away the notions 
that are improper to it. Thus pure consciousness is a condition 
of no PMV'. If the index be made to represent the operation 
presupposed in a given experience, we have the following 
obvious relation : 

U„ = E® 

It is an experience of nothing in particular. This must not be 
confounded with no experience. The former is commonly taken 
to be the latter because life is pragmatic and would not care to 
notice where it is not its interest to notice. We are ordinarily 
interested in particular modes of awareness ; awareness as such is 
too subtle and metaphysical for us ; hence this we do not care to 
notice where there are no modes of our own preference to notice 
—it is void and blank for us. Even in the infinite richness of 
my universe at any moment, I acknowledge and care for only a 
few features ; I hug my littleness in an unbounded possession. 
Now, if the features do not all interest me, what interest can 
I evince in the unbounded plenum of awareness in which 
these features may appear ? It has indeed a supreme metaphysi¬ 
cal grandeur, but this is not preisely the stuff of which life can 
ordinarily feed itself. To life which is little else than a system 
of partialities, pure experience in which there is nothing to 
choose and shun, love and hate, is practically no experience. 
But what is it really ? 

The vague, massive consciousness in which we are appa¬ 
rently lost while we are just going to be asleep or just going to be 
awake has been denoted by the two symbols E'^ and E**. As in 
the development of the embryo phylogeny is recapitulated— to 
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adopt the formula of Heckel— as, that is to say, the embryo has 
to begin at the beginning and pass through the stages which the 
species have had to reckon with in its entire line of evolution— 
almost so, I might say, experience has to begin at the beginning 
even at certain regular periods of our normal life, i^erhaps this 
is not a quite grotesque analogy. Spencer’s life must have been 
thrown away if the close correspondence between the develop¬ 
ment of the organism and that of experience were not proved ; 
and as organic structure and life have to start from masses of 
homogeneous, structureless protoplasm, so experience has to 
begin from a condition of vague, homogeneous sensibility ; in 
both cases the progress has been through increasingly greater 
differentiation and co-ordination. Now, this condition of vague, 
homogeneous sensibility at and from which experience com¬ 
mences is rehearsed at certain regular periods of our own normal 
life : the past is not irrevocably lost to the embryo ; it has to live 
it in a certain sense : neither is the past irrevocably lost to oursel¬ 
ves ; we too have to live it in a certain sense. Vague, homoge¬ 
neous consciousness does regularly recur in our life of experience ; 
our life is not uniformly always a specialized work. As to the 
nature of the primordial sensibility— the mother-stuff from 
which our own specialized experiences have developed— we may 
well quarrel ; it may be doubtful also as to whether our and 
E are exact reharsals of the primordial sensibility connected 
with that momentous speck of protoplasm which has grown 
through ages into the human brain that has divided Wallace 
from Darwin and into the brain of the ant which according to 
the latter s verdict is the most wonderful molecule in creation ! 

We have previously described E'^ as an experience of the 
veil and of nothing but the veil. In the face of this assertion how 
shall we save our doctrine that P, M and V are necessarily inter¬ 
dependent ? E means that V only has been presented and that 
nothing else has been : it is a case of the presentation of the veil. 
And inasmuch as the veil is being presented, the idea of move¬ 
ment is necessarily presupposed. Thus can the doctrine of 
interdependence be saved. There are. howeveri involved two 
points here which deserve our special notice. In the first place 
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we have already cried ourselves hoarse over the distinction be¬ 
tween intuition and representation ; what is impossible in the 
former becomes possible in the latter, and vice versa : there can 
be, for example, no logical thought of an object without necessa¬ 
rily involving a thought of the subject : but intuition is monova¬ 
lent as we have seen : intuition can attend to only one of the 
poles at a time— while we think we are directly perceiving a 
subject regarding an object, our thought is really oscillating 
between the two. The distinction betw een intuition and thought 
is vital. Hence the expression may mean this : We have no 
intuition but that of the veil itself. Possibly there can be no 
thought of V without necessarily bringing in the ideas of M and 
P: the full conception of V is perhaps the conception of the 
whole cycle PMV. But what is a necessity in conception need 
not be a necessity also in intuition ; so that the veil alone may be 
given in an experience, though of course the veil alone cannot be 
conceived in thought 

In the second place, the terms ‘nothing’ and ‘no’ have gener¬ 
ally to be taken in a relative rather than in an absolute sense in 
our science While we say that we have an experience of nothing 
but the veil, we may commonly mean not that w.e have absolu¬ 
tely no experience of P and M, but that the experience of P and 
M has sunk down to an impalpable minimum. Thus P and M can 
be tolerated even in the feeling of the pure veil : the former two 
are also felt but the feeling is only an irreducible minimum and 
is nearly eclipsed by the side of the dominating, all-absorbing 
veil. The veil not only affects the particular presentations of the 
continuum, it veils its own nature also. Really V is only an 
aspect, a pole, of the cycle PMV : this is its whole, concrete 
nature But how easily does the veil appear to conceal its own 
nature ! Thus in E'^ I may not at all suspect either P or M, 
though as we have seen these latter may be present along with 
the former (v) in feeling as an almost impalpable background, 
and though also no articulate thought of the former may be possi¬ 
ble for us without bringing in the ideas of the latter. The self- 
concealment of the veil is a point to which I desire to call 
particular attention. A full discussion over this point has* 
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however, to be suspended. If the veil is anxious, fatally disposed, 
to conceal itself, what renders the presentation of the veil in 
experience possible ? How do I at all feel the darkness that has 
enshrouded all ? The question will turn up again. 

The remarks which we have been driven to make with 
regard to will also apply to E^. The purity of P in this latter 
notation may not be absolute. Have we only presentation in 
general and no presentation in particular ? Do I merely feel the 
circumstance of being given, without yet feeling what in particu¬ 
lar is being given ? It is easy to perceive that the feeling of 
‘being given’ involves perhaps an irreducible minimum or the 
feeling of ‘moving’ and ‘being veiled’, so that the feeling of P in 
E** is not absolutely pure. Again, as in the previous case, the 
thought of P or ‘being given’ in E^ will seem to involve the ideas 
of M and V. 

But I will not linger here over these details. The analogy of 
E** and E'^ will suggest another, viz>, E*^. This last is an experi¬ 
ence of preponderant movement— I need not say pure. The 
feeling and the thought of M may involve the feeling and ideas 
of P and V ; its appropriation of consciousness need not be 
absolute. In normal waking life I come very near to this experi¬ 
ence of utter change or movement sometimes. There are 
moments in my life when all special interests have become flat, 
and consequently all special presentations have sunk down to an 
almost impalpable minimum : I cannot say that this is an experi¬ 
ence of no particular presentations, but certainly it is an 
experience of minimum presentations, of sounds, sights, touches, 
ideas and emotions very nearly ignored. Now, I feel that such 
stretches of experience do sometimes occur in my normal life, I 
feel that I can also abandon myself to such stretches of monoto¬ 
nous experience by effort, by way of experiment. It is an expe¬ 
rience of monotonous dash or flow of life, with no special 
interests and presentations relieving the monotony. Such a 
condition should, however, be distinguished from bare conscious¬ 
ness or Uo- That was no experience of flow or movement : that 
was an inscrutable, unutterable condition of existence upon 
which no category, whether of motion or of rest, could be 
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fastened, this on the other hand is an experience of something, 
viz., flow. It is the perception of the stream of consciousness 
gliding noiselessly on : but no perceptions of the eddies and 
ripples which previously engaged our thought so long. This sort 
of mysterious unrest does possess me at times, when I can pause 
on nothing in particular, enjoy nothing in particular and strive 
after nothing in particular. Analytically, such an experience may 
be found to involve both presentation and veil: it is easy enough 
to show that the experience of the type described above does. 
Let us call this type 

Exclusive stress on the indices of the three types E**, E*^ 
and E'^ has been responsible for three main divisions of specula¬ 
tive thought about the nature of reality. The first has been 
at the bottom of that theory of reality which I may call 
Quiescent Idealism. The reality is conscious existence and its 
essence must be laid in permanence rather than in change. It is 
not a ceaseless flux. Change is abnormal and not normal in 
reality. What we have called the Quiescent Real is an unalter¬ 
able order, eternally realized : it is all actual and no possible. 
The emphasis of presentation will naturally put such a construc¬ 
tion upon reality. Presentation is inseparable from conscious, 
ness, and in itself it certainly implies something that endures. 
To feel that A has been presented is undoubtedly to feel that it 
has been given in consciousness, and to be given, apart from the 
ideas of movement and veiling, is the idea of pause, endurance ; 
A is the feature of my continuum upon which I have rested— 
rested for a while if I bring in the supplementary idea of 
movement. Thus essentially presentation implies both con¬ 
sciousness and permanence. I may take my present universe of 
experience to illustrate this view. A universe has been presen¬ 
ted in consciousness, and if I do not choose to read M and V 
along with P into this universe, it is something that remains or 
endures. Mere presentation thus appears to be connected with 
endurance. 

The second type, E^, has been at the bottom of that theory 
of reality which I may call ‘ceaseless flux’ or ‘endless stream of 
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becoming’. We grope for the foundations of reality not in 
endurance but in change : change is the normal condition, the 
essence and index of reality. Here evidently our emphasis has 
been laid on the aspect of movement in experience. Concrete 
existence for us is or experience involving all the three 

aspects of presentation, movement and veiling : this is the whole 
for us. But we ignore the whole and accentuate a part or aspect 
in conceiving of the nature of reality. The ‘ceaseless flux’ owes 
its origin simply to this veiling operation. 

The third type, E'^, which accentuates the aspect of veil or 
ignorance in the cycle PMV, has been at the bottom of the 
theories of Agnosticism, Nihilism, and also, as I believe, of 
Materialism. The veil disguises the nature of truth— it is the 
principle in us that induces us to ignore and disavow. In my 
boundless universe of the present moment I fancy that I have 
and know only a burning candle before me : I indeed have and 
know many more things, but with regard to these I think and be¬ 
have as though they have not come in my way at all. It is thus the 
magic wand of the veil which makes the infinite assume dwarfish 
proportions, and an abstract segment of fact pass unchallenged 
for the fact itself. I actually live the concrete whole at every 
moment of my being, and I can never cease to be the concrete 
whole at any moment : but how easily I ignore this, and deal out 
my existence in cut-and-dried fragments ! It is therefore under 
the influence of the Veil that I pretend that I do not know the 
reality : indeed ! I live the reality in experience, I take it as 
unknowable while it is perhaps only unrepresentable or ununder- 
standable : and surely the difference between knowing and 
representing or conceiving is real. Knowing has too long 
and too readily been identified with logical thought, with the 
dialectic process ; but the essence and the basis of knowing are 
in intuition. Now, with this definition of knowing in mind, 
we cannot say that concrete reality is wholly beyond our reach— 
is unknowable. It is not only not beyond our reach, but we 
ever actually live it and can never actually cease to live it : ex¬ 
perience and reality can never be divorced from each other. 
Here I can only very meagrely indicate the connection of 
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agnosticism with the veil. While my whole being has been 
bathed in a flood of genial sunshine and every atom of my exis¬ 
tence is feeling the freshness of morning, I complacently close 
my eyes and bury myself into the night and darkness of my 
own making. 

Nihilism also appears to me to involve the veil. Nihilism 
is the view that proposes absolute nothingness as the ground and 
the destiny of all things ; all things proceed from nothing and 
return to it. Now, what can be the psychological basis of such 
a view ? If we regard experience and fact in the light in which 
they have been regarded in this essay, then surely fact can, in no 
conceivable condition, be reduced to absolute void. If experi¬ 
ence were to consist of a series of pulses of thought to which 
consciousness might be attached as a sort of glow or phosphore¬ 
scence, then of course the series could be conceived to come to a 
close and the attendant glow of awareness to be completely put 
out. But as we have seen it is an abstraction to regard experience 
as a series, whether infinite or finite. Even to conceive it as a 
sort of universal process is an abstraction : by ‘universal process’ 
I mean an unbounded, all-embracing continuum in a condition of 
endless becoming. Now, as I have repeatedly suggested, this 
universal process is a stress or agitation in awareness : so that 
even if we could conceive a limit to the process, we could not 
conceive a limit to the infinite plenum of awareness itself. That 
at any rate must endure even where the series and the process 
have been altogether thought away. Consciousness of is-ness or 
existence is the irreducible element of our experience. What we 
commonly call an experience of nothing is an experience of 
something ; in normal life we have no experiences of pure 
nothingness : experience is normally always an experience of 
something, with a certain form and determination. We may 
sometimes take a particular something of experience as equiva¬ 
lent to nothing because we are pragmatic and because we ignore. 
But waiving this point let us take an experience of pure nothing. 
Is this not an experience of pure being or existence ? Between 
the experience of something and that of nothing there is an ulti¬ 
mate point of contact. The difference between a something and 
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a nothing is not a difference between is and is not, between pure 
being and pure no-being. It is really a difference between some¬ 
thing is and nothing is, into which both is enters as common and 
irreducible element. This esse, being or existence as such is the 
ultimate point of contact, the last common platform of disagree¬ 
ing and clashing facts, and this point and this platform become 
unmistakably clear when all other possible points of contact have 
failed and all other possible platforms of collocation have broken 
down. Hence consciousness of existence must endure when 
nothing else can be supposed to remain. The conception of an 
absolute beginning of the series of experience out of void and 
that of an absolute end of the series in void is a conception 
which, like every other conception, belongs to the index of a 
fact : the whole concrete fact, therefore, is not bound to dance to 
the tune of the index. I may apply all manner of conceptions to 
my concrete fact which I live : but what I actually live may not 
really yield itself to the mould of any of these conceptions. 
Some of these conceptions come nearer of course to the reality 
of life than others, but none as we have taken pains to point out 
can absolutely stand for it. All theories are approximations, but 
some are closer than some others. Now, as 1 have ventured to 
think, the theory of an absolute void is not even a theory of tole¬ 
rably close approximation. It involves, as has been suggested in 
the above hasty examination of the view, a threefold application 
of the veil. First, we ignore the concrete, alogical nature of 
experience or fact, and conceive it as a flow or process. Secondly, 
we ignore the unbounded plenum of awareness in which the fact 
lives. Thirdly, we ignore the element of being or existence 
which attends, and cannot be supposed to be absent from, our 
so-called experience of nothing. 

The theory of materialism is also clearly a view that arises 
from V-emphasis in our contemplation of the concrete fact. Our 
concrete at any moment involves only a minimum veil, as we 
have seen ; it is a universe given in consciousness. The pragma¬ 
tic fact presupposes a greater veil than the whole in which it 
lives : a section or aspect of the pragmatic fact will naturally pre¬ 
suppose a still greater veil. Now, what passes for matter and 
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motion is only a fact-section and not the concrete fact. Matter 
is experience accepted only in a segment and ignored as a whole: 
so also is motion. We need not unnecessarily dilate on a point 
which can be settled at once by an appeal to reflection. Thus not 
only matter and motion but Space and Time which they presup¬ 
pose are abstract fact-sections, and therefore creatures of the veil. 
Now, what IS a fact-section cannot be really equated to the 
whole concrete fact : matter and motion cannot properly be 
regarded as the fact itself: neither can Space and Time be 
regarded as the concrete fact itself. The fact is not only wider 
than the fact-section, but the latter necessarily presupposes the 
former, can never be imagined or supposed to live independently 
of it. Hence, matter and motion are only special forms of 
experience ; we cannot therefore think of explaining experience 
itself by its special forms— matter and motion. The configura¬ 
tions and displacements of the molecules of the brain may 
present beautiful parallels to the phenomena of mental life ; but 
what are these configurations and displacements really ? Are 
they not already segments of experience ? When 1 have before 
my eyes or imagination a particular configuration of the biain 
molecules, the entire concrete fact for that moment is not 
certainly the so-called physical configuration merely ; 1 have of 
course that physical configuration, but also much besides ; and 
my experience of the moment may involve a more or less 
articulated belief that the configuration is physical and objective. 
But the belief cannot make an experience to cease to be an expe¬ 
rience : the configuration that I see or imagine is still a pragmatic 
section of experience, whatever my belief concerning it may be. 
There is no miracle by which we can transcend our own 
given universe of fact : and if experience is simply the name that 
we give to this universe of fact, no miracle can really make it 
possible for us to bring experience to bear upon something 
which is independent of experience. Here lies the incurable 
weakness of materialism. The veil is prominent in the rise of 
such a theory of fact. 

By way of summing up we may lay down the following sym¬ 
bolical expressions to indicate in a precise manner the positions 
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of these classical theories of Reality. We have the misfortune to 
fly repeatedly in the face of the dictum of Bergson that metaphy¬ 
sics is the attempt to do without symbols : it has been one of the 
special features of this essay to put facts of experience and their 
relations into symbolical moulds ; but I have repeatedly urged 
that facts in the concreteness of their existence are inaccessible 
not only to symbols, formula and equations, but to all manner 
of conception. If according to the verdict of James metaphysics 
is an obstinate effort at clear thinking, I venture to think that 
symbolical expressions and equations do sometimes magificently 
serve the ends of clear thought. If however metaphysics is the 
host of intuition and nothing short of intuition, then can we 
hesitate to answer the memorable question of Kant— 'is meta¬ 
physics possible ?’ Metaphysics in this sense ceases to be a 
science, and becomes equivalent to Life. 

Be that as it may, let us recall the triangular cycle in ex¬ 
perience— 

eL V.(1 ) 

Let us also characterise P as the principle of quiescence and 
presentation ; M as the principle of activity and change ; and V 
as the principle of ignorance and inertia. The grounds of such 
characterization I will discuss hereafter. Now, let put equal to 
zero or ignore the entite cycle PMV. Whst does that mean? 
It means that experience is taken concretely or alogically, without 
our representing it as a phenomenon involving the interdependent 
operations of presentation, movement and veiling. It is the 
acceptance of concrete fact as such. Hence, we have 

concrete Fact = F = E, putting 
0 of ignorance for PMV.( 2 ) 

In the order of evolution the alogical fact ( 2) has priority to the 
logical fact (1). Nevertheless, for obvious reasons, we have 
taken the latter as our starting basis in our present investigation. 

In the next place, let us put 0 of ignorance for M, V in the 
cycle. This, as we have seen, will not mean the absolute 
elimination of the thought of movement and veiling, but rather 
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the reduction of this thought to a bare minimum. Thus, per¬ 
forming the necessary operation, we have 

p 

E = the view of Reality as Quiescent 

Experience.( 3 ) 

This is how the theory of Quiescent Idealism is born : the real 
is essentially Experience, and it is unchanging, statical. The 
veil is conspicuous even is such an enlightened view of Reality 
as this. 

In the next place, let us ignore not only the cycle PMV, 
but if possible even E which supports all our logical construc¬ 
tions. Previously we have seen that E can never actually be 
put equal to zero ; but nevertheless we may fancy that a condi¬ 
tion may possibly exist in which there is no E. This is a mere 
fancy however ; we can neither feel nor represent the condition 
of no experience even if one should exist. This we have— 

The base and cycle in ( 1) all veiled or ignored 

= the view of Reality as unknowable 
= Agnosticism.(4 ) 

Let us next put zero for P, V in the cycle. This will of 
course mean the ignorance of the aspects of presentation and 
veiling in a representative thought of Fact. 1 look at the aspect 
of movement only, and do not care to unfold in thought the 
necessary implication of this aspect. Thus, we have, 

E** = the view of Reality as 

Universal Process of Change.( 5 ) 

Two other varieties of conception we have already noticed 
viz-, Nihilism and Materialism. We now proceed to distinguish 
between them. In both cases, it is clear, the inalienable basis 
of Fact— E or experience— has been veiled : we do not think 
that Reality is essentially a condition of experince. But while 
the former reduces it to a condition of nothingness, the latter 
reduces it to a condition of matter and motion. Now, I venture 
to point out that the thought of utter nothingness is a thought of 
quiescent presentation with the essentially conscious nature of 
presentation being concealed. In thinking of nothingness or 
void I naturally represent to myself empty Space or empty Time, 
preferably the former. Empty Space is for me the symbol of utter 
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nothingness. Now, empty Space is essentially an experience of 
statical presentation ; the thought of quiescence forms an element 
of the conception of void- Movement seems to be bound up 
with life and concreteness, rest seems to be bound up with 
death, exhaustion, emptiness. For the representation of utter 
void, empty Space is, as I have suggested, preferable to empty 
Time. Thus in Nihilism we may say that the basis of the fact 
is ignored, and of the triangular cycle PMV, the first is accen¬ 
tuated. Thus we have 

( veiled ) = the view of Reality as 

utter Nothingness— Nihilism.( 6 ) 

We shall have two expressions for Materialism if we regard 
matter and motion as separate. Matter preponderantly implies 
ignorance and inertia ; it is taken as something alien and 
unknown : its essence is also placed in inertia. Motion pre¬ 
ponderantly implies movement and change. Hence in materi¬ 
alism of the common type we have the basis of fact ignored, 
and the aspects of M, V emphasised. Thus 

(veiled ) = the view of Reality as Matter and Motion. 

= Materialism.( 7 ) 

But the conception has undergone a vast change in these 
days. We have already referred to the vortex theory of matter 
more than once. Generally, there has been a tendency to reduce 
matter to motion. Of course it remains difficult to conceive 
pure motion, or motion without substance to move. What is 
it that is supposed to move in a vortex ? Shall we say ether ? 
If so, how is ether related to ordinary matter, and how is it re¬ 
lated to motion ? It is difficult to reduce the duality of matter 
and motion to either of them. But we are prepared to admit 
that in the latest conceptions of matter itself the aspect of motion 
has been greatly emphasized and the aspect of dead stupor has 
been largely ignored. Hence for this latest type of materialism 
we have, 

E*‘ ( veiled )=the view of reality as physical motion. 

=Another type of Materialism.( 8 ) 

I have now considered in a summary way some of the lead¬ 
ing forms of speculative thought about the nature of Reality or 
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Fact. All these theories have been shown to involve the ope¬ 
ration of veiling and accentuation. In some of the types the 
»basis of Fact, E, has been suffered to remain undimmed ; such 
an unflinching acceptance of the inalienable basis of Fact has led 
to the growth of idealistic theories concerning the universe ; they 
are an attempt' to keep exposed the foundations of the fact of 
life, without allowing clouds and mist to gather too heavily 
round them. It constitutes a vantage ground of these theories 
from which they are not likely to be easily dislodged. Agnos¬ 
ticism or the theory of the inscrutable reality has endeavoured 
to conceal the base as well as the superstructure of Fact; Reality 
is all unknowable— nothing can be predicated of it But this 
assertion and claim of the agnostics cannot be taken seriously. 
Even in pronouncing unknowable 1 do predicate something of 
the reality, viz., that it exists at any rate. This indeed is the 
common point of contact between Kant and Spencer, Hamilton 
and Huxley. Predication advances even a step further : surely 
to know reality as unknowable is to know it in some fashion 
and even definitely. Kant’s ’Thing-in-itself’ has even been made 
to figure as cause or condition ; surely this is knowing it some¬ 
what definitely. Thus, whatever we may fancy, the basis of 
Fact cannot be completely ignored ; E can never actually be put 
equal to zero. Nihilism and Materialism have also essayed to 
undermine the foundations of Fact in thought and accentuate 
one or another aspect of the cycle PMV. In both we really 
build upon ignorance : we set to ourselves the task of rearing up 
a superstructure of thought where no basis has been provided. 
Buddhistic Nihilism tries to conjure up a world out of a condi¬ 
tion in which nothing is: it is also a world that hinges upon 
nothing and a world that melts away into nothing. This surely 
is an effort to conceive where, from the very nature of the case, 
no conception is possible. In clear reflection, experience— the 
basis of Fact— cannot be thought away in any manner of exis¬ 
tence : and if the test of 'the inconceivability of the opposite’ 
counts for anything we cannot hesitate to accord to out and out 
nihilism the sort of reception that it deserves. The two pro¬ 
positions that we do not and cannot know reality at all and that the 
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reality is utter void, are not precisely the same assertion as will 
appear from the expressions that we have respectively put down 
for nihilism and agnosticism. If the latter can be pretended to 
be a case of all ignorance, the former cannot evidently be. 
Surely we do positively know something of the nature of reality 
in the former ; it is absolute blank. In the latter also we do 
know something about the so-called unknowable, but this cir¬ 
cumstance we manage somehow to conceal from ourselves ; we 
pretend that we do not know anything. Accepting for one 
moment our pretensions, we have also ventured to characterize 
the knowledge of reality that we seem to possess in nihilism. It 
is as we have seen a knowledge in which the aspect of quiescent 
presentation has been accentuated. Between pure being and 
pure nothing, pure consciousness and no consciousness, there 
hangs a thin mysterious veil. In the latter we have veiled or 
ignored a small but all-pervasive term ‘is’ : pure nothing, to our 
thought, is the consciousness that nothing is or exists : we cannot 
push nothingness beyond this point Now, the consciousness of 
is-ness or existence may be ignored, and thus a conception which 
is really that of the consciousness of nothing existing becomes a 
conception of pure nothing. Materialism also, as we have seen, 
has essayed to build upon ignorance. In the first place, the 
basis of Fact in experience is hidden ; in the second place, there 
is also involved in materialism a differential incidence of empha¬ 
sis as regards PMV ; all these aspects are not impartially re¬ 
cognized in materialism. 

Though the consequences of the veiling operation are philo¬ 
sophically momentous I need not have dwelt so long upon these 
mere side issues. We were attempting a classification of our 
universes of experience. I already gave five orders of universe, 
and promised to add two more. To the consideration of these 
two orders I now proceed. 

I have already pictured to myself a universe of ceaseless flux, 
It is clearly a universe of M-emphasis. Flux cannot of course be 
represented in thought without bringing in the ideas of presenta¬ 
tion and veiling ; but there is nothing to prevent my emphasis 
from being laid on the aspect of movement. My world is to me 
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a Universal process. In normal experiences, we have seen, we 
come very near to the condition of knowing a universal flux : the 
self is listless and life is restlessly fleeting. I cannot say that this 
is a condition in which there is no feeling or representation of 
the aspects P, V, but certainly it is one in which the feeling or 
thought of the latter has been reduced to an almost inapprecia¬ 
ble minimum. Let us admit therefore an order of Universe in 
which the aspect of movement or flux is preponderant. Thus, 

My universe as continuously changing — 

Ub.(6) 

There is also another mode in which the universe may 
appear in me. Suppose I believe there is a universe of fact in 
which the real and the ideal have become identical with each 
other— a realized statical fact of all actual and no possible. To 
such a universe I have applied the name Quiescent Real or Q. R. 
Evidently, I am not solicitous about the possibility and truth of 
such a universe ; it is enough if we conceive sometimes that our 
universe is only an echo and suggestion of a finished and consu¬ 
mmated scheme ; that our life is an anxious striving after a life 
all complete and settled ; that our knowledge is a dim presenti¬ 
ment of a Light which no shadows can limit. Such a conception 
has been an inspiration to some of the noblest systems of ethics 
and metaphysics. We may admit such a conception therefore as 
a relatively common one without yet voting for either Plato, or 
Green, or an wing of the Hegelians. Now, in what light do we 
regard our own normal universe by the side of the Quiescent 
Real ? Naturally, our own universe would appear as a partial 
reproduction of the Q. R. Our knowledge would be a partial re¬ 
production of infinite wisdom ; our moral life would be a partial 
reproduction of moral perfection ; our truth would be only a 
partial aspect, an earnest of ultimate truth. What is the signifi¬ 
cance of this partial reproduction ? It is precisely the Veil. The 
infinite all is hidden from us ; a part, a preparation, is our lot. 
Thus my universe at any moment can be taken as the Quiescent 
Real partially hidden— the infinite Wonder but partially manifes¬ 
ted— the infinite Problem but partially solved— the infinite 
Puzzle but partially explained. Hence I may put down : 

19 
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My universe as the Q. R. partially hidden or 
manifested = Ua.(7) 

We have now as many as seven orders of universe. Before 
closing the consideration of the orders I should like to point out 
Uo and Ub negotiate between Uj and Us— between the universe 
of Quiescent Real and our own concrete universe at any moment. 
My universe is not only the Q. R. partially hidden and manifes¬ 
ted. but 1 also take it as a provisional result attained in an 
endless stream of becoming or reproduction : the All is being 
reproduced in me not only partially but gradually. Hence my 
universe may be conceived as arising from the Q. R. by the two¬ 
fold operation of veiling and movement : the Q. R. must move 
and be veiled in order that I may have my universe as I take it— 
viz., as the partial and gradual reproduction of the All. The place 
of Uo and Ub is thus clear. In fact, wherever we conceive a thing 
or a process as a striving after an End or ideal, we necessarily 
have to deal in V and M. A growing seed or embryo will s^ve 
as a typical case. 

What renders the transition from Uo to Ui possible ? How 
can pure consciousness become a consciousness of presentation ? 
For this it is necessary, in the first place, that consciousness 
should cease to know itself as pure consciousness : it must veil 
itself somehow. Such veiling will not of course mean the 
putting out of consciousness altogether, which is impossible, but 
its ceasing to be what it was. It was, by supposition, pure con¬ 
sciousness : now it has become consciousness of some state or 
determination : it has passed on from one condition to another. 
Now, whenever a certain condition A has moved on to another 
B, we may suppose that the former has been veiled ; for, so long 
as A is unflinchingly given, continues to remain absolutely what 
it is, nothing else can appear in its place. Hence consciousness 
must cease to be pure consciousness in order that we may have 
a consciousness of something or condition. Thus change or 
passage from one condition to another necessarily implies the 
veil. Does it not also imply movement ? Indeed, any process 
or change necessarily implies the cycle PMV : in order that 
A may change into B, it is of course necessary that A gives way. 
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and B is gradually presented. This being so, we see readily 
enough that while Uo is an experience of no PMV, Ui is an 
experience of PMV. By our hypothesis, there is absolutely no 
vestige of the triad in pure consciousness ; and it requires hardly 
any pretence of analysis to bring out the triad in the order of 
universe which comes nearest to it. This latter is no pure 
awareness : it is awareness becoming an awareness of presentation. 
But though the complete cycle is presupposed in the operation, 
it is manifest that the result is an experience of presentation, 
accentuating P rather than M and V. The aspects of movement 
and veiling, though inseparable from the aspect of presentation, 
may be veiled themselves and bring out in stronger relief the 
latter aspect. In the ordinary flow of mental life, it is sometimes 
the circumstance of flow itself and sometimes the relatively 
stable and substantive parts in the flow that may come into 
prominence : now I am more interested in the processes, a 
moment after, I may be more interested in the things. This 
illustrates the fluctuating emphasis of mental life so far as the 
aspects P, M, V are concerned. It is emphasis that singles out 
objects or features for pragmatic selection. Hence the empha¬ 
sized fact-section passes for the fact ; a case of P-emphasis is 
accepted as a case of pure presentation. If for one moment we 
represent the phenomenon of deduction of one universe from 
another by ratio, we have obviously the following— 

Uo : Ui = PMV, 

where emphasis has been represented by bold type. 

We may also enquire in passing as to what the transition 
from Ui to Us requires and implies. By definition, the former 
is a universe of simple, homogeneous representation ; the latter 
is a universe of infinitely various presentations. The former 
is an undifferentiated continuum— featureless, monotonous ; the 
latter is a differentiated continuum, infinitely rich in features, 
yet quiescent. The former is like a shoreless sea unruffled and 
in repose : the latter is like an ocean bearing on its bosom an 
infinity of waves and eddies, but arrested and stupefied in a 
calm enchantment. The derivation of the latter from the 
former implies therefore all that is presupposed in the differen- 
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tiation of a featureless, monotonous continuum into an infinite 
manifold, calm and unchanging. It is the birth of the many 
from the one, of the complex from the simple. It is the 
fundamental problem of creative evolution. We are here of 
course endeavouring to conceive how the Q.R. may be deduced 
from Ui or the universe of simple presentation : we are not con¬ 
cerned with the cosmological question as to whether Q.R. is 
really deduced from Ui, or is an ultimate order of universe itself 
to which the question of deduction would not apply. Cosmologi- 
cally, the former may be either an ultimate, eternally realized 
universe which is being gradually and partially reproduced in 
the universes of our own ordinary experience ; or it may be 
a far-off divine event— an End not yet consummated— an Ideal 
not yet realized— to which the world is steadily moving ; or, 
lastly, it may be a universe derived from a simpler form of 
universe : for example, Ui may be actually derived from Uo, 
Ua from Ui, Us from Ug, through the mediation of Uo and 
Ufc : this may represent the actual order of creative evolution, 
1 am, on the other hand, merely tracing the ‘genealogy of the 
concepts’ without suggesting in any way that the dialectic 
process of concepts is equivalent to the actual order of the 
evolution of the universe. I am merely endeavouring to show 
how, taking Uo as our starting basis we may proceed gradually 
to our own universe of experience through intermediate forms ; 
clearly the starting basis as well as the order in which the 
universes have been arranged in our scheme are hypothetical ; 
assuming these, what is implied in the successive derivation ? 

Now, what renders the passage from one to many possible 
in thought ? I cannot possibly pass from Ui to Ug without in 
the first place veiling the former : every act of passage or 
transition implies the veil as we have seen. We need not go 
deeply into the psychology of the concepts of one and many ; 
but at bottom, it must be confessed, the antithesis is a funda¬ 
mental one and cannot be reduced to a simpler relation. 
Nevertheless to have the many in the place of the one, I must 
not only cease to have the pure one, but something else of a 
fundamentally different texture must be presented; and the 
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presentation of this something else presupposes of course 
movement. Hence, clearly, the transition from the perception of 
one to that of many is rendered possible by the cycle PMV. 
This is superficial psychology, but need not be trivial and con¬ 
temptible on that account. We may try to make our account of 
the process a little more definite by pointing out the aspect of 
the triad which is especially emphasized in the transaction. 
It is, as before, the aspect of P that seems to be prominent in 
the operation. The Q..R. is after all a universe of infinitely 
rich presentation : undoubtedly something must have been 
ignored in order that it might at all appear in consciousness, 
and the appearance, whether gradual or sudden, would nece¬ 
ssarily imply movement ; but of these connected aspects of the 
operation it is the first that unquestionably predominates. But 
consider also the tone of the aspect of movement. Is this not 
also fairly prominent ? Conceive a given universe of experience 
first, and then conceive it as deduced from another order of 
universe ; suppose that the vague, massive and almost homoge¬ 
neous experience of the amoeba has differentiated itself into a 
fairly articulated system of experience like that of the adult 
man : what arc the prerequisites of the transition for thought ? 
Is not the idea of movement a prominent element of the idea of 
the development ? Suppose also that the development of the 
latter is sudden and not gradual ; by a sudden convulsion the 
amoeba’s mind is converted into man’s; is not the idea of 
movement prominent in this wild conception ? We do not 
know whether the quiescent Real is an eternally realized universe 
or a universe ever in the making; it is clearly quiescent in the 
former sense, but how can we regard an order as quiescent 
which is perpetually on the anvil of creation ? In the latter 
sense, the Real is an Ideal which is being ever realized in 
infinite experience— the vaguely conceived goal to which the 
finite life is aspiring and moving. It is therefore a condition in 
which the aspiration is expected to be satisfied, all struggle and 
striving are expected to be quieted : it is the fulfilment of the 
Ought to be, the satisfaction of hope and endeavour. Do I com¬ 
monly not take my life as a preparation for a last fulfilment and 
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my world as an approach to a final perfection ? Whatever the 
grounds of the belief may be, the belief has been persistently 
there in many of us. Now, is not the devoutly wished for con¬ 
summation of my life’s ends and possibilities, ‘the far-off divine 
event’ to which the whole creation is believed as moving, a 
condition of quiescence and satisfaction ? I have assuredly a 
foretaste in imagination of the last repose which comes and per¬ 
petually lasts after life’s long and weary journey, the earnest 
and anxious struggle, has completed itself. Briefly, I may indi¬ 
cate three conditions in which the Q.R. may be conceived by us. 
First, it is the eternally realized order which is being gradually 
and partially reproduced infinite intelligence ; secondly, it is the 
far-off ideal to which the world, or at any rate, the life is 
steadily moving and which it imagines as a condition of infinite 
satisfaction and peace, the ideal, however, not being conceived 
as already actually realized in any experience ; thirdly, it is an 
ideal, nowhere actually realized which is a condition infinitely 
distant from ours, and to which therefore our life, or the lile of 
the world for the matter of that, is an asymptotic approximation: 
the cherished ideal is essentially a state of quiescent satisfaction, 
but it is destined to remain ever beyond our reach : the actual 
and the ideal may ever come closer together, but they can never 
meet. Human imagination has painted the quiescent real in all 
these three characters. We may note that Q.R. of the first kind 
is an order which especially emphasises the aspect of P ; the 
latter two especially bring out the aspect of M ; and of these 
latter two the ever eluding ideal involves V to a conspicuously 
greater degree than the ideal that we expect to ultimately catch 
hold of and make our own. The eluding ideal is somehow ever 
hidden from us : it will never completely show itself; it is never 
a perfect presentation : the realizable ideal is taken by us as a 
possible perfect presentation. In every one of these three cases, 
it* should be noted, the conception of the ideal is bound up with 
the idea of peace and quiescence, though in the first case the 
ideal is conceived as eternally realized, in the second case as 
realizable, and in the last as never completely realizable. 

In whichever sense we conceive the quiescent Real, does 
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not the passage from Ui to Ua prominently imply movement ? 
Suppose we take ‘eternally’ in the first case in a somewhat 
elastic sense and picture to ourselves the rise of the infinitely 
rich order from the order of utter barrenness as represented by 
Ui ; and let this rise be sudden. Is this not the picture of a 
sudden convulsion, by which the bare consciousness of presen¬ 
tation is made to assume a form and character so grand and 
complex that human imagination is fatally baffled in portraying 
them to itself? Is this not the miracle by which the primordial 
mass of nebula is at once metamorphozed into a universe of 
infinite grandeur and richness, the primordial speck of proto¬ 
plasm in the primitive waters of the globe is at once worked up 
into all the glory and complexity of our Flora and Fauna ? 
The idea is that of sudden birth and metamorphosis ; move¬ 
ment, M, is prominently there. The question is of course at 
bottom a question of intuition. Thus we are in a position 
perhaps to lay down the following relation : 

Ui : Ua = PMV, 

where, as before, the ratio represents derivation, and the two 
bold types represent the aspects of the cycle that have been 
especially involved in the derivation. 

Lastly, we have seen already that when we take our uni¬ 
verse as a gradual and partial reproduction of, or preparation 
for, the Q.R., we undoubtedly put emphasis on the aspects of M 
and V. It is again a universe that has been actually presented 
in consciousness : it is something given, and something believed 
as a gradual and partial reproduction of something else : we 
may say therefore that all the three aspects of the cycle have 
been in a way emphasized in our world at any moment when it 
is thought in relation to the Ideal : our truth is but a foretaste 
of the ideal truth, our weary and anxious existence is but a stri¬ 
ving after peaceful and beatific immortality. We are not infre¬ 
quently haunted by this dream and suggestion whatever we may 
think of it in our sober, matter-of-fact moments. The question 
is not one of absolute fidelity of our dreams to the verities 
of existence, but one that addresses itself to the necessary 
implications of our dreams themselves. With a slight wave of 
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philosophical smile I may brush aside some of the more impo¬ 
sing orders of my universes •• Uo perhaps is but an insufferably 
dull and unrelentingly absurd abstraction ; Uj is perhaps an 
order too hypothetical and pedantic ; U#, Uo and Us are 
perhaps but obstinate reminiscences of old-world curiosities— 
phantoms over which a Plato might be ecstatic, but which 
cannot stand a moment’s examination in the dry, sober light of 
up-to-date speculation. But it must be clearly perceived that 
these so-called curiosities have been immensely important, not 
only philosophically but practically. Pure consciousness has 
never awakened a serious interest and an eager response in the 
bosom of the West which has ever been grimly practical ; but 
it has been the crown of glory to some of the stateliest forms 
of Eastern thought. Buddhistic Nirvana is of course not a condi¬ 
tion of pure consciousness, but the Fact of Vedanta is : this latter 
has endeavoured to get at it not only by sustained speculative 
abstraction as I myself do, but it claims that it has practically 
devised a way— an experimental method— by which the condi¬ 
tion of pure consciousness may be realized in us : it is thus not 
merely a question of theoretical limits, but one of experimental 
demonstration. What shall we say in the face of this challenge ? 
Pure consciousness, again, is believed by the East not as a condi¬ 
tion, insufferably dull and dreary, from where all the interest and 
romance of life have vanished— a reductio ad absurdum of all that 
imparts to our living its whole worth and significance. Not at 
all ; pure consciousness has been to the East the home, the 
substratum, of the True, the Good and the Beautiful : it is the 
first principle from which all existence and interest in existence 
proceeds : the existence of life is only a mode of infinite 
existence, and the joy of life is but an echo of infinite beatitude, 
and this infinite existence and beatitude are only aspects— if I 
may say so about a condition which is absolutely simple and 
unrepresentable—of pure consciousness. We have preposterously 
inverted propositions in life : All enjoyment comes from consci¬ 
ousness as such, and yet we suppose that variety and polarity are 
absolutely necessary for enjoyment; what inalienably belongs to 
the plenum, the sustaining breath of life, we have transferred to 
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the pragmatic facts ; knowledge and existence too ave been 
identified with variety, change and polarity— here also, while 
skimming over the chequered surface of the sea we have ignored 
the colossal depths which are in repose and which nothing can 
stir up. But we need not dilate at this stage on the relative 
merits and interests of our orders of universes : I have merely 
hinted that in the East particularly such an apparently absurd 
order as Uo has been one of the toughest articles of faith and one 
of the most insistent ends of practical realization. This being the 
case we cannot summarily brush aside the abnormal orders that 
we may have admitted in our scheme of experience. Consistently 
with what we have remarked before we have, 

Ua ; Ua = PMV, 

where also the ratio and the bold types do the offices which they 
did in the previous cases The question, it need be hardly 
repeated, is a question of emphasis It remains to be remarked, 
however, that the first relation, viz-, that between Uo and Ui is 
a matter of P-emphasis ; that the second relation, viz., M that 
between Ui and Ua is a matter of P-and-M-emphasis ; and that 
the third relation, vfe., that between Ua and Ug is a matter of P- 
M-V-emphasis. At any rate, this is how the orders deliver 
themselves in my reflection. 

Before leaving this subject of orders it will be advisable per¬ 
haps to attempt a classification of the orders in the light of the 
foregoing explanations. I will merely suggest a classification and 
shall not pause to examine its foundations. Thus : 

I. Uo.no P.M.V. or E°. 

II. Uj, Ua, Us.E** ( P-emphasis ; the stress on the 

aspect of P is their common feature). 

III. Uft.E*^ ( M-emphasis ). 

IV. Ua, U*.E'^ ( V-emphasis ). 

In the foregoing analysis and classification I have attempted 
to give a faithful version of the deliverances of my own intuition 
as in this fundamental science of Fact one must ; but I am not 
sure how far these results will tally with the results of those who 
are greater adepts in the dubious but indispensable art of self- 
analysis and introspection. 
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I have remarked already that each of these orders is an 
infinite fact—even the infinitesimal fact is an infinite fact with 
its infinitude taken with a difference of sign. The statement in 
regard to the particle will require perhaps a slight amendment. 
In abstract dynamics the particle is represented by a mathemati¬ 
cal point, hence to such an entity the symbol ft cannot strictly 
apply. That symbol was meant for our ordinary conception of a 
particle ; it is a finite portion of matter, small and taken as a 
unity. The particle of dynamics is, on the other hand, an infini¬ 
tely small portion of matter distinguished from the atom by its 
absolute and abstract nature : the atom may break up one day, 
and its indivisibility may be only relative, but the particle is 
absolutely safe. Again, the atom may be a centre of chemical 
properties and attractions, but the particle is a naked entity 
divested as far as possible of properties and is a centre of forces 
such as dynamics alone will be content to take congnisance of. 
The atom is too concrete, too unscientific to serve the ends of an 
abstract science of Motion. Hence the particle has been installed 
in its place. Be that as it may, we must hasten to distinguish 
between the infinitude of the particle as represented by the point 
and the infinitude of the monad. The particle is an absolute 
infinitesimal, and let us regard this kind of infinitesimal as inverse 
infinity or The monad we have previously represented by 

negative infinity or — o®. The difference between these two 
kinds of infinitude is patent to plain reflection. Thus we have— 

Universe >= -4- 
Monad = —«>, 

Particle as represented by the mathematical point = 00 - 1 . 
Also, we have the relation 00 x oo->=unity. The infinite multi¬ 
plied by the infinitesimal will give us unity. What does this 
operation and this result mean ? Sir W. R. Hamilton’s new turn 
to the operation of multiplication in mathematics gave the 
possibility of the powerful science of Quaternions : even the 
fundamental notions of mathematics are thus flexible. Suppose 
a given vector oc is changed by an operation into another ^ ; the 
operator which thus turns one vector into another may be regar¬ 
ded as a multiplier. Here is undoubtedly a more natural and 
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concrete notion of multiplication than (that of continued 
addition ) what is accepted in Algebra. We must push a little 
way further in order to get at the most natural and concrete 
notion of multiplication. This is not the place to enlarge upon 
the notions of the fundamental operations of mathematics : hut I 
venture to say nevertheless that in its concreteness multiplicntion 
is the idea of any operation by which a given fact is supposed to 
change into another. Thus when a fact / is changed into we 
may regard the operation believed to be involved in the process 
as multiplication. Have we not called this fact-operation 
previously ? 

It is thus by multiplication that a homogeneous tissue differ¬ 
entiates itself into a complex organism, a nebulous consciousness 
articulates and enriches itself into a system of experience, and a 
vague universe of presentation bursts forth into the splendour 
and luxury of the Quiescent Real. Simply, multiplication means 
the passage of the one to the many, the simple to the complex, 
the vague to the sy.stematic. This is perhaps too subtle and 
metaphysical a notion to supply and enable basis to such an exact 
science as mathematics ; but none the less we must make bold 
to suggest that the philosophical notion just alluded to is the 
concrete original from which Hamilton’s conception of multi¬ 
plication as well as the popular, finding of the associative, distri¬ 
butive and commutative laws, have been unconsciously deduced 
by successive veiling and abstraction. 

The notions of the fundamental operations in mathematics 
will come up for consideration shortly. The meaning that we 
have assigned to multiplication will suffice for our immediate 
purpose. Now, suppose we apply the process of multiplication 
to our unbounded universe at any moment ; we conceive the 
process by which the infinite universe dwindles down to the 
infinitesimal particle. Can we not interpret the operation X 
in this way with some show of fairness ? As we are con¬ 
ceiving the process of the reduction of the universe to the point, 
there is one circumstance that seems to strike us most: the unity 
of the universe is a unity in multiplicity, but this acquires a ten¬ 
dency to become simple unity ; the fact is gradually forsaking its 
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nature of manifold— the indescribable unity-in-manifold to which 
we pointedly referred at the outset of this essay— and is assuming 
the character of bare, homogeneous unity. By the operation we 
have imagined to ourselves one kind of unity passes into another 
kind— the infinite All becomes the infinitesimal One. This 
perhaps will be a feasible interpretation of the relation that we 
set to ourselves to study a moment ago. The notion of multi¬ 
plication involved in this will certainly call for further elabora¬ 
tion but we propose to respond in an other place. 

We must not imagine, however, that the infinitude of the 
Fact really vanishes when we are making an effort to conceive 
the infinitesimal particle. In a distinct conception of the particle 
infinitude persists in two shapes. First, there is of course the 
unbounded plenum of awareness in which the conceived particle 
exists and is especially taken note of: this indeed is a kind of 
infinitude which refuses to be compromized by any of our 
operations, whether actual or conceived. Secondly, particle is 
conceived as an infinitely small portion of matter, and therefore 
essentially involves the notion of infinitude, though of the 
inverse kind. The notion of unity suffers a prodigious change 
when we pass from the universe to the particle. 

12 . The poles of the Fact and the Triad 

We should also briefly consider the relation in which the 
poles of the Fact, e.g., a, fi and i stand to the aspects of fact-life, 
viz.. PMV. On the face of it, it is clear that the pole fi and i of a 
fact bring out the aspect of presentation. They together consti¬ 
tute the pole of the actual with which a as the pole of the possi¬ 
ble is contrasted. There is undoubtedly a clear and significant 
distinction between the base and the index of a fact, but they 
agree in this that they are both given actually in consciousness. 
« on the other hand is the suspicion of possible development 
which vaguely or clearly attaches to every normal fact of ex¬ 
perience. I conceive reality as being partially hidden from me 
and gradually meted out to me : a therefore is clearly the aspect 
of the Veil in the life of the fact. I do not commonly take my 
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universe as all presented, but as Reality or idea partially hidden 
and partially manifested. Between these two aspects M negotiates. 
The base and index of a fact arc conceived as growing at the 
expense of the co-efficient : there is a breathless flux from the 
side of the possible to that of the actual. 

The Veil appears to hold the fact in all-round possession. 
Not only the entrance but the exit of the actual in consciousness 
requires the mysterious veil. The element of the actual in an 
experience is conceived as growing at the expense of the co-effici¬ 
ent of the veiled possible, and this growing presupposes as much 
the appearance of new fact-sections as the disappearance of the 
existing. The new fact-sections arc believed to spring forth from 
the dark depths of the possible : but where do the existing 
disappear ? Clearly fact-sections issue from the dark and dis¬ 
appear in the dark : we can hardly, if at all, arrest them and keep 
them standing as they appear : like the soft hues of the sunset 
they are perpetually changing— we cannot say that for two 
consecutive moments the same hue has persisted, or that the 
same fact-section has lived. Now, the mystery which marks the 
entrance of a fact-section is apparently not the same as what 
marks its exit : birth is quite as much mysterious as death, but it 
must be a confusion to regard them as alike. Both presuppose 
the Veil, but the Veil cannot be of the same kind in both cases. 
It behoves us to note the distinction not merely because it is 
incidental to our present enquiry but also because it is philoso¬ 
phically important. 

The principle involved appears to me to be connected with 
the Principle of the Curve. The Veil has already been con¬ 
ceived as negative presentation : to each also we have been able 
to attach the notion of degree. Whenever we have a process 
gradually followed by its reverse we are bound to have the 
curve. Mental life-— which in its concreteness is the life of the 
universe— can never be ordinarily represented by the straight 
line ; the straight line is only an abstraction of the curve. Men¬ 
tal life must ordinarily alwavs be represented by a curve with 
maximum and minimum positions. Now, if we represent maxi¬ 
mum presentation by a maximum position of the curve, and 
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maximum veil— or, what is the same thing, minimum presenta¬ 
tion— by a minimum position, we may find a somewhat apt 
expression for the difference between the appearance and dis¬ 
appearance respectively of a fact-section in life. In appearing a 
fact-section gradually rises to the height of presentation : the 
passage is from veiled possible to the presented actual, from 
most concealment to least. Here we have one aspect of the 
curve of Life : this is birth. Theoretically of course the fact- 
section which we thus trace from utmost vagueness to utmost 
definiteness, from the embryonic condition to the adult, may 
break up into a number of uncompromising A’s and not-A’s : the 
various stages of the given fact-section are perhaps really diffe¬ 
rent fact-sections. But logic and metaphysics apart, let us take 
a common sense view of the affair. In common sense the rise of 
a fact-section is as we have first pictured it to be— an ascent from 
a minimum to a maximum position of the curve. To careful 
reflection the full blooming morn of a fact is never ordinarily 
without its prelude in the paler dawn and the settling gloom of 
a fact retreatad is never ordinarily without its introduction in 
the brighter twilight. The appearance and disappearance of a 
fact in consciousness are sometimes taken by us to be uncere¬ 
moniously abrupt because ordinarily we are in no mood for 
accepting the fact in its full concreteness ; the one o’clock gun, 
for instance, appears to take me by surprise and depart uncere¬ 
moniously because I accept it in a very partial or abstract way : 
the unveiled experience of the moment is undoubtedly of the 
nature of a curve as would appear from direct reflection. Thus 
when a fact-section appears it mounts up the ascending aspect 
of a curve— passes from most veiling to least ; when it disap¬ 
pears it slides down the descending slope of the curve— it passes 
from most presentation to least. Appearance has been con¬ 
ceived as the passage of a fact-section from possibility to ac¬ 
tuality, from the pole of the co-efficient to those of the base and 
the index. Now, shall we conceive disappearance as merely the 
reversal of this process, as the passage of a fact-section from 
actuality to possibility again ? 

We may in a rough way so conceive ; but there is an import- 
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ant distinction between the two aspects of the operation. In the 
aspect of appearance, in the birth of a fact, the process is clearly 
‘possible and actual’ : at every point or stage of this aspect the 
fact being born is conceived as something possible as well as 
actual, with the emphasis of regard laid on ‘possible’ rather than 
on ‘actual’ ; it is a possibility actualizing itself more and more. 
In the aspect of disappearance, in the decay of a fact, the process 
is obviously ‘actual and possible', with the emphasis of regard 
laid on ‘actual’ rather than on ‘possible’ : an actual fact is becom¬ 
ing a possible one. But does it become a possible one ? Do we 
not rather conceive a disappearing fact as being irretrievably 
lost— as gone past recall ? Possibly so ; no fact indeed can be 
recalled to life which has become once dead and stiff. But still 
do we not believe the lost fact as persisting in some fashion, as 
capable of being rehearsed in some fashion ? Between the fact 
gone and the fact recalled no absolute likeness is of course 
thinkable : but something short of absolute likeness can certainly 
be believed as subsisting between them. Otherwise how should 
we explain our belief in the phenomena of persistence and 
memory ? A fact-section in disappearing is believed by us as 
also persisting in some fashion and capable of being revived in 
some fashion : there is here no question of absolute, unrelenting 
persistence or of absolutely undeviating revival. Thus a fact 
that dies also lives : it lives of course with the configuration of 
its poles and PMV somewhat altered : between life and life-in¬ 
death, between actual presentation and veiled persistence there 
is of course a vital distinction. The fact is believed as not only 
living in some manner in death, as persisting in some manner 
while disappearing, but also as capable of being represented in 
actual experience in some manner. 

This is the basis of what we are familiar with as the elasti¬ 
city of a physical substance. It is as we have seen the mutual 
disposition of two circumstances of a material substance, viz., 
stress and strain. Now, this conception of the relative disposi¬ 
tion of stress and strain can be readily extended to the life of the 
fact. A fact is disappearing : this means that its actual configu¬ 
ration is being changed, this tendency we may call the strain of 
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the fact— it is the fatal disposition of a fact to change, to cease 
to be what it is, in tone and configuration. But as we have also 
conceived in our theory of fact-operation, a fact is equally 
fatally disposed to revert to its former state, or rather to 
continue in its given state : this is persistence and the disposi¬ 
tion may be called stress, in a rather partial sense of the word. 
Thus Fact is elastic, and material substance which is only the 
Fact partially veiled is also elastic. In the elasticity of the Fact 
is contained the possibility of its persistence and revival. The 
vital process which is known as metabolism is also an illustration 
of fact-elasticity. A certain living tissue is swayed by two fatal 
dispositions : One induces it continuously to stray form a certain 
system of configuration, the other continuously helps it to keep 
close to this pattern of configuration. The actual configuration 
of the tissue at any period of its life-history is of course the 
resultant of these two tendencies. Physical elasticity and vital 
metabolism can thus be regarded as illustrations of one and the 
same process, viz-, fact-elasticity. 

We believe that w’hen a fact of experience disappears it 
leaves behind it a condition wiiich bears a two-fold character : 
it is a condition in which the experience in question is supposed 
to persist in some fashion— a sort of vestige or trace ; it is also a 
condition which is supposed to be a possibility of the experience 
in question being revived in some fashion. The former has been 
called predisposition in mental science and the latter memory. 
We may quarrel perpetually as to where precisely memory is 
seated and what precisely are its conditions ; but the underlying 
belief in the phenomena of memory requires both the persistence 
in some manner of a past experience— no matter where and 
how— and the possibility of this potential condition represent¬ 
ing itself— no matter where and how. The persistence which 
underlies the phenomena of memory is veiled persistence : it is a 
condition of V-emphasis. Memory is a special kind of repre¬ 
sentation : it is a condition of P-emphasis. So that the dis¬ 
appearance of a fact leaves behind it a belief that it has 
passed to a condition of V from which it is but possible that it 
■will again rise to a condition of P. As we have remarked before 
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the veiled and the represented conditions need not be absolutely 
alike copies of the original experience. We need not believe 
that what has persisted after the disappearance of an experience is 
the same as the experience itself : if it were so how should we 
know that the experience has disappeared at all ? To disappear 
is certainly not to continue, to die is certainly not to live. But 
nevertheless we can conceive a kind of continuance after dis¬ 
appearance and a kind of life after death. Our conception of 
this kind of continuance and life is certainly very confused ; and 
in philosophy there have even attempts to do without this kind 
of continuance. Why should we believe that a present experi¬ 
ence is a representation of a past one ? That such a belief 
involves a good deal of veil need not be pointed out at so late a 
stage : the total experience which passes for the revival of the 
past is undoubtedly an original and unique experience, as every 
experience past, present or future must be. But let us waive 
this point, suppose we say with common sense that the present 
experience is a recollection of the past. What does this belief 
presuppose ? It will presuppose either of two things : The past 
experience in passing has left behind it a predisposition— no 
matter where and how— which being now acted upon by present 
conditions produces the recollection : my yesterday’s experiences 
are thus stored up in a condition of veiled and imperfectly under¬ 
stood persistence, and the total assemblage of conditions which 
produce what I take as the recollection of this past experience 
involve this condition of veiled persistence as well as other 
conditions ; the former condition as well as the latter are of 
course all present conditions— though the former may refer back 
to a past while the latter do not. It is thus that I remember my 
life of yesterday. The difficulties about the problem of memory 
would appear to arise not so much in this postulate of mere 
persistence as in that of the manner and locus of persistence : 
Granted that a past experience in disappearing has persisted ; 
but where does it persist and how ? Does he continue as a sub¬ 
conscious idea or merely as a molecular configuration of the 
brain-tissue ? 

But this is by the way. There is another way in which we 
20 
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may seek to explain the problem of memory. There is no direct 
proof that anything has persisted between the disappearance of 
the past experience and the appearance of the present one which 
remembers it : the sub-conscious idea as well as the cerebral 
disposition are after all but hypotheses and not facts that can be 
readily and directly tested. The present pulse of experience 
appears however to remember a past pulse : but while we are in 
the present pulse— and we are ever in the present pulse— we 
cannot pertinently seek to explain it by dragging in something 
which is not in the present pulse. Suppose the present pulse 
B remembers the past pulse A. Does B involve A or not ? Of 
course it does. There is also a belief in B that A which is being 
remembered in itself is a past pulse, is something other than 
itself. But this belief is also inside and not outside of the 
present pulse B. Hence neither the circumstance that B 
involves a remembrance of A, nor the circumstance that this 
latter is believed to be some phenomenon outside and independ- 
dent of B, can really establish A as a fact other than B and con¬ 
ditioning it. This indeed is radical empiricism— we are hope¬ 
lessly shut up in our concrete universe of experience at any 
moment, and can never seek to establish anything beyond it 
without surpassing overselves. But the concrete universe, it 
must be recalled, is the reductio ad absurdum of all hypothesis 
regarding fact— whether immanent or transcendent ; it is dumb 
and alogical, We must in some manner compromise the unrelen¬ 
ting concrete to formulate a theory. If, for instance, we only say 
that B involves a remembrance of A with the belief characteristic 
of remembrance, and that beyond this we must despair of finding 
an explanation, a sufficient reason, we are fairly safe ; but if we 
venture to say that B, the present pulse, remembers the past 
pulse A, but that such remembrance need not imply the persis¬ 
tence of anything in the interval between A and B, we are merely 
playing fast and loose with our articles of faith. Either let us 
have nothing to do with a really past pulse at all— let us if possi¬ 
ble live unstintedly in the given universe of fact and talk of no 
theory about it. We are indeed ever living in the concrete 
universe of fact and that in spite of all theories about it ; but let 
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US for one moment disburse our minds of the belief that the 
theories that we may get up concerning it can really be made to 
go round it— to be true of it. Such a mood of complete abandon 
to the concrete is perfectly intelligible though perhaps not 
commonly a feasible one. Or, if we must think and talk about 
our facts, let us think and talk with perfect candidness. It is no 
serious philosophy to stop half way in the midst of an essay at 
theorizing. I do not see what right we have in splitting up our 
concrete life into pulses, past, present and future at all : the 
concrete is always actual .and all-inclusive— we can make no 
reservations whatever in describing its fullness. To say that life 
consists of a series of pulses is already to climb down from the 
unrelenting concrete— the safe vantage ground of radical empiri¬ 
cism. After you have installed these pulses and believed them 
to be different facts, you cannot forego the further task of some¬ 
how bringing them together. They were together in the concrete 
presentation— discriminated perhaps, not logically but intuitively. 
Your philosophy has parted them from one another and it cannot 
shirk the responsibility of again bringing them together. Thus if 
you believe that B remembers A— the former being a present and 
the latter a past pulse— why must you refuse to believe that 
something has persisted— no matter where and how— between 
the disappearance of the one pulse and the appearance of the 
othei ? I am merely for following up a belief involved in fact- 
presentation, and not for inspecting its credentials. My belief as 
to the persistence of something in some manner during the inter¬ 
val between A and B may be correct or false ; but at any rate the 
belief is unquestionably there, and it seems to me to be no real 
gain to theory to admit temporarily different pulses of experience 
into our scheme and yet to refuse admittance to the thought of 
connecting links— Hume and empiricism notwithstanding— 
amongst them. 

Thus we have to choose between two alternative explanations 
of the phenomena of memory. A in disappearing leaves behind a 
residual disposition which being acted upon by proper conditions 
produces an experience, B, which we take as the remembrance of 
A : this is one explanation. The pulse A is followed by another 
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pulse B which involves somehow a retrospective thought of A : in 
this latter we merely accept the fact of memory but refuse to go 
behind it. This attitude is not strictly radical empiricism as we 
have seen : Concrete existence will have nothing to do with 
pulses coming and going. At any rate, this attitude is not scien¬ 
tific. To say merely that a state B somehow remembers a 
previous state A is undoubtedly a perfectly safe statement of 
fact, but it is no explanation of memory. The moment I proceed 
to link together A and B in any way I must drag in the notion of 
persistence of some sort. Let us for one moment ignore the 
cerebral aspect of the question : let us only admit one pulse 
being followed by another. Shall we say that A in passing away 
‘bequeaths’ something to its successor, or that the latter becomes 
in some way an heir to the former ? Have we not already 
brought in the notion of persistence surreptitiously in saying 
this ? The matter is not sensibly improved by calling to our 
rescue the philosophy of association. Association may have its 
basis in the cerebral connexions, but even cerebral connexions 
pressed into our service will not render the problem of memory 
easy of solution. Suppose Ci and C2 are two cortical centres 
between which a special connexion has been established ; sup¬ 
pose also the irritations of the two centres correspond respec¬ 
tively to the two psychoses A and B. Now, when Ci is excited 
we have the thought A ; and as the excitement passes on to 
C2 we have the thought B, The cerebral affair is ordinarily 
hidden from our view, so that we fancy that the thought A has 
directly recalled the thought Bi and that there is a sort of 
mysterious influence between the two thoughts. There need 
not be any direct influence between them however ; whatever 
real influence there is subsists between Ci and Ca ; the stress 
between A and B may be, for ought we know, only a figment of 
our own imagination. But can we altogether do away with the 
notion of persistence in this latest psychology of association 
which has emptied the mind of all unconscious ideas and influ- 
onces and attempted to account for the order of mental life by 
the too readily serviceable cerebral mechanism ? At the most 
we have been able to shift persistence from the mental to the 
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cerebral aspect of the fact. A and B as mental states must fleet, 
but are not the cerebral centres Ci and C2 which correspond to 
them tolerably stable arrangements in the cortex ? A past 
psychosis is forbidden to exert any direct influence upon a 
present one, but is not the cerebral connexion between Cj and 
C2 which is the basis of the apparent influence between A and 
B, a fairly persistent molecular arrangement in the brain ? 
Again, how should A and the excitement of Ci, B and the 
excitement of C2, be correlated with each other ? The brain- 
state and the mental state are now classically parallel : they are 
but two aspects of the same inscrutable process : philosophy has 
even invented the mind-dust to keep pace with the infinitesimal 
pulse of nerve-agitation. But what does this parallelism, this 
duality of aspect, this correspondence between neurosis and 
psychosis, really mean ? It may mean either of two things. 
That parallelism and duality of aspect are only figures of speech 
to state a simple fact of experience, viz., that when we have a 
given neurosis we have also a given psychosis ; we do not 
pretend to go beyond this simple fact— we do not know how 
this observed correspondence between the two is effected. This 
is Humian empiricism and we cannot quarrel with it so long as it 
chooses to stick to its guns. But this is no explanation, good, 
bad or indifferent, of the mystery. Or we may believe that the 
one actually influences the other as they appear to do— this is 
Reid and common sense philosophy. But this is only the 
beginning and not the end of the mystery of the interaction 
between mind and matter— from the never failing womb of this 
Mystery are born quite a host of theories to add little to the 
enlightenment and much to the confusion of the poor human 
race. We have not here instituted an arbitration court for all 
such old and garrulous theories. Our own responsibility in the 
matter is comparatively simple. 

The fact is according to our view neither mind nor matter, 
neither a configuration nor a series. We may indeed think of it 
either as mind or as matter or as both ; either as a configuration 
or as a series or as both ; but the thought together with the 
belief which accompanies is not equivalent to the fact which is 
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being apparently thought and believed. No human survey can 
go round the Fact itself: hence all our ideas and beliefs about 
facts are only apparently and pragmatically relevant. But though 
the nature of the Fact is unthinkable and unspeakable, we are 
fatally disposed to think and speak about it, and even ordinarily 
to take our thought and speech concerning it as not only rele¬ 
vant but exact. The gods who preside over our destinies have 
thus ordained the birth of philosophy out of a material which in 
its essence of absolutely unpromising for speculation. Philoso¬ 
phy is born nevertheless ; and by the processes of PMV the 
dumb alogical Fact is made to yield a richly and agreeably vari¬ 
ous harvest for man’s speculative and practical consumption. 
Every theory presupposes the mighty Veil : no theory can be 
wholly consonant with the Fact. By setting up a standard of 
truth we may of course distinguish between a true theory and a 
false : but if truth be conceived as the perfect correspondence of 
a theory with the fact, it is abundantly clear in our own view that 
every theory is false. All the same, we have developed a theory 
of fact-operation ; we have however grown it in a hot house. 
Within this hot-house we cannot be well advised to allow our 
theory to remain crippled and stunted— let us rather courageously 
allow it to grow to the fulness of its stature. That is why we 
have sometimes parted company with so-called radical empiri¬ 
cism and followed the guileless lead of common sense : to have 
science we must to a certain extent draw not only upon common 
sense but common imagination— we must admit not only what 
we actually have but also what we think and imagine we should 
have. 

We have now saved the idea of persistence from dissolution. 
This idea, it must be noted, is not a mere accident of specula¬ 
tive anxiety. Persistence is quiescence and quiescence inheres 
in the essence of reality. Awareness of the type U© is essentially 
a quiescent universe : we can conceive of no movement in pure 
awareness as such : it is like the unbounded space emptied of all 
its contents. Far from being a function of experience such 
awareness is its very sustaining breath : the cycle PMV makes 
life a consciousness of persistence and change— makes it appear 
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what it is in itself and what it is not. No operation can possibly 
suspend altogether the essential nature of being and conscious¬ 
ness, but it can make it appear itself as well as its opposite : this 
is implied in its alternate veiling and unveiling. No ordinary 
experience is an experience of pure persistence, and none is an 
experience of pure change : the opposites meet in the life of the 
fact. The thought of persistence in the reading of its life-history 
is not a mere accident therefore : the thought has its basis deep 
laid in direct intuition— we feel persistence and not merely think 
it. Of the two feelings— persistence and change— the former is 
more fundamental : it is this that remains after we have pushed 
as far back as Uo. It would be preposterous to regard it either as 
a forced or an illusory feeling, and the feeling of change as alone 
normal and essential. This is not the place to decide between 
the rival claims of these two feelings to primacy, but I will say 
this that our ordinary experience certainly involves both, and 
that if it does we cannot regard the thought of persistence as a 
mere exegency of theory. We do not admit it because theory 
requires it, but because life directly and unquestionably involves 
it. The conception therefore that a fact-section in disappearing 
persists somehow and is inspired by a tendency to reappear in 
some manner, is not an altogether baseless hypothesis. The 
persistence of matter and energy, the persistence of life after the 
apparent dissolution of the organism, the continuity of the germ- 
plasm— in fact all the thought which has given to science her 
stability and earnestness— is modelled unconsciously after the 
persistence of experience to which I have more than once alluded. 
The rigid, immutable world of Platonic archetypes was not 
altogether a queer conception : it has its basis firmly laid on the 
fundamental persistence in the life of experience. The substance 
of this life is quiescence and change is but its shadow : this 
doubtless is the keynote of that sublime philosophy. The ether 
is an aspect of the universe of experience, and in the ether per¬ 
sistence has a place in the vortices which are believed to be our 
indestructible atoms. Whatever the atoms may be, persistence 
cannot be altogether scared away from matter, for persistence is 
bound up with the essence of experience which appears through 
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the veil as matter, as mind, as life. The atoms may not be safe 
halting places for latest culture ; wc may be dislodged and driven 
back even from these. But can material philosophy do without 
any halting places? The idea of persistence cannot be ousted even 
from the world |of energies of which Proteus seems to be the pre¬ 
siding genius— the realm of M-emphasis. However the energies 
may change places and forms, can they really spontaneously grow 
and wither? Life again is fatally disposed to procreate itself— 
this surely is persistence in a tolerably good sense ; Weismann’s 
continuity of the germ-plasm is a bolder step in the vindication 
of persistence in the ceaseless anabolic and catabolic processes 
of the living being ; the belief in the transmigration of the soul 
is old even as our hills are old and it is certainly destined to 
die and exceedingly hard death even in the ruthless fire opened 
by physico-physiological culture of to-day ; lastly, belief in the 
immortality of the soul has proved to be one of the most tenaci¬ 
ous articles of human faith. The fabled phoenix is the emblem 
of persistence. The idea of persistence has so stoutly persisted 
in history, because history is the flow of experience itself, and 
experience assuredly hinges upon an intuition of persistence. 

Can we then in all cases conceive disappearance and death 
as the descending aspect of the Curve of existence— as the 
passage from actual presentation to possible presentation ? It is 
now clear that persistence of some sort is the connecting link 
between actuality and possibility, and also between possibility 
and actuality. In order that an actual A in disappearing may 
again be represented in some manner, we must think of persis¬ 
tence of some kind between the two conditions ; it may be a 
persistence of substance, or a persistence of mutual influence, 
or a persistence of law. A seed is a possible plant: evidently 
we must conceive of some kind of persistence between the one 
condition and the other ; a grown up plant is also a possible 
seed— here also persistence must serve us. In general we may 
lay down this as a fundamental proposition of thought. What¬ 
ever is actual is possible. We inveterately believe that a parti¬ 
cular configuration, physical or mental, that has been an actual 
presentation may again be an actual presentation : whatever has 
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happened may happen again. The two presentations or happen¬ 
ings may not, however, be absolutely alike : we can never bathe 
twice in the absolutely same stream. Between what disappears 
and what reappears there is undoubtedly a more or less diver¬ 
gence, and the fact that we commonly take them as mere repeti¬ 
tions must be attributed to our inveterate habit of veiling and 
abstraction. Nevertheless the belief that what is actual now 
may become actual again is obstinately in u«. It will be instruc¬ 
tive to notice the different orders of the Curve of existence 
according to different values of the slope between actuality and 
possibility. The curvature between actual and possible will 
be manifest from the consideration of the following typical cases. 

Case I. Take Uo or pure consciousness. This is ever un¬ 
flinchingly actual for us. The actuality of consciousness never 
goes, it never becomes a merely possible condition for us. We 
admit unconscious ideas or reject them ; but there is apparently 
no conclusive proof that we have ever a real lapse or suspension 
of consciousness in our life. In a certain sense, consciousness is 
also possible for us. I have a stretch of consciousness now and 
I believe that more stretches of consciousness will come in my 
life, or rather that consciousness as such will continue. But is 
there any difference of curvature between the actual stretch of 
consciousness as such and the possible stretch of consciousness 
as Such? I see none. Such continuity of pure consciousness 
therefore may be fairly represented by an infinite straight line. 
The idea of straight line is indeed a special expression of the fun¬ 
damental fact of the life of experience, viz-, awareness as such. 

Case II. Suppose we next take the universe of the Quies¬ 
cent Real. The possibility of a novel order is indeed shut out 
from the life of this universe as it is excluded from awareness 
as such. The Q.R. cannot change and grow. But though it 
does not change it continues. At any moment, therefore, in the 
life ofQR. we may conceive a possibility of continuance—a 
bare, homogeneous continuance, an absolute maintenance of the 
status (Juo. Here also there is evidently no difference of curva¬ 
ture between the actual and the possible. Will the right line 
serve us here too ? 
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Case III. In our ordinary experience there is commonly a 
difference of curvature between any actual stretch of experience 
and a possible : the possible is a more or less novel order : there 
is no unrelented monotony. Suppose now a given fact-section 
disappears ; to what extent do we believe that it may reappear 
again ? Its persistence and its revival are circumstances that we 
have already dwelt upon : we have pointed out also that neither 
of these circumstanoes is absolute : the persisting potential fact 
cannot be absolutely the same as the actual fact gone already— 
the revival also is not an absolute rehearsal. Hence in the 
present case, the curvature or the rate of change of direction 
cannot be zero. The continuity of our mental life cannot be 
justly represented by a right line. Yet the curvature is rather 
low, is believed to be low, between what is presented and what 
is represented, between what I feel and what 1 remember about 
the feeling. If in the first two cases we had absolute rectitude, 
curvature of the zero degree, in the present case we have an 
appreciable deviation from the rectitude, a curvature that we 
might lobk upon as of the first degree. 

Case IV. In mental life we might profitably consider 
various shades of curvature between an actual experience and a 
possible. Such a consideration could not fail to be of material 
interest in mental science. Here however I would hurriedly 
refer to two typical cases of curvature, one in the world of life 
and the other in the world of matter. An embryo is a possible 
plant or animal. The systematic development of an embryo 
into a plant, for example, cannot of course be explained as a 
fortuitous construction throughout— an assemblage or configura¬ 
tion of molecules brought about by chance—; a very pronounced 
spontaneity will in any case have to be read into the unpreten¬ 
tious germ in order that its wonderful life-history may be at all 
intelligible to us. To scientific inspection the constitution of 
the germ is simple enough : but we need not take the result as 
decisive. Let us believe, as formerly we have been inclined to 
believe, that the germ is a veritable universe teeming with 
wonders that lie concealed beyond our most searching glasses. 
Nevertheless between the germ-world as the actual and the 
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full-grown plant as the possible there is a far cry : the curvature 
is considerable. We need only compare this curvature with that 
between a presentation and its memory to be in a position to 
characterize it. Let me roughly call this curvature of the second 
degree. In this fundamental science the degrees of curvature 
are to be decided of course by reflection. 

Case V. Lastly, let us take a typical case in the material 
world. Suppose a given configuration of material particles is 
destroyed : what assurance have we ordinarily that this configura¬ 
tion of particles may again approximately turn up ? There are 
of course several grades of the kind of assurance that we ask for ; 
but let us take an extreme case. A given assemblage of matter— 
say the dried leaves that are strewn about me at this time— is 
disintegrated past all recovery : the actual is lost for ever : what 
hope of recovery or revival have we as we are witnessing this 
undoing ? That matter cannot be completely undone—both in 
form and in substance, both in configuration and in mass— is 
indeed one of our staunchest articles of faith ; but do we believe 
that the same mass can turn up again in the same configuration 
or nearly the same configuration ? Can the dried leaf which has 
murmuringly returned to dust and blown about by the wild, 
restive winds draw together and coalesce again into a rehearsal of 
its past existence ? Does our latitude of physical probability 
extend so far as that ? 1 have purposely taken a general case in 
which the operation of rhythmical natural laws do not render the 
periodical recurrence of certain forms or configurations not 
merely a theoretical possibility but a fairly assured order. 
Suppose a system of homogeneous waves is being propagated 
along the surface of a liquid ; at a given instant the particles of 
the liquid in a certain place are in a certain configuration ; at the 
next instant they lose this configuration and take another ; at the 
third instant the particles reassume the first configuration. This 
is a case in which is involved the law of harmonic motion. But 
this is a special case upon which we cannot generalize ; we 
cannot say for instance that the particles of a dry, crushed leaf 
and those of a dissolved crystal will assuredly and periodically 
rearrange themselves into a similar leaf and a similar crystal 
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again. So far as these groups of particles are concerned those 
configurations are perhaps lost for ever. Yet even in such a 
general case we are not indisposed to hoping against hope. What 
has been possible once may be possible again : in the ceaseless 
permutations and combinations of the world-dust can w'e really 
send a crushed leaf or a dissolved crystal into eternal damnation ? 
May not the particles, now gone mad, wake up one fine morning 
of the millenium to find themselves drawn together by mysteri¬ 
ous family preferences and rehearse the long forgotten leaf or 
crystal again ? This is no poetry really, but one of the toughest 
tunes arising from the credulous cords of human nature. We do 
believe that what has been possible once may be possible again. 
We need not pause to inspect more narrowly the credentials of 
this belief ; but it is certain, at any rate, that possibility involved 
in this case is of the thinnest texture. Here the curvature 
between actuality and possibility is extreme. An appeal to 
direct reflection ought to settle this point also. 

The whole science of Probability hinges upon these degrees 
of curvature. The fundamental basis of quiescence and assurance 
is awareness as such ; this is the surest ground on which we 
stand. As ill luck would have it, consciousness has been trifled 
with in the history of thought even by men who have done most 
to enlighten us : it has been an epi-phenomenon, an accident or a 
function. But all this, I venture to think, must be attributed to 
the action of some lingering refracting media in our effort to flash 
light in upon reality. To me there is no probability about cons¬ 
ciousness as such : it is assurance itself : I cannot conceive it 
otherwise than as absolutely continuing, as complacently self- 
sufficient, as scrupulously maintaining its status quo. It is the 
level of no probability, not simply the level of minimum probabi¬ 
lity. It is only after ignoring the nature of consciousness that we 
think that more stretches of consciousness are possible to an 
actual stretch : in itself, apart from ignorance, it is the stretch 
and not a series of stretches at all ; hence, consciousness, apart 
from veiling, is unspeakably actual. Even attaching a possible to 
the actual in consciousness we cannot, as we have seen, create a 
difference of curvature between one stretch of consciousness as 
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such and another stretch. The Q.R. also we have represented 
by a right line : but it must be plainly seen that there is a mate¬ 
rial difference between Uo and' Q.R. The former being an 
absolutely simple, homogeneous condition of existence cannot be 
conceived as being either changed or undone : all known change 
presupposes diversity and differentiation. Let us try to imagine 
awareness as such as growing or ceasing and we should assuredly 
fail in our attempt. A thing or a condition must have a form, a 
configuration, before it can be thought as changing or ceasing. 
Q.R., however, is a condition of infinite diversity ; by our defini¬ 
tion it is quiescent no doubt, but there is everything in the 
conception of infinite diversity to tempt us to regard it either as 
the finished result, actual or possible, of a stupendous process, 
which need not grow further or as a temporary breathing place 
of world-evolution from where it is ready to take a fresh and 
vigorous start. Thus Q.R. may be either a statical result dyna¬ 
mically achieved, or a relatively stable height of the world-curve 
with a backward as well as a forward slope leading respectively 
to and from it. In either case, it is only through courtesy that 
we can let alone the Q.R. in the enjoyment of its doubtful 
quiescence. The metaphysical grandeur of the Q.R. has been 
superb, and humanity has gone upon its knees before it in 
unintelligent awe, but the mighty Q.R. has always been nervous 
in the calm, steady light of close inspection. The boundless 
plenum of experience—pure awareness—has indeed been an 
insufferably dull abstraction for most of us ; we crave for modes 
and forms ; we cannot stand the plenum itself. Nevertheless 
this plenum has no mystery about it— its very essence is to shine 
itself and make objects shine even as the sun shines itself and 
makes objects shine. The Q.R. is an absolutely ununder- 
standable condition which no imagination can depict, no cate¬ 
gories can reach and possess. In so far as we do understand it 
the Q.R. cannot be regarded as a condition of no probability : it 
is a condition from which extrinsic limitations have been sought 
to be removed : the Q.R. is the all-inclusive All; but where 
extrinsic limitations have been removed intrinsic limitations may 
■well remain. In the eye of logic it is a configuration, vast though 
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it be ; and in human experience configuration appears to be 
inveterately associated with change ; an absolutely changeless 
configuration is altogether foreign to our commonplace empiri¬ 
cal logic. From these considerations, which could be only very 
meagrely given here, it would appear that Uo and Q.R. should 
not be brought quite in a line with each other. There is a 
distinct falling off in absolute quiescence as we pass from the 
former to the latter, though the latter particularly involves the 
adjective ‘quiescent’ while the former is without it. 

We have been much involved in these metaphysical side 
issues. We have brought them in as illustrations ; but we 
cannot let our principles be eclipsed by their imposing illustra¬ 
tions. It is only in the passage from Uo to the other orders of 
universe that Probability is born. It is only then that we can 
ask questions like the following ; Given a condition of experi¬ 
ence, what probability is there of its continuing as it is ? A 
given condition of experience has disappeared, what probability 
is there of its turning up again ? Out of a number of fact- 
sections, which has the strongest probability of continuing ? 
Out of a group of fact-sections that have disappeared, which has 
the strongest probability of turning up again ? Probability 
necessarily implies a fall from the condition of absolute 
quiescence and absorption. From the degrees of curvature that 
we have already considered it will also appear that probability 
varies inversely as the quantity of the veil. In the dumb, alogi- 
cal fact itself it is all quiescent assurance and no probability.. 
The mental fact is one degree removed from the Fact, and it 
possesses a low curvature of actuality-cum-possibility. If the 
degree of probability be measured hy the element of certainty 
and repose involved in a case, we may say that mental life 
possesses the greatest probability ; it is more certain and self- 
sufficient than any other aspect of the Fact. ‘Certain’ in what 
sense ? Organic life and material existence arc progressively 
less assured planes. We have inverted the real order because we 
have inverted the standpoint of approaching and studying these 
planes. We look at the mind and life from the physical stand¬ 
point commonly ; hence matter seems to us to be criterion both. 
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of reality and quiescence ; matter is the most certain and real 
thing for us. But from the proper standpoint, viz., that of the fact 
itself, this appearance of certainty and reality in Matter is illusory, 
preposterous. The home of reality, the foundation of assurance, 
the basis of belief, are all in the Fact ; the more we veil it, the 
farther are we removed from this home, this foundation and this 
basis. Matter is the condition of maximum veiling, hence really 
we can accord to matter very little of reality and assurance. We 
must compare material with mental existence as regards these two 
characteristics not with the glasses of preconceived theories on, 
but in an essay of unsophisticated intuition. To such intuition 
Matter will surely appear as the condition of most ignorance and 
the place of the most complete delusion. In mental life, a fact- 
section is precisely what it appears to be : a feeling exists for 
the mind precisely as it is felt : there is aboslutely no difference 
between the appearance of a feeling and its reality— though of 
course there is all the difference between F and F', between a 
feeling as it is felt and as it is regarded in thought. In the 
material world, on the other hand, there is commonly a wide 
and perhaps unbridgable gulf between what a thing appears to 
be and what it may really be : yet the appearance is accepted 
as the reality. What I take as rest, is only apparent rest ; what 
1 take as simple, is only apparently simple ; what I take as exact, 
is only approximate. What I take as green colour in an object 
is perhaps nothing of the sort at all— it is only a vast assemblage 
of particles vibrating and propagating waves in the luminiferous 
ether ; and so on. I rely on the testimony of the senses ; but 
this testimony will give me no pause and sure ground. I am 
dislodged from the world of my natural and unaided senses 
to be cast bewildered into the heart of a world which knows 
only particles and their motions, a world that would fully 
satisfy Dynamics and mathematicians, but a world robbed of all 
taste, smell, touch, sound and sight. These are merely our own 
sensations which have of course their proper stimuli in the real 
physical world, but these proper stimuli are only particles 
dancing according to the bidding of the mathematicians. Now 
is the world of particles even a safe lodging place ? May not a 
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better and wiser science turn us out from this so-called real 
universe of ether and vibrating particles ? Hence Matter is not 
what it appears to be : it is ever deceiving and eluding us. 
Feeling never deceives and eludes, though thought about feelings 
may. If a feeling is quiescent, it is so ; there is no further 
question about it. If matter is quiescent, it is so only by 
appearance : we may question it and even may believe it as the 
reverse of fact. In the language of our science, feeling as feeling 
is a fact of P-emphasis : we take it without any reserve ; we 
allow nothing to stand between it and ourselves at least for one 
moment. Matter is feeling in a certain aspect : but here we do 
not take it without considerable reservations, without drawing 
a veil between it and ourselves While I have matter I fancy 
that I do not have it all or even as it is in itself ; it is an entity 
outside of me and independent of me. This strangeness 
which matter wears for me is attributable to the veil : it is a 
condition of V-emphasis. Organic life which seems to be inter¬ 
mediate between feeling and matter is to me the condition of 
spontaneity, activity. We seem now-a-days to have outgrown 
the stage in which humanity is unable to conceive activity apart 
from life : we are quite at home with blind, physical stress. 
Nevertheless life is still to us the condition of existence which 
brings into prominence the aspect of M— it is a condition of 
M-emphasis. This last point will smoothly introduce us to a 
discussion about the relation between Fact and Motion. 


13 . Fact and Motion 

I have now launched upon a very large subject, but within 
my present limits I can only deal with it in a very summary 
manner. What is the fundamental idea in motion ? Motion 
has been commonly regarded as a physical fact ; I need not go 
into the psychology of this fact ; but it is clear that motion pre¬ 
supposes both diversity and space, apart from the attending 
Subject whom we now completely ignore ; there must also be a 
reUtively fixed point of reference, pole or origin. There is no 
' clear discrimination of course in the feeling of motion of these 
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prerequisites : the elements surprise one another only in analytic 
thought : While 1 am witnessing the motion of a body I am 
generally innocent of a thought of these elements ; but then 
there is no talk, no science, about the feeling of motion. To 
understand motion I must undergo an analytic operation. Be¬ 
sides those prerequisites, experience of motion stands for a 
special feeling-series in me, a scries too which is chiefly physio¬ 
logically generated. Let this aesthetic series be Let the 
attending Subject be I, the relatively fixed point of reference be 
0, and space be S. In these we have of course enough elements 
of diversity. Then, the fundamental idea of Motion (M) can be 
represented by the following relation : 

M - f(S, 0, I, 2). 

where the sign of integration has been made to represent the 
peculiar synthesis of experience: experience of motion is thought 
as the integral of the various aspects symbolically stated within 
the brackets. There is no mysticism about the equation given 
above ; it professes to be nothing else than a simple statement 
of a very random psychological analysis. Yet it will presently 
appear that such a symbolical statement is not quite unprofitable. 
The above may fairly pass as a complete statement of motion. 
This we may call the polar equation of motion, since on the 
right-hand side we have stated the poles, aspects or elements 
which, we believe, are involved in a representative conception 
of motion. 

By supposition ^ stands for a certain aesthetic series ; it is a 
series, which being translated into objective language, gives me 
successively different positions — hence involving both Time and 
Space. Space has been especially mentioned in the equation ; 
Time which is presupposed by series as much, whether subjec¬ 
tive or objective, has not. We cannot regard the feeling-series 
as equivalent to the successively different positions : what I 
totally feel when I am witnessing the gradual displacement of 
a body cannot be equated, as reflection will plainly show, to 
the phenomenon of displacement itself. The phenomenon of 
gradual displacement is merely a physical rendering of the total 
21 
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feeling. If the displacement is D and the total feeling-series be 
2, we have evidently 

2 «= D + x. 

This X is an additional factor whose place meaning in the total 
feeling-series ought to be clear to reflection. Let us put o of 
ignorance, for x. Then, 2 = D. By ignorance, the feeling- 
series is made to represent an objective phenomenon, viz-, 
physical displacement. Evidently, the feeling-series may be 
taken in a narrow as well as in an extended sense. It may be 
made to swallow up the other factors of the equation of motion : 
the attending subject, the point of reference, as well as Space and 
Time, are elements which cannot strictly be regarded as external 
to the total experience of motion. The feeling-series may also 
be taken to mean, as it has been taken to mean in the equation, 
the peculiar muscular and visual sensation which successively 
appear in us as we are following a moving body. This latter is 
only an aspect of the total experience. For the purpose of our 
investigation let us take 2 in this narrower sense. Put 1 = 0 of 
ignorance ; then we have an equation of motion which being 
translated back into the language of common sense will mean 
this : 

Motion is a gradual displacement of a body in space regarded 
in reference to a relatively fixed point or condition. As a defini¬ 
tion it will beg the whole question perhaps ; but I do not offer it 
as one. 

Extensity of exfferience is a characteristic which is clear to 
intuition ; I directly feel the difference between a more extensive 
feeling and a less, a more massive consciousness and a less. This 
massiveness of experience is a feeling which it will be impossible 
to reduce to simpler, determinations. I have repeatedly represen¬ 
ted my concrete world of experience as an unbounded continuum : 
is not this feeling of unbounded continuum an experience of 
massiveness or extensity ? This massiveness supplies a quantita¬ 
tive basis for our experience. It is clear also that the physical 
mass is only an aspect of this massiveness of experience. Physi¬ 
cal mass is derived from fundamental massiveness by repeated 
ignorance The concrete All becomes by ignorance the pragmatic 
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fact— and a given physical mass is merely a pragmatic fact as 
will appear from a comparison of a physical mass with the entire 
experience which knows and sustains it. 

This massiveness together with another fundamental circums¬ 
tance of fact-life, viz., ceaseless drift or flow, supply as I have 
suggested, the quantitative basis of Fact. Without these two 
Fact could not be known as a quantity at all. Of these two, 
drift presuposes extensity. A particle as represented by a mathe- 
.matical point may drift and yet may not be an extended some¬ 
thing ; but drifting is surely not possible without an extended 
something wherein to drift. Now, extensity of experience is the 
original, the concrete datum, of Space ; and drift or flow is the 
concrete original of Time— Time is an experience of ceaseless 
flux from which we abstract as far as possible the matter of the 
flux : to us it is the form in which something can be known as 
flowing, by which a stretch of experience is broken into a series : 
but is this which something external to the experience which is 
supposed to be treated by it ? Do we not rather abstract the 
form from the matter, with which it forms a concrete whole ? As 
time is an abstraction apart from drift, so space is an abstraction 
apart from extensity. The Cartesian characterization of matter 
and thought as respectively extended and inextended substance 
is not after all so vital a difference as might appear. Thought 
may not be extended in a physical sense— it may not occupy 
space ; but it is a massive or extensive phenomenon nevertheless. 
Experience is always a condition of massive existence : even pure 
awareness we cannot but regard as a boundless plenum ; differen¬ 
tiations we may possibly think away, but we cannot conceive a 
state of experience in which it is absolutely contracted into a 
point: even the analogy of the point cannot serve us, for the 
point though having no magnitude has a position still, and if it 
has a position, where is it placed ? It is mainly on the strength of 
this basis of fundamental massiveness of experience that we have 
ventured to regard our various types of experience—not except¬ 
ing Uo—as universes : we can surely have no universes where we 
have no masses, spiritual or material. 

The relation between Extensity and Space, Drift and Time 
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need not be gone into more deeply in this volume : that would 
make our enquiry too psychological and too metaphysical even 
now. I confess, however, that I do not discover any fundamental 
difference between the one and the other. What I call the 
perception of space is really an experience of extensity : it is 
extensity appearing in a special form only. Comparing my 
continuum of experience at any moment and the perception of 
the physical universe I do not find any fundamental character 
which the one possesses and the other lacks : both appear to be 
essentially extended, though in somewhat different senses. From 
the concrete universe of experience in consciousness to the physi¬ 
cal universe in space the transition is not violent at all. To this 
view our Theory of Fact lends all the countenance that it can 
command. Too long and too recklessly have we quarrelled over 
the opposition between Thought and Matter : they are but two 
sections obtained by ignorance from the concrete Fact : this is 
extended ; Thought and Matter are extended. 

As Fact-extensity is the basis and original of Space, so Fact- 
drift is the basis and original of Motion or physical displacement. 
We have with some fulness gone into the nature of Fact-drift. 
What I have previously called thought-oscillation is one of the 
most interesting cases of this drift. The general nature of the 
drift is, however, given by the ceaseless forward sweep of the 
continuum conditioned by a continuous but variable backward 
sweep. Oscillation may indeed be regarded as a special case of 
this. Now, how does the special case differ from the general and 
original—I mean, how does Physical Motion differ from Fact- 
drift ? If we glance back at the equation of Motion given above 
we shall readily discover that in physical the factor 2 assumes a 
somewhat different value: physical motion involves either the 
intuition or the suggestion of a visual and muscular series. Does 
not Fact-drift also involve the intuition or the suggestion of a 
visual or muscular series ? Suppose I am imagining a continuum 
of experience as continuously changing ; this continuum may be 
cither an aspect of the physical universe, extended in Space and 
changing in Time ; or it may be an aspect of thought-universe, 
spread in Extensity and changing in Time; in the language of 
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fashionable psychology the continuum may either be an objective 
or a subjective experience. That drift in an objective experience 
is motion involving a visual and muscular series is a proposition 
that requires hardly to be stated. But can we say that drift in a 
subjective experience also may imply this ? 1 think I can answer 
it in the affirmative. 'The mind’s eye’ is not a mere Shakesperean 
figure of speech ; when I am imagining an extensive subjective 
experience as changing, I have continually to adjust my ‘inner 
eye' to appearing portions of the continuum : there is a shifting 
distribution of imaginative and attentive effort Now, I think 
every attentive effort, whether inwardly directed or outwardly, is 
normally attended in us with a muscular feeling ; also, every 
imaginative effort or introspective attempt is accompanied by a 
qwasi-visual feeling. 

Hence 2 is a factor that cannot be supposed to be absent 
altogether from the Fact-drift. Since Fact-drift is the general 
affair of which both subjective process and physical motion may 
be regarded as aspects, the factor just referred to should be given 
a general meaning. Muscular feeling and visual feeling are com¬ 
monly taken in a physical sense, and we perhaps do well in so 
taking them. Attentive effort is a consciousness not only very 
analogous to muscular feeling but even normally inseparably 
connected with it: there is a prominent family affinity between 
muscular activity and attention, and there is commonly always 
a presumption of the former involved in the latter: to verify 
this last statement we must carefully look into what are known 
as the physiological conditions and expressions of attention. But 
suppose we are enabled to connect attention with muscular 
activity ; is there not still a sufficiently wide difference between 
the two to justify us to set apart subjective process from physical 
motion ? That there is a material difference between these two 
aspects of Fact-drift is a proposition that can hardly be chal¬ 
lenged ; but I am endeavouring to bridge over the gulf between 
them as far as possible. It is the mysterious veil which makes 
near facts appear distant, distant facts appear near, similar facts 
appear as different and different facts appear as similar. Fact- 
drift in general— that is to say the process of the continuum of 
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€xperience— involves the consciousness of attentive effort and also 
a feeling that I cannot more plainly describe than as the feeling 
of following a process with the ‘mind’s eye’. Now I submit that 
between this consciousness of attentive effort involved in general 
fact-operation and muscular activity involved in the special case 
of physical motion there is no radical distinction ; and also 
between the feeling of the mind’s eye and that of the bodily eye 
there does not appear to me to exist any fundamental difference 
in so far at least as their psychological nature is taken. 

I have run the risk of being taken to task for playing fast 
and loose with such fairly clean— but conceptions as attention, 
muscular activity, introspection and visual perception. But as 
I have taken care to point out already the distinctions among 
these are real but not fundamental : attention and muscular 
activity may be regarded as different modes of the same kind of 
fact of experience, and so also introspection and visual percep¬ 
tion. I was endeavouring to explain physical Motion as a special 
case of Fact'Drift. An analytic expression for this latter will 
also involve the factor ^ ; now. in the case of physical Motion 
this factor assumes a different— but not fundamentally— value. 
Let Fact-Drift be denoted by the notation FD Then, since 
Fact-Drift is simply the continuum of experience in movement 
{ ME ), we may write down the following relation : 

FD=ME. 

Now, analytic thought will forthwith break up ME into three 
such factors as Extensity (e), an attending and witnessing Subject 
(I) and also a certain determinant aesthetic series which particu¬ 
larly renders consciousness a consciousness of movement or flow. 
Without Extensity or massiveness experience cannot be imagined 
as moving or flowing i no movement of experience again can be 
conceived without planting a statical point of reference and 
judgement in the midst of the flux, viz-, a self-distinguishing 
subject which witnesses and renders possible the thought of 
change without itself changing : this, I cannot but concede, is a 
thoroughly solid rock in Green’s metaphysics of knowledge. I 
must recognize, however, with James that the experience of drift 
such need not presuppose anything of the kind : I need not 
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require an unfailing and unchanging witness in me to change and 
to feel the change : but to conceive and imagine a process of 
change I have to bring in a factor which was not at all called for 
in simple feeling. 

Thus employing the sign of integration in the sense of the 
present section, we have 

ME - ( ( c, I, r ) 

This is an analytic account of the continuum of experience regar¬ 
ded as moving. First, put e = 0 of ignorance, and then put it ■= S 
or space. In plain language, let us substitute space for extensity, 
extension for massiveness : substitution clearly implies (1 ) 
veiling, ( 2 ) movement and { 3 ) presentation— implies VMP, 
Thus a special aspect is substituted for the general nature of 
experience, which means not that the general nature of experience 
can be .suspended at any moment, but that it is ignored and 
regarded by us differently. We have got extension in the place 
of extensity. Let us next treat the second factor, I. First, put 
it “ 0 of ignorance, and then = I, O. In the thought of physical 
Motion we undoubtedly require a relatively statical point of refe¬ 
rence, more palpably concrete than the metaphysical self-distin¬ 
guishing subject which was sufficient for the conception of a 
continuum in movement : either our own body or some other 
material object at comparative rest we take as our point of 
reference in conceiving physical displacement. But is the 
attending subject himself altogether in abeyance in the concep¬ 
tion of motion ? It is ordinarily very nearly ignored no doubt 
but not completely : hence in place of the bald metaphysical 
witness of the Drift we have a duality, viz., an attending subject 
(I) and some other tangible point of reference (O). Lastly, the 
feeling-series which characterizes a consciousness of drift must 
be first ignored and then given a somewhat different value (7') in 
order that we may have physical Motion in place of Drift. I need 
not pause to explain a distinction which ought to be patent to 
reflection : the series which is necessary for the conception of 
experience-drift merely, will not suffice for a conception of dis¬ 
placement in space. After performing these operations we have 
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FD = { (S, I. o, r ) 

•= Physical Motion, an expression which 
agrees with that given at the outest of the present section. 

We have now tried to connect Fact-Drift with Physical 
Motion. There is no essential difference between the two : the 
latter is only an aspect of the former. All Fact is extensive or 
massive : normally at least such is always the case. Fact is 
extended sometimes. The cloud of sense-perception is taken as 
an extended object ; the thought of the daffodil as it flashes 
upon the inward eye is taken as an extensive experience merely. 
I do not stumble upon any very fundamental difference between 
the two, however. Both are slightly different aspects of experi¬ 
ence or Fact, and I am inclined to think that both are connected 
together by laws which are alike in all essential respects in both. 
For example, if Motion applies to the material particle it applies 
also to feeling and thought. Even these move and not simply 
change. This is apparently a very wild proposition and would 
require a word of explanation. A material particle P moves from 
one place A to another B in space S. Does a feeling exist in 
space S ? Does a feeling exist in space ? Not in space exactly, 
but in an extensive continuum of experience of which Space is 
only an aspect. The continuum of experience includes space ; it 
includes everything ; nothing is foreign to it. Just imagine your 
continuum of experience at any moment— your entire conscious 
existence, and see how Space appears to be related to it. We 
shudder at the thought of a feeling being extended : we are too 
completely possessed by the bogey of Cartesian philosophy. But 
in the fullness and clearness of intellectual perception a feeling is 
extended ; a feeling is a section of the concrete Fact : this is 
normally always extensive, and extension is only an aspect of 
extensiveness. Such circuitous logic apart, let us seriously ask 
this : you say that patch of sombre cloud is extended while a 
placid reflection in your mind is not ; but what is that extended 
patch of cloud ? Is it not a feeling of your mind which you have 
objectified and localized ? Now, this objectification and locali* 
zation cannot surely render your feeling something other than a 
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feeling whatever your belief concerning it may be. Hence your 
patch of cloud is really equivalent to a feeling— it is only a prag¬ 
matic section of experience. What you call a placid reflection 
in your mind is also a feeling (I am using this term as meaning 
a section of experience)— a pragmatic section of experience. 
Hence the issue lies between one section of experience and an¬ 
other ; if one is admittedly extended— experienced as such— what 
can we mean by saying that feeling must be ipso jacto in- 
extended or nothing at all ? Indeed the wall of partition between 
Thing and Thought has been in some respects a most arbitrary 
and fantastic one : all differences exist among sections of experi¬ 
ence, and none between experience and something which is 
absolutely other than experience; this latter is simlply an utopian 
category. 

1 have already distinguished between vistas of experience 
and space. The former constitute what we have previously 
called Extensity or spiritual Extension. Space or objective 
extension is certainly not something external and foreign to 
this : it is only a pragmatic section. When I say I am feeling 
Space I am really feeling this spiritual Extension— the boundless 
continuum of experience : I ignore the real whole and fancy 
objective extension to be the fact for me : Space is born of 
ignorance. Now, let us answer the question that we have put to. 
ourselves : Does a feeling exist in Space like a material particle 
P ? It exists in the unbounded spiritual extension of conscious 
life, in the normal universe of our experience. My whole world 
is contained securely in this Spiritual Extension : Matter and 
Space and Motion are in it : You and other acting and reacting 
Subjects are in it : this as we have seen does not reduce us to 
Solipsism, for the self is only a pragmatic section of Fact, so that 
you, I and all other subjects are but pragmatic Foci in a curve of 
infinite dimensions : we are all in it and not it in any of us, Now, 
every feeling represents a condition of stress in this shoreless 
sea of experience : every pragmatic fact-section is a condition of 
disturbance in the Fact. The material particle in motion is a 
fact-section in regard to the objective continuum or Space ; 
hence the moving particle represents a condition of stress in 
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Space. Again, we can have no insular disturbance in the Fact, a 
disturbance completely exhausted in one part only. Every 
disturbance is propagated in the boundless spiritual Space, and 
this propagation surely implies the transference of a pragmatic 
section of experience from one position of the continuum to 
another. The transference however need not be taken to mean 
the actual translation of a part from one position to another : as 
in the propagation of an wave so in this the continuum is 
merely thrown into similar states of stress in different positions 
in successive moments. Thus the unbounded spirtual Space in 
you, I and all of us exist may be thrown into states of stress in 
which different positions simultaneously or successively. When 
you and I both see an orange and are similarly affected by it, we 
have, in the language of our theory, two different centres of a 
co-essential spiritual continuum taking nearly similar conditions 
of stress at the same time. At least such a conception is more 
in keeping with radical empiricism than the view which would 
describe the affair as a transaction between two similarly consti¬ 
tuted and disposed Subjects on the one hand and an external 
agency in space on the other. 1 his view does not make it clear 
where the Subjects stand and in what relation the external agency 
in Space stands to them. The phenomenon of action and reaction 
is ever a mysterious transaction, howsoever we may conceive the 
relations of you and me and the world. But surely nothing is 
gained by mystifying the issue still further. 1 prefer to take 
you and me and the world in the universe of Fact, and explain 
by the way the co-presentation of an orange in you and me as a 
case of similar or nearly similar conditions of stress arising in 
the same boundless tissue of Fact. We all live, move and have 
our beings in a co-essential spiritual stuff: even Matter and 
Motion cannot really be so alien as we commonly take them 
to be. 

Now, not only can two similar conditions of stress be 
induced in two different places or centres in this co-essential 
spiritual stuff, but a condition in one place or centre in the stuff. 
This does not mean, as already hinted before, the actual trans¬ 
ference of a pragmatic section from one position to another in 
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the continuum : it means that two or more different positions of 
the continuum are thrown into similar conditions of stress in 
successive moments. In the language of common sense what 
disappears in a place of the continuum now reappears— with 
certain limitations of exact resemblance of course— in a future 
time. It means also, and I draw prominent attention to this, 
that a condition of stress that has appeared in me ( A-centre ) 
now will have a tendency to be transferred to you ( B-centre ) : 
no disturbance I can keep absolutely confined to myself or a 
given centre in the continuum ; it has always a tendency to go 
over to other centres. The co-essential stuff plays the part 
which baraday’s dielectric medium plays between two centies of 
electric disturbance : indeed the dielectric medium, ether and so 
on, is only an abstract segment of the spiritual stuff, and electric 
disturbance is only an abstract aspect of lact-disturbance. The 
above of course supplies a basis for Thought-transference, Hypno¬ 
tic Suggestion, and so forth, which are steadily gaining ground 
even in the Western world in spite of the waves of scepticism 
and discredit which have occasionally swept past them. 
Thought-transference, however, does not mean that a thought in 
my mind actually passes over to your mind ; but that a condi¬ 
tion of stress which represents a given thought in me is propaga¬ 
ted to you through a spiritual medium in which both you and 
I live, feel and think. The condition of stress represents but is 
not equivalent to the thought in you and me, as the condition 
' of stress which causes two similar complete waves in a fluid 
may be the same, the same energy being transferred from the 
first to the second, and yet the two waves are different inasmuch 
as the vibrating particles which produce the first are not those 
which produce the second. Thus we can save the face of the 
Subjectivity of a feeling : feeling is subjective in one form and 
objective in another. Feeling is subjective in so far as I feel 
it and nobody else can feel what I feel : the particles of the 
continuum of Fact ( I should not however be taken to declare 
for mind-dust in using this convenient figure of speech ) which 
vibrate in me do not leave their mean positions absolutely and 
go over to any other subject. ' Feeling is objective in so far as the 
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condition of stress which causes it in me may pass on to you 
through the unfailing medium of an all-embracing Over-Soul, 
and produce in you a feeling more or less akin to mine. The 
hard and fast demarkation that feeling is subjective and thing 
objective is after all only a myth : thing is objective as well as 
subjective, and feeling is subjective as well as objective ; both 
are pragmatic aspects of the fact of experience. The subject is 
too large and too engrossing to be dealt with in a coursory 
manner : the theory of the relation between Fact and Motion 
outlined above will however be found to be, in future volumes, 
one of the main planks not only of the Doctrine of Mysticism 
but of such a commonplace problem of science as Perception. 
To my thinking, no intelligible and consistent account of 
Perception can be given without postulating the Spiritual Stuff 
in which all subjects and objects live, and the propagation of 
a condition of stress from one centre to another in the Stuff. 
After we have definitely identified Fact with Experience we 
cannot afford to be frightened by the consequences of our own 
proposition. 

It should be further observed in passing that Newton’s Laws 
of Motion upon which the whole science of Dynamics and 
Dynamical and Physics rests are not altogether foreign to the life 
of the concrete Fact. The First Law states that everybody 
perseveres in its state of rest or of moving uniformly in a straight 
line, except in so far as it is made to change that state by exter¬ 
nal forces. This Law enables us to ascertain where there are no 
external forces acting on a body. Here we have really the 
foundations of Fact-persistence exposed to view : Fact persists in 
its own state— such is its innate tendency. Persistence in a 
given state is the essence of Fact, the ceaseless flux is only an 
accident. U® and the Quiescent Real do persist in their given 
states : my concrete universe at any moment is perpetually 
giving way. Yet even in the latter we cannot deny the tendency 
to persistence any more than we can deny the tendency to persis¬ 
tence of a material system which is yielding to the influences of 
external agencies : remove these influences and the system will 
continue to go on precisely in the state, whether of rest or of 
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motion, in which it has been left by the influences withdrawn, 
unless and until it is acted upon again by external agencies. The 
material system cannot change without being disturbed : this is 
its inertia in one aspect and its spontaneity in another. It cannot 
change but can and does persist : if to become is an activity, to 
continue to be is also one. This virtue of persistence is not 
peculiar to the material system but is of the essence of Fact itself 
out of which matter is carved by abstraction or limitation of the 
data. In Uq and Q.R., as already hinted, we have this tendency 
to persistence of the Fact unopposed : these do persist in their 
states and cannot change, and the reason is fundamentally the 
same as in the case of the material system left to itself. In the 
•case of those two orders one can conceive no external influences, 
for nothing can be imagined to be external to awareness as such 
and to a universe in which all is quiescently actual and nothing is 
possible. This indeed is not a dynamical explanation of a meta¬ 
physical truth : the persistence of Matter in its own state is 
simply an illustration of the persistence of Fact. 

The two orders referred to above cannot change because we 
cannot imagine any external influences operating on them ; but 
what about our own concrete universe of Fact at any moment ? 
This surely is an infinite fact— all-inclusive— yet it is known as 
perpetually changing ; have we not ourselves conceived our 
universe as in a state of ceaseless flux ? What external forces can 
possibly make it change ? In the first place, we do commonly 
oppose our universe to a vaster universe our actual to the possi¬ 
ble : the actual includes all, but is believed to be limited by the 
possible : this is how it is distinguished from the Q.R. The 
infinitude of my actual fact at any moment is thus relative and 
not absolute : one category is still limited by another, being by 
becoming, actual by the possible. Hence we can conceive 
•external causes inducing changes in the given state of our conti¬ 
nuum of experience. In the second place, the conception of flux 
which we have applied to the continuum of fact does not apply 
to it in its concrete entireness ; this is absolutely alogical and 
uncommunicating : we cannot certainly say that Fact changes. 
Change is an idea which we apply to the sum of fact-sections. 
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the aggregate of features that we can discriminate in the conti¬ 
nuum. More commonly also we know and think our pragmatic 
fact-sections : s changing. In either case, what we attribute 
change to is a magnitude sensibly short of the infinite ocean of 
awareness in which fact-sections rise, toss and die away like 
waves. The extent of the sum of fact-sections is limited by, 
overlapped by the extent of my concrete existence. Hence 
external influences can be imagined as operating in regard to this 
sum. I have put the case in an argumentative form, but surely 
it caTinot be set at rest without making an appeal to reflection. 
Change is always applicable to a sectional object— it must be 
conceived in reference to something, whether it be Uo, or Q.R., 
or the Self-distinguishing Subject of Green, which does not 
change : an absolutely all-pervading existence opposing itself to 
nothing can be lived and felt undoubtedly, but it cannot be 
known and conceived as changing. How it is lived and felt is 
inconceivable and unspeakable. 

Without yet venturing into obscurer metaphysics let us give 
a moment's thought to Newton’s second Law of Motion. Change 
of Motion (that is to say, momentum ) is proportional to the 
impressed force (that is to say, impulse ), and takes place in the 
direction in which the force is impressed. This gives us a 
measure and direction of the change after a body has been acted 
upon by external forces. This also is a special application of the 
general law which governs fact-operations, viz- Every fact- 
operation is adequate to the cause which produces it, and is 
produced in the direction of the cause. ‘Adequate’ is of course 
a vaguer substitute for ‘proportional’, but the underlying sense 
need not be laid bare. 'Direction' means ‘in the line and nature 
of the cause. Change is adequate to the cause and is produced 
in its line : change cannot be away from or contrary to the cause. 
This belief regarding fact-operations is the prototype and basis of 
the belief which is formulated by the Second Law. 

The Third Law tells us that action in the material system is 
always in the nature of a Stress. Reaction is always equal and 
opposite to action, that is to say, the actions of two bodies upon, 
each other arc always equal and in opposite directions. Action 
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and Re-action are the partial aspects of a Stress, and these two 
aspects have been related by the third Law. That all force is of 
the nature of stress— such as the tension of a rope and the pres¬ 
sure of two bodies against each other— is also a proposition that 
touches the foundations of the Fact. All physical theories— 
whether relying upon action at a distance or upon impalpable 
intervening substances— constitute on the whole a Philosophy of 
Stress in its material aspect. In the preceding sections we have 
developed, somewhat hastily, a Philosophy of Stress in the con¬ 
crete aspect, or in relation to the Fact. All operation in the 
continuum of Fact is in the nature of stress, involving action and 
reaction, and I even make bold to suggest that these two aspects 
are equal and opposite in the Fact also. Herein is contained the 
germ of the Hindu doctrine of Karma which I propose to examine 
in a future volume. I may also note in passing that the primor¬ 
dial agitation in consciousness is the primordial stress which has 
set lessons to all the stresses in science: it is closely akin to 
Schopenhauer’s Will, though essentially it is a stress in consci¬ 
ousness and not a mere universal blind impulse which has swelled 
into consciousness in you and me Of the nature of the stress I 
have been content to say nothing more in the present essay than 
that it is the Triad PMV. 

Newton’s three laws bring out to my mind these three 
aspects of the stress respectively. The first law which will have 
a body left to itself continue in its own state brings out promi¬ 
nently the aspect of Presentation. Indeed, we have already 
adverted to the peculiarly close connexion between Persistence 
and Presentation. If left to itself, a body will continue to remain 
as it is presented ; and conversely, so long as a body continues 
to remain as it has been presented, it is left to itself. The first 
law assigns therefore when a thing is simply presented without 
being made to change. The second law assigns when and how 
a thing is made to change from a given condition of presentation. 
This therefore peculiarly involves the Principle of Movement. 
Lastlv, the third law which tells us that every force, or for the 
matter of that, every action is in the nature of stress, brings out 
to my mind the aspect of veiling. Action is really more concrete 
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and complex than we commonly take it to be: when we know 
that A is acting on B, we commonly forget or ignore that B is 
reacting on A with a force equal and opposite to that of A. 
Action, whether spiritual or material, is thus always a double¬ 
sided or rather many-sided affair : in its concreteness it is a phe¬ 
nomenon of infinite and inextricable complexity : even physical 
and mathematical analysis simplifies matters by abstraction or 
limitation of the data: even such great masters of analysis as 
Laplace, Lagrange and Gauss would find their work impossible 
without first drawing a veil round about then to shut out the 
infinite and inscrutable. Hence the third law appears to me to 
emphasize the aspect of V. 

But cannot a Fact change except in so far as it is acted upon 
by external forces ? Cannot a fact change spontaneously ? We 
have previously suggested that Fact possesses the nature of 
matter as well as of Life, and it has been commonly thought that 
the essence of the latter is in spontaneity ; now, if Fact possesses 
also the nature of Life, we cannot think of a rigorous application 
of Newton’s First Law to the Fact. That this law is not al¬ 
together foreign to the constitution of fact in general we have 
ourselves been somewhat anxious to maintain ; but does not 
fact also exceed the physical bounds of this law ? This indeed 
is one of the deepest and crucial questions of philosophy ; upon 
its solution hangs the fate of such momentous problems as 
creation, free-will and necessity, and so on. Within our present 
limits we can bestow on it only a passing notice however. For 
every change in a given portion of matter we must presuppose 
an adequate impulse or ‘impressed force’; this seems to be the na¬ 
tural law prevailing in the universe of atoms, their configurations 
and displacements : but shall we part with this law in mounting 
up into the realms of Life and Spirit ? Mechanical explanations 
of the phenomena of life are not quite rare and unpromising ; 
the actions of a vital tissue might possibly be explaiped ade¬ 
quately in terms of molecules, their configurations, disposable 
energy and the actions of stimuli, as the action of a Newton’s 
‘machine’, can be with the aid of his three laws and dynamics 
-based thereupon; perhaps spontaneity in the living cell may be 
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dispelled one day living our mechanical account of life all 
complete. But we have admitted 'disposable energy’ as one of 
our terms ; does this correspond to be ‘potential energy' of phy¬ 
sics, which term was naturalized by Prafessor Rankine, and which 
means the energy which a material system posseses in virtue 
of configuration only, and by which it can do work in passing 
from the given configuration into another. Let us assume that 
Spencer’s disposable energy in the vital tissue rougly corresponds 
to this : can we now say that the tissue can be spontaneously 
active ? That the tissue can act absolutely in the absence 
of all external stimuli is a position that is not only hard but 
impossible to establish ; Life like matter can never be left com¬ 
pletely to itself: now, if Life is always exposed more or less 
to the influences of its environment, how shall we prove that a 
given action of a living tissue is really spontaneous and not a 
reaction provoked by the separate or accumulated actions of its 
environment ? It may be difficult to connect a particular reaction 
of the organism with a particular action of its environment at 
any time; the organism may also appear to act absolutely, or of 
its own accord. But the default of a ready explanation in the 
first case in the appearance of absolute action in the second, 
do not prove spontaneity. That the reaction of the tissue to the 
stimulus does not seem to be quantitatively adequate, that great 
stimuli sometimes produce but slight effects and small stimuli 
invoke tremendous responses, is a fact that need not conflict 
with the mechanical account of life. We must remember that 
even in physics we have commonly to reckon with potential 
energy between the two sensible aspects of the transaction : the 
application of a spark to a quantity of dry gun-powder is followed 
by a thundering explosion; how much disproportionate the re¬ 
action appears to the action ! What the spark has done is the 
throwing of the molecules of the gun-powder from a given confi¬ 
guration into another, and by this passage the powder does 
mighty work with the potential energy contained in the given 
configuration : the impressed force has roused from slumber a 
vast quantity of molecular force, is added on to it-, and the effect 
that is produced is just adequate to the total force behind it. 

22 
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Can we not explain the apparently spontaneous, self-initiated 
and disproportionate actions of the living tissue on similar lines 
by requisitioning and drawing upon the disposable energies of 
the centres ? Every current that finds its way into the brain at 
length finds a way out; can we not say conversely that every 
current that finds a way out of the brain must have first found a 
way into it ? 

We arc being gradually allured into the thick of the discuss¬ 
ion : but let us rather be on our guard and content to note that 
in spite of the appalling complexity of the data mechanical 
explanation of life is not altogether an absurd business. The 
disposable energy is the obscurer counterpart of potential 
energy ; the latter has ordinarily its exact mechanical equivalent. 
The potential energy also involves an element of mystery : 
energy is due either to motion or to configuration : the former is 
kinetic and the latter is potential energy; but we are not a whit 
enlightened by it ; how can a given configuration (apart from 
even molecular motion such as heat) contain energy ? Energy is 
known and measured by the work it does; how can a state of 
matter which can be represented by a configuration merely— 
a state of no work — contain the possibility, basis and motive of 
work ? Now, however strongly I might have put the case for 
vital mechanism, I venture to think that spontaneity lurks in the 
midst of the exactest mechanism which dynamical physics has 
been proud to glorify. Even matter is spontaneous not merely 
in the sense that it resists and tends to persist in the own given 
state, but also in the sense that it lends to change and even to 
select. I thus vote for certain types of Modern Pluralism, but I 
bring down the wrath of the mighty physicist on my poor 
theory. Matter is larger than what can be recognized by the 
physicist : he has abstracted. The potential energy which does 
not reside in visible or invisible motion of matter but is con¬ 
tained mysteriously in the configuration of particles is larger and 
more mysterious than he has thought. He can ordinarily take 
note of, measure and compare only a part of the total energy of 
configuration : he has veiled the whole and accepted only a 
fragment. He can possess an equation of energy only by a 
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limitation of the data. The stone and the earth removed from 
each other possess a potential energy, due to a particular con¬ 
figuration, which can be measured by taking into account the 
work expended in lifting the stone from the earth and also the 
work done in bringing it back to the earth. But are we sure that 
the total energy of configuration is precisely what we have 
shown in this equation ? The electrormagnetic energies have 
been left out of account by pardonable simplification ; and are 
we really able to say that we may possess a complete catalogue 
of the energies of configuration of a given material system ? If 
the constitutional dynamical stock of matter is larger than what 
we may ever be able to exhibit in our physical equations, how 
can we be sure that a given portion of matter reacts only in so 
far as it is acted upon by external forces, that its change of 
position or configuratioii is not due to an impulse acting from 
within, an impulse which remains over as a residuum after we 
have subtracted what ordinarily passes as the potential energy of 
a material system ? This balance of inner impulse, which we 
ignore in the abstract treatment of dynamical physics, may cons¬ 
titute the Spontaneity of Matter. Hence Newton’s First Law is 
approximately rather than absolutely correct as a theory of 
Matter. If the total disposable energy inhering in the constitu¬ 
tion of a given portion of matter be E, and the potential energy 
that can be ordinarily computed in our physical equations 
regarding it be V, and spontaneity be S, then this last may be 
defined as 

E-V = S. 

The question is a difficult one and cannot be settled off-hand 
either by a priori reasoning or empirical. Is matter ever known 
to be eccentric in its conduct ? Can we not always expect to 
explain a given behaviour of matter fully and adequately as a 
dynamical resultant ? It is difficult to meet questions like these 
and satisfy them. I have ventured to think that what we 
commonly propose to study as a given behaviour of matter is an 
abstraction of its octucil behaviour, and that therefore in its 
dynamical account we ignore a component factor, viz-, what we 
have just put down as S. If the magnitude and direction were 
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known accurately a full dynamical account of the phenomenon 
could in all cases be given, however. 

I have purposely refrained from going into the deeper 
foundations of the problem. I shall here make a few categorical 
statements, however. Matter is an aspect of fact; and as fact is 
spontaneous, selectiye. Matter cannot afford to be so absolutely 
bound and drtermined, so utterly a sport of external forces, as 
we commonly take it to be. A certain residual energy resides in 
Matter after we have sought to explain its conduct by the factors 
■of external impulse, kinetic energy and energy of configuration ; 
this residual energy explains the eccentricities, aberrations of its 
■actual conduct. Theoretically, this stock of constitutibnal energy 
•of matter is unlimited ; it is a starting proposition (one that 
would provoke the opposition of some types of Modern Plura¬ 
lism, though perhaps it would accord with the pluralism of 
Leibnitz ) that the whole universe really lives in a particle, that 
the infinitesimal is only the infinite taken with a change of sign, 
so that what appears as vis viva in the universe inheres in the 
particle as constitutional energy. Practically however, it is 
enough if the constitutional energy of a system is-.larger than 
what is known and calculated as potential energy. Fact which 
is unbounded, having therefore nothing external to it, appears to 
move or change : we cannot say of course that it moves or 
changes exactly, but what it does cannot be otherwise thought 
and described than as moving or changing. Now, if it changes 
not by the operation of any external impulse, it must change by 
inherent impulse or spontaneously ! I believe that my fact is 
limited by a co-efficient of possibilities, but this does not prove 
that there if actually something external to my fact at any 
moment : the co-efficient is internal and not external to the fact, 
though in belief it is projected out of the fact and conceived as 
conditioning or fulfilling it from outside. In the present section 
I have stretched Newton’s First Law to cover the fact by 
pointing out how we believe that there is something external to 
it. But my meaning is clear. Of Uo or pure consciousness we 
cannot say properly that it is either absolutely determined or 
absolutely spontaneous : movement by pure external impulse or 
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pure internal is utterly inconceivable in relation to it ; it cannot 
be conceived as moving ; nothing external to it and no impulse 
connected with it can be conceived. Spontaneity is bound up 
with Stress, and can have therefore no place in an order of 
existence in which no stress exists. Stress has been vaguely 
connected with Will in this essay ; hence spontaneity is the 
essence and manifestation of Will : hence also, if my analysis of 
Matter is correct, even Matter wills. Between Spontaneity and 
Martineau’s Will there is a difference no doubt, but the former 
is wider than the latter and need not exclude it. 

Stress is a condition of experience which involves polarity 
and PMV. Indeed PMV and their mutual dependence give 
the essence of Stress in the life of the fact. By necessary 
applications of the Principle of Veiling we have what are called 
Aspects of Stress. The aspects of physical stress such as 
tension, pressure, and so on are commonplaces, but in this 
fundamental science we must note—we have hardly any room, 
here to discuss—the three natural aspects of Stress : P-Stress, 
M-Stress, V-Stress. We have characterized the aspects accor¬ 
ding to the peculiar emphases in them. A story of the Stress 
in fact we have outlined in the foregoing sections, but the 
metaphysics of the Stress 1 reserve for future treatment. A 
more systematic treatment of the connexion between our theory 
of Stress and the principal dynamical theories of Matter and 
Motion will also be attempted in the continuation of the Series. 

In Uo there is no stress ; in the Q.R. with its infinite 
richness all displayed we may suppose that there is on stress 
either, though this latter case is not quite as undisputed as the 
former. All ordinary experiences involve stress. Can there be 
stress, for example, in Ea or an experience accentuated at a 
feature a ? Yes ; accentuation means heightening of the potential 
of a point in the continuum. ‘Potential’ is the tendency of a 
condition of experience to revert to the level of absolute 
quiescence E° or at least Q.R. Compare this idea with what 
has been given of ‘psychic potential’ ( fact-potential would be a 
corrector expression ) in the opening sections of this essay. 
The potential of E° is zero, and that of Q.R. may be either zero- 
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or infinite. A condition of experience in stress is continuousiy 
tending to a condition of experience in quiescence ; this ten¬ 
dency is a variable and is function of the distance ( as apprehen¬ 
ded ordinarily by intuition ) of a given condition of experi¬ 
ence from the condition of E® or Q.R. Without sallying into 
psychology I may say at once, as I have said herebefore, that P, 
next to pure consciousness, is particularly connected with 
•quiescence and persistence, so that we may have orders of fact- 
potential according to orders of presentative emphasis in emperi- 
ence. For example, perception, memory, ideation, imagination 
will be successively ascending orders of potential. Now, since 
Stress varies directly as Potential we may say that these classes of 
phenomena are in ascending orders of Stress. We have already 
discussed the peculiar quiescence of perception as compared 
with the stress of idea, and also the compromise of quiescence in 
■a complex in which impressions rub shoulders with ideas. 

I promised to revert to the question in the sequel, but I am not 
able to redeem my promise in -the present essay. Before 
■closing this section I should invite attention to the conception of 
‘conservative system’ in dynamics. “When the nature of a 
material system is such that if, after the system has undergone 
any series of changes, it is brought back in any manner to its 
•original state, the whole work done by external agents on the 
system is equal to the whole work done by the system in over¬ 
coming external forces, the system is called a Conservative 
System.’’ This is Clerk Maxwell; I might also quote Thompson 
•and Tait. Now, what is this going back to the original State ? Is 
this not connected with the fundamental idea of fact-potential ? 
The answer ought to be an important one, yet I will not pause 
for it. 


14. Fact and Mathematics 

The general connexion of fact with Number and Magnitude 
’is a topic too metaphysical for the ends of the present essay. It 
is abundantly clear from the conception of fact, however, that 
Number does not pertain to the concrete fact. Even a fact that 
•especially relates to a thought of number is not a numerical fact 
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itself. We cannot even say that a concrete fact is one ; the indes¬ 
cribable unity-in-variety that we have attributed to it is after all 
only our thought and description of the concrete fact. When I 
am having a fact and noting its numerical nature, I have gene¬ 
rally an oscillatory stress between the alogical fact innocent of 
number and the logical fact which, though itself being also 
alogical in its concreteness, involves a thought of number. A 
‘numerical fact’ is felt no doubt; and what is felt in it may be the 
basis of, but not equivalent to, a thought of number. 

Number is born in the cycle PMV as applied to the fact. 
Suppose we have a given stretch of experience : by the operation 
of veiling as explained before this given stretch must be first 
resolved into a configuration or a series before the category of 
number may bear upon it. So long as it is an unbounded stretch 
merely, it can be thought of neither as one or as a manifold. To 
reckon a particular part of a continuum as one and a particular 
other as two, and so on, pragmatic fact-sections must arise in 
place of the concrete fact— not displacing it altogether which is 
impossible but eclipsing it— and each such fact-section must 
be taken note of successively. Try for example to count the 
fruits of a plant as it has been totally presented in experience, or 
the ticks of a clock upon the wall. Surely the veil is prominent 
in the birth of Number. Since PMV is the statement of the 
Fact-Stress, we may say that Number is born in Stress. To clear 
reflection, there are degrees of the applicability of the category of 
Number to Fact. If we start with bare consciousness as such and 
mount up to the reviewing fact, we find that the category is not 
uniformly applicable or inapplicable throughout. At the starting 
point of Uo the category is absolutely inapplicable—pure aware¬ 
ness is neither one nor many ; Q.R. is a sort of manifold to our 
imagination, but since it is quiescently actual it must be, as we 
think, an experience lost in the infinite wealth of its features, and 
not allowing a review of itself as infinite : it is complacently and 
alogically infinite. In our own concrete fact there is no doubt an 
intuitive discrimination of features, but such discrimination is 
hardly enough for a thought of number. Number fully appears 
in F' or reviewing fact. Accordingly, we might almost speak 
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of a Number-curve. Unity is born upon a single application of 
the veil to the Fact. This would be circular metaphysical defini¬ 
tion, but it may be inexceptionable as a precise statement of the 
form. More properly we might say that we come to think of a 
fact as one after there has been a complete revolution of the 
cycle P.M.V. in relation to it : a presented fact is veiled, and 
moves to represent itself or a section of it as one. For the repre¬ 
sentation of a fact as two, or two fact-sections in a fact, two such 
revolutions of the cyclic operation will be needed. I appeal to 
reflection. 

Many in relation to the Fact is born from a plural repetition 
of the cyclic operation. The case in which I seem to apprehend 
at a glance the manifoldness of the starry heavens for example, is 
only an apparent exception to the principle. In the first place, 
the rotations of the cyclic operation may be more swift than we 
may ordinarily care to think : a fact may have been several times 
presented, veiled and represented without our suspecting any¬ 
thing of the kind. Take for example the oscillation of regard 
in a normal kind of perception. The rotations of the cycle need 
not be sub-conscious, however. Pragmatic consciousness has 
been very commonly mistaken for actual consciousness, and this 
is mainly responsible for the philosophy of the unconscious. 
In the second place, where we do apprehend the many in a 
twinkle of the eye— though as I have just pointed out the case 
is not altogether free from doubt— our perception of manifold 
is an acquired perception and not an original one ; the conception 
of many having been obtained originally by repeated veiling 
and unveiling comes to inhere in us as an empirical disposition, 
and when a basis for a configuration or a series has been presen¬ 
ted in experience, as in the example of starry heavens, the idea 
of many is supplied forthwith as a superstructure. Looking at 
the heavens I know it as a configuration : this does not mean 
that a thought of configuration comes from a single operation 
of the veil always as apparently in this case, but because a 
thought of configuration developed originally by repeated ope¬ 
rations of the veil has become a permanent possession of the 
mind— a sort of readily available category— which has simply 
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been brought to bear upon an adequate basis that has been ac¬ 
tually given viz, the intuitively discriminated features of the 
heavens. If we represent the cyclic operation by ^(^). then. 
Many = n^(^). In the case of the starry heavens where we 
appear to read the whole pictute in a twinkle, n is what I call, 
in the light of the foregoing explanation, a potential number, that 
is to say, a number gathered from previous experiences. 

Infinity will not surely require infinite rotations of the cycle. 
It is born in quite another way. It arises from an ignorance of 
the pragmatic features of the Fact at any moment and an un¬ 
reserved acceptance of the dimensions of the concrete. The finite 
pragmatic is born from a reverse operation. This again is no 
definition or explanation of the infinite. I make haste to admit 
that there is perhaps no real explanation of such categories as 
unity, plurality, infinity and so on. It should be further obser¬ 
ved that infinity is not a mere negative conception obtained by 
thinking away the limits of the finite. From our theory of Fact 
it is clear that the reviewing fact, if not too narrowly pragmatic, 
knows a fact as an infinite-finite-complex— as Ii'^, so that both the 
categories are obtained by abstraction or veiling of the concrete. 
Of infinite we have already distinguished two varieties : An 
infinite which admits of direction and rival categories ; as an 
infinite line in the positive direction and an infinite line in the 
negative; Space is infinite and so is also Time. An infinitude 
which does not admit of direction and is not limited by rival 
infinities may be distinguished as absolute. Fact including the 
co-efficient of possibilities, conceived as opposed or limited by 
nothing whatever, may be regarded as absolute infinity. It is 
also an engaging question as to whatever we may not have 
orders of infinity analogous to those of infinitesimal. 

When the Values of two quantities A and B are made to 
approach each other so closely that ultimately their difference 
becomes smaller than any assigned value however small, their 
difference may be regarded as an infinitesimal. Smallness 
presupposes considerable pragmatic accentuation of the conti¬ 
nuum of experience which is normally not only extensive but 
unbounded : this extensive experience must be accentuated at a 
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tract with marked concentration in order that this tract may be 
regarded as small : the greater the concentration of emphasis of 
regard the greater is the contraction or smallness of the section 
apprehended : a point in a continuum is the position of greatest 
concentration of emphasis : the whole mental stress has to be 
focussed as it were in order that one may have an apprehension 
or a thought of a point. Abandonment to the concrete fact as a 
whole means a more or less uniform distribution of the stress 
over the continuum. The orders of smallness will roughly 
correspond to the orders of the concentration of the stress. 
Infinitesimal implies the maximum presentation of a part and 
minimum presentation or maximum ignorance of the whole. 
Leibnitz’s principles of Infinitesimal quantities lie at the founda¬ 
tions of Calculus, but I have no space to go into them in the 
present essay. 

Continuity, again, is a topic which is supremely important 
in mathematics, but to the treatment ot this I have no room to 
devote either in the present volume. This has received some 
measure of attention in the foregoing sections, however. Abso¬ 
lute continuity, or continuity of experience as such can never 
be conceived as broken by discontinuities : it is independent of 
the kind of stress that may be operating in experience in a given 
period : we have no gap in experience, though kinds of experi¬ 
ence are continuously rising and subsiding. The other kind of 
continuity relates to the kind of stress which determines the 
nature of experience at a given time, and is a function of this 
stress. The kind of stress is settled partly by the intuitive 
nature of the continuum and partly by pragmatic operations 
upon it: the continuum is ceaselessly changing, it is also dis¬ 
played as a variety of features : now, what changes, though 
different, and what features, though different too, will be 
regarded by me as constituting the same kind of stress ? While 
I am writing this essay I feel that I have the same kind of stress 
and that also my experience is continuous, though surely the 
pulses which make up my present series or the features which 
compose my configuration of the moment are various. This 
indeed is the psychology of classification upon which I need not 
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dwell. If from the writing of this essay 1 turn to the eating of 
my breakfast I feel that one kind of stress has been substituted 
for another and that my experience has been discontinuous. 
Suppose a and ^ are the conditions which determine the kind of 
stress (S) which operates in me at any time (t), then continuity 
(C) of experience may obviously be represented as follows : 

Suppose now that Ct — Ct' >= —$>{/(«', /3')} = o of 

ignorance. What will be the meaning of this equation ? It is 
this : If'for two periods t' and t', two sets of slightly differing 
conditions, («, /S) and («', /S'), have caused in my experience 
two states of stress differing from each other so slightly that 
their difference any be neglected pragmatically ( this is the 
meaning of zero), then the difference between the two conti¬ 
nuities or stretches may also be neglected, and the two regarded 
as practically constituting the same continuity. This I propose 
to call the fundamental equation of continuity. The above 
equation can be easily extended to a conception of Universal 
Continuity. 

The conception of Limits I have freely used in my previous 
investigations. I have also casually distinguished between two 
fundamental kinds of Limits, viz-, the Limit of evanescence 
( zero ), and the Limit of Excrescence ( infinity ). Zero or 
evanesscence should be taken to mean in the Science of Fact 
ignorance or veiling ; hence this conception is elastic and will 
clearly admit of degrees of variability. Absolute nothingness is 
a notion that we have characterized as chimerical : consciousness 
of existence as such is the irreducible minimum of experience. 
Nothingness is therefore only pragmatic or relative nothingness. 
If a given thing is E?)(x), where E represents the inalienable 
datum of experience, then E^(x) = 0 really means that the 
inalienable datum has been ignored, and also that we have ^(y) 
in place of the original function, and finally that <l>{x)—<j>{y) = 
pragmatically considerable. Take for example the dissolution 
of a crystal in a liquid. The crystal has vanished when it has 
completely dissolved. But the permanent basis of experience 
as such (E) which supports the crystal, the solution and all thing. 
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cannot vanish. The assemblage of conditions, again, which 
made the crystal cannot be supposed to have vanished com¬ 
pletely either— the same mass and the same molecules have 
passed from one configuration to another. But this change from 
X to y happens to be considerable for pragmatic judgment : even 
while the crystal endures it is continuously changing : x is 
turning into x', and so on : but <p{,x)—^{x') = 0 for pragmatic 
judgment, and therefore the crystal is regarded as not changing 
at all : it continues, persists. Compare this last equation with 
the fundamental equation of continuity. In the mathematical 
notion of evanescence the place of the principle of ignorance is 
conspicuous. Q.R. and E° are two limits of our ordinary 
concrete fact : the former is the limit of perfection or fullness in 
which the fact becomes infinitely and exhaustively actual being 
limited by no co-efficient of possibilities : it is the limit of 
relational fullness ; the latter is the limit of the reduction of all 
features :and determinations in the universe of fact ; it is like the 
reduction of the universe to the primordial stuff : it is the limit 
of relational zero. Limit in mathematics means the extremity 
(I really apologise for this circle in definition ) of a progressive 
conception either in the direction of infinity or in the direction 
of infinitesimal in regard to a variable quantity. Give a wider 
and more concrete meaning to ‘quantity’ and this definition of 
Limit will apply to the fact, as indeed we have previously seen. 

Addition in regard to the fact is the bringing together in 
thought of two or more fact-sections. It is thus that the fact 
assumes the aspect of a configuration. In intuition also there is 
a sort of plurality in the continuum, but is not a plurality 
thought as such. Hence addition has no place in the intuitive 
complex or fact-stuff. When two fact-sections are added toge¬ 
ther, the order as well as the values of the fact-sections go to 
determine the result. This is the nature of concrete addition. 
Addition in vector-analysis retains to a certain extent this 
nature. Ordinary mathematical operations are based upon an 
abstraction of the process. Again, in vector-analysis the result 
of the operation is what Mill has called a homogeneous effect of 
the components— it admits of a rigid numerical analysis ; in the 
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life of the fact in general the result of the operation is apparently 
what Mill has called a heteropathic effect of the components— 
commonly it does not admit of a rigid numerical analysis and 
representation. A fact-section, whether physical or mental, has 
to be dexterously chiselled to a very considerable extent before 
it can be expected to take precise mathematical outlines ; thus 
fact-sections have to be pared down by limitation of data or 
elimination of complexities before their syntheses can be 
expressed as strictly homogeneous effects : this has to be done 
even in the physics of configurations and displacements. 
Suppose we express a homogeneous function as H/ and a hetero- 
igeneous function, which by limitation of a data can be resolved 
into a homogeneous function, as ( H-fh)/; suppose also that the 
position of fact-section is p and its value is V. Then, obviously, 
the addition of fact-sections 

- (H+/i)/(f>,v) . (1) 

Position may be either in the temporal scheme or in the con¬ 
figuration scheme. Value may include both quality and quan¬ 
tity. Now, put h = 0 in the above equation ; we have. 

Vector-addition •= Hf ( p, v).(2) 

Next, put p = 0 of ignorance ; thus the addition of statical 
numbers and magnitudes 

-H/Cv) . (3) 

Further, if q and q' stand respectively for the qualitative and the 
quantitative aspects of v it is clear that the former has been 
ignored or neglected in the latter two equations. This indicates 
in a very cursory way the connection of fact-addition to 
mathematical. The conceptions of Equation and Function will 
require here a word of explanation each. 

Equation of fact is the representation of certain elements of 
fact being equivalent in some manner to certain other elements : 
the notion of equality is fundamental and therefore appears in 
the definition itself. For example, the mutual attraction between 
two material bodies is expressed as a function of the variables— 
their distance and their masses. This presupposes ( ] ) a resolu¬ 
tion of the fact-stuff which includes all into certain fact-sections, 
viz., two material bodies, their masses, distance, stress ; ( 2 ) a 
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fashioning of the crude elements obtained by empirical analysis 
into forms neat and proper for dynamics ; herein is also involved 
a limitation of the data. The actual complexity in the life of the 
fact is so formidable that fact-segments can be put into rigid 
moulds of mathematical operations only by violence : much of 
the complexity must be ignored even in a fairly complete 
equation. Suppose a visual experience is expressed as a function 
of an objective stimulus, of nervous and cortical agitation, of 
psychic predispositions and of the degree of attention brought to 
bear upon. Is this not only a pragmatically correct equation ? 
So much about functional equations. When a fact-section is 
simply put down as equivalent to a certain other or a group of 
certain others, the equation holds only by ignorance ; for, strictly 
speaking, a fact-section never repeats itself— neither in a given 
configuration nor in a series. Take for example h' = F', the 
reviewing fact being regarded as equivalent to the fact reviewed. 

Function of mathematics is a sufficiently philosophical defi¬ 
nition to apply to the fact : and it has been very frequently app¬ 
lied to it in the present essay. We have to substitute ‘fact- 
sections' for ‘variable quantities’ in the definition however. 
Function expresses an indirect or hypothetical relation of equiva¬ 
lence between one fact-section and another. Thus an effect is 
not directly or categorically equivalent to its cause, hut is 
equivalent to it provided that nature is uniform and the given 
assemblage of conditions is followed by a certain set of conse¬ 
quences. Compare the two equations x •= y and x =• ^(y) : the 
indirectness of the latter relation of equality is clear Of the 
varieties of function and their applicability to the fact I must 
say nothing here. Only one type I shall notice, however. If 

U = Ax‘^yV + Bx'‘'A’''+. 

where a + ^ + T = a' + yS'-t-?"' =.= n, then U is a homo¬ 

geneous function of nth. degree regarding which the well-knowni 
Euler’s theorem in Calculus holds. Now, what can be the 
pattern of this in the life of fact ? In the above homogeneity 
resides in the indices of the variables : the sum of the indices is 
constant. This surely is only one aspect of homogeneity. A 
stretch of fact, whether a configuration or a series, may be 
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defined to be homogenous if the sum of the co-efficient, base and 
index in each segment of fact in the stretch is constant. Symbo¬ 
lically, if A, B, C . . . are the fact-sections of the stretch, then 
aAp+a' B‘^.+ . 

where at + i +^ = a' +i'+ =.= n, a constant ; here the 

fact-stretch may be regarded as homogeneous. If, for example, 
for successive moments 1 have pulses of experience such that the 
conceived possibilities (co-efficient), the actual feeling and sugg¬ 
estions constituting each pulse are on the whole equal to those 
of the succeeding pulse and equal to a constant, then I may be 
supposed to have a homogeneous experience for those moments. 
Now, it can be philosophically demonstrated, I think, that of our 
ordinary stretches of experience such a description can only be 
roughly true : in the complete sections of a fact we can hardly 
expect a -i-i + fi to be a constant for a certain period or for a 
certain tract of a given configuration. Absolutely homogeneous 
experience is E° or pure consciousness, for the simple reason 
that in it the triangular polarity has altogether vanished : 
elsewhere the constants and identities appear only as results of 
the ignorance of discrepancies. Compare also Homogeneous 
Strain, Homogeneous Medium of Physics. 

It has been my misfortune in this section to dismiss large 
and engaging problems with a few bald, categorical sentences, 
Briefly, Addition is the operation of P-emphasis and Subtraction 
of V-emphasis : in the former something else is presented, in 
the latter we abstract from a given something. Multiplication 
is the operation by which one given fact is changed into another: 
Compare the operator by which one vector is changed into 
another. As a special case, multiplication means the passage of 
a comparatively simple state into a comparatively complex one. 
Clearly, it involves M-emphasis. Division is inverse multiplica¬ 
tion. If q~ is the multiplier which changes ^ into a, then q is the 
divisor or q~ is the multiplier which changes § into a. In the 
special case, if in multiplication we progress from simplicity to 
complexity, in division we progress from complexity to simpli¬ 
city. Employing the inverese notation we may say that Division, 
involves M-emphasis. 
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Ratio is the quantitative aspect of Relation, and presupposes 
<i unit or standard of comparison. Cf. the ratio 

Differentiation in mathematics is the operation of finding 

, . r • ■ ^ x + h.)—^{x) T 

the limit of a certain ratio, viz., -r-Integration is 


summation under special circumstances, viz , when n is indefini¬ 
tely increased of a series like the following : 

h {f (a)-l-f(a + h)+f (a + 2h')+ . +f(b-h)}. 

So far as the fact is a quantity these operations apply to it, and 
we have occasionally subjected fact-sections to the operations of 
the Calculus. Herbart and his disciples have indeed developed 
a stately Dynamics of Experience. But with respect to the crude 
fact, these operations can mean anything hardly more precise 
than what pass for Analysis and Synthesis respectively. The 
conceptions of these and their connexions with Differentiation 
and Integration, the mutual connexions of such forms of Analysis 
as Cartesian, Vector, Temporal, Physical, Psvchical, arc large 
and inviting topics, but I feel that it will be worse than useless 
here to fling at them a few bald, superficial remarks as I have 
been generally doing at the devoted head of Mathematics. 


15. Fact and Consciousness 

The place of Consciousness in my theory of fact has been 
so conspicuous and so fundamental that I feel it incumbent on 
me to devote this last section of the present essay to a narrower 
inspection of its credentials. The subject being avowedly a 
metaphysical one should, however, belong more properly to the 
next volume of the Series— ‘The Veil of Nature.’ 

I need not jiist now cross swords with Materialism which 
from ages immemorial has looked upon consciousness as a sort 
of ‘bye-product’ or ‘epiphenomenon.’ Two other views viz., (I) 
A World-Principle, whether Will or Idea, essentially unconsci¬ 
ous, swells into consciousness; and (2) consciousness is only a 
function, though perhaps an inseparable function, of pulses of 
experience; require to be examined with some care, though as 
in my present essay generally my method of treatment shall be 
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constructive rather then critical and historical. As before, our 
chief weapon of investigation will be self-reflection. The evi¬ 
dences that can possibly be culled within my present limits 
should be taken as suggestive : I can hardly mean them as 
decisive here— it will be the task of at least two future vol¬ 
umes to place my Reality on a stable basis. Reality for me is 
Consciousness. 

My theory of fact has already in some fashion prepared the 
ground for a true conception of Consciousness. Repeatedly^ 

I have urged consciousness as a sort of permanent plenum or 
spiritual ether in which the fact lives, moves and has its being ; 
it is the infinite sea of awareness in which fact-sections rise, toss 
and disappear like waves and eddies. This of course does not 
make the fact something other than the plenum: consciousness 
together with the totality of fact-sections make the fact. These 
are two aspects of the fact— the aspect of quiescent foundation 
and the aspect of Protean superstructure respectively: one is 
the inalienable, unchallangeable datum, and the other is ever 
shifting construction reared upon it. I leave aside for one mo¬ 
ment the case of pure consciousness which might perhaps strike 
one as an insufferably bald abstruction of the concrete fact. But 
how does consciousness appear to us even as an aspect of the 
concrete fact ? The question of course can be settled only by 
intuition. Give up all pragmatic interests as far as practicable for 
one moment and take an imperial survey of our whole concrete 
fact as it lives. How does consciousness appear to be connected 
with it ? Is this not like a boundless illumination which makes all 
things and their relations shine in it ? Is this not like a sort of 
spiritual space which makes room for and contains all things and 
processes ? To oriental reflection this has been generally plain 
enough. Placing the concrete fact courageously and unstintedly 
before your mind’s eye, try to define the limits or bounds of con¬ 
sciousness in relation to what you totally have : can you assign 
where consciousness ends and fact continues, or for the matter of 
that, where consciousness ends and something else continues ? 
You may indeed believe that the real fact is wider than what you 
actually feel or know; but does this belief really transfer you 

23 
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from what you actually feel or know to something beyond your 
experience ? The belief is a part of the experience fact, and as 
such cannot establish an existence wider than experience if we are 
to stick desperately to the guns of radical empiricism. I am 
about to launch on this delicate question, but apart from belief, 
does not awareness strike you as a boundless atmosphere sustain¬ 
ing all things in it ? 

There are three questions which ought not to be allowed 
to get mixed up with one another. First, what is the place and 
function of Pure Consciousness in the scheme of existence ? 
Secondly, how is consciousness connected with the concrete 
fact that we ordinarily live ? Thirdly, what is our belief con¬ 
cerning the limits of the concrete fact and those of awareness 
attendant on it ? It is the second of these questions which I am 
tackling first by preferring an appeal straight to intuition. Laying 
aside all beliefs and predilections it is impossible to take con¬ 
sciousness otherwise than, as an unbounded plenum in which 
all the wealth of the fact is displayed. This at any rate is the 
deliverance of my own self-intuition and represents, as I have 
incidentally observed, the net result of oriental philosophizing. 

Let us next try to clear the apprehension raised by the third 
question. Surely, we persistently believe that our experience of 
a fact cannot be equivalent to the fact as it is in itself : we know 
it only gradually and partially. What we do know lives no 
doubt in our experience and in our consciousness ; but we do not 
know all, and partly at least therefore the fact is beyond our 
experience and consciousness. This indeed is one of the staun¬ 
chest articles of common sense faith, and seems to be the vital 
breath that sustains our life of striving and knowing. We are 
being perpetually haunted by a sense of imperfection, moved by 
a hope for something more, in all our life’s ordinary possessions. 
Even the mighty Kant could not do away with the 'Things-in- 
themselves’ existing beyond the limits of empirical knowledge. 
Whether in common sense, or in science, or in metaphysics we 
cannot apparently close with what we actually get : a fact is ever 
growing for us in a solution of endless possibilities : this indeed 
was our justification for developing the third pole (a) in the 
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representation of the fact. But what does this stubborn faith of 
common sense and philosophy really establish ? Does it prove 
that Fact has two aspects for us. the known and the unknown, 
the actual and the possible, that while the former lives in experi”' 
ence and consciousness the latter does not ? In other words, is 
Fact inseparable from consciousness (or conditions of experience), 
or IS experience only an accident of Fact— Fact existing in 
experience and also beyond it ? As can be readily seen, the 
question is philosophically a momentous one, and let us try to 
face it. 

In the first place, we are hopelessly shut up in our own uni¬ 
verse of fact at any moment and can never really go beyond it. 
The belief that this universe is but an earnest of a universe 
infinitely larger and fuller may obstinately cling to us : but uihere 
does this belief concerning possible and kept-back possessions 
lie ? Surely it is inside my universe of fact, and hence cannot 
prove an existence beyond what I actually possess. The whole 
fact for me at any moment is simply this : I have something in 
conscious experience and believe that I have not all and may 
have something more. The actual possession plus the belief 
about possible possessions constitutes the actual fact for me : the 
latter element is also a part of my actual possession. If I repre¬ 
sent my actual fact of experience by a circle, point out any 
element of fact which must be placed beyorrd this circle. What¬ 
ever I know or conceive, have or believe, accept or refuse, admit 
or question, is within this circle : it is my all-absorbing universe. 
I may believe or conceive many things about vistas of existence 
ranging beyond the circle : but this belief or conception together 
with what is believed or conceived actually is within the circle 
and not beyond it. In this sense my universe is self-sufficient 
and securely bolted from within : there is simply no without. I 
believe in objective fact, self-conscious individuals like myself, 
society, history, science, relativity and advancement of know¬ 
ledge : but all these are some of the richness of my own universe 
at any moment displayed : I have somehow woven around 
myself a vast web of relations in which all things are suspended 
and represented. This need not spell solipsism, however, as 
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must be clear from our definition of Fact: the me is not an inse¬ 
parable feature of experience and like other features it appears 
and disappears. It may be curious that while I am confined in my 
actual fact I dream and care about a large possible fact : if the 
larger fact is not really there beyond my knowledge at any 
moment why should I project it into unknown objectivity at all, 
and not live snug and complacent in my own possession ? This 
is curious no doubt, nevertheless my universe of fact at any 
moment may have no real limits, no real without and no real 
windows. You can adduce nothing to drag me out of my uni¬ 
verse. There is a wiser Bergson leading thought to-day ? But the 
master lives in my universe at this moment and he and his 
system are precisely as they are actually known to me at this 
moment. This is a very startling proposition, it is perhaps philo¬ 
sophy gone mad. Nonetheless it is radical empiricism if I but 
slightly amend the above account of Bergson as he is given in 
my universe. Bergson lives in my universe and is neither more 
nor less than what I now know him to be ; but I believe in his 
objectivity ; I somehow think that he and his system are really 
larger and deeper than as they are known in my universe now. 
But this belief and thought, however curious, are inside and not 
outside my universe of the present moment. This is a typical 
case and shows the relation of objectivity to my concrete uni¬ 
verse at any moment. 

But surely my experience is changing and going ; with study 
and reflection my acquaintance with James and Bergson deepens. 
Now, what is the growth of experience ? Growth is the change 
■of fact from one condition to another with this characteristic that 
in each condition there is a retrospective thought of past condi¬ 
tions and a prospective thought of future ones : this is conscious 
and contemplated growth. What are these past and future 
conditions which are thought of in a given condition of fact ? 
Surely these show that a given condition is not sufficient by 
itself; that in order that this may be conceived as growing, past 
as well as future conditions other than this have to be postulated. 
These have to be postulated no doubt, but the belief and 
postulation of past and future conditions connected with the 
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present are inside and not outside the present condition, and 
cannot therefore seriously undermine the self-sufficience of this^ 
It is simply an ideal construction that I put upon the present 
condition : I do not know how and why. My thought and 
theory of Fact cannot really make it possible for it to go bey¬ 
ond itself; if it is empirical it can by no means cease to be 
empirical. But does the thought of change—not to say of 
growth— prove that Fact is larger than experience ? I do not 
see how it can. While I am in a given condition I think that this 
is giving way to another condition : therefore the given condi¬ 
tion is not all. But no ; the case stands precisely as before : the 
thought of another condition in the midst of a present cannot 
make me go beyond the present. 

It should be observed however that to represent fact as a 
series of pulses of experience, past and future, is not quite radical 
empiricism. While I am conceiving my experience as a flow, as 
a series of pulses, I am of course in a present pulse of thought 
together with my conception of the experience as a continuous 
flow extending both ways beyond the present : the series 
therefore reallv lives in a given pulse : it cannot prove any 
existence beyond the given. This is recognized in the Pulse- 
theory. But why should I call it a pulse at all ? By sucb 
characterization the Pulse-theory stands self-condemned. To 
call experience a pulse at any moment amounts to postulating a 
flow of conscious life or rather experience vastly larger than' 
what I may have at that moment ; and yet the apparently 
beginningless and endless flow really lives as an index in my 
experience of this moment. This indeed was the incurable 
defect in the metaphysics of Buddhism which would put the 
whole universe into a single experience and would yet believe 
experience to be an actual series of no beginning and end : 
it is a conceived series undoubtedly : but this conception is 
undoubtedly too a part of the whole universe as it is being 
given in the present experience. History is only repeating itself 
in the latest Pulse-theory of knowledge. This also fights shy of 
the consequences of its own proposition. If my experience 
must be taken as all-inclusive, and it cannot but be so taken ia 
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thorough-going empiricism, it cannot consistently be regarded 
as an actual pulse, present, past or future, at all. Even to call it 
,a present experience is to take an unwarrantable leap and find 
our brains dashing against a wall which never gives way. Are 
there past and future experiences, experiences of other subjects, 
actually beyond what I now have and conceive as my present 
experience ? Now, compare the present pulse of thought with 
my Fact. Which satisfies more the requirements of radical 
empiricism ? Fact, as I defined it, is not a present pulse at all 
improperly suggesting actual pulses other than itself: it is 
experience simply, dumb and alogical in its concreteness which 
may involve the thought of configuration, series, time, causality, 
actual, possible and what not. The resolution of Fact into 
pulses is only an immanent fact-operation. It is experience, but 
cannot in itself be regarded as either subjective or objective ; 
it is not my experience, I have myself opened this essay with 
the statement that experience is a single pulse of fact, but as 
has been abundantly clear from my account of the fact, neither 
of the two qualifying epithets 'single’ and 'pulse' can properly 
apply to it ; it is concrete existence simply which refuses to be 
compromised by either Aristotelian or Kantian categories. The 
superstition which is responsible for our thursting a logical 
construction upon existence essentially alogical, may be noted as 
■logical superstition and is a near relation of James’ psychologist’s 
fallacy : it dies hardest. 

There is no escape from the prison of my own Fact then. 
Fortunately my prison is my universe of whose dimensions I 
have little cause to be ashamed. It embraces all that 1 actually 
know now— my knowledge of Nature, Society, other individuals. 
History, and so on : You and Bergson live with me in my prison 
and are precisely as I know of you and him : curiously it involves 
also a belief that this universe is a poor sort of prison, a wretched 
abiding place, beyond which are spread infinite vistas of 
unknown knowledge and existence : it is therefore moved by an 
unrest and yearning. But the prison-wall stands and defies me in 
spite of this belief and this yearning. Though there is thus no 
■escape from the prison of fact, I may somehow reconcile myself to 
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it and make the best of an inexorable necessity. Let me frankly 
and courageously admit the fact: it is alogical and unbounded in 
its concreteness : it is not a pulse at all; it is not my fact any more 
than it is yours or Bergson's— you, Bergson and I are merely 
rising and tossing waves in this shoreless sea of awareness : the 
belief and yearning spoken of a moment ago are also a part of the 
stress which mysteriously agitates the bosom of this sea. The 
incidence of logical constructions to this alogical fact-stuff is also 
a part of this stress ; it is indeed thus that the dumb, mystical 
fact wears the aspect of an intelligible system— a world with a 
society of co-ordinated human beings, with history, science and 
advancement of knowledge. It is thus that it is conceived as a 
changing and growing universe, an amalgam of actual and possi¬ 
ble, an worthy object of life’s satisfaction and seeking. Fact 
must not be identified with present experience either ; the Time- 
construction is also superimposed on it. And if such be the true 
story of the prison in which you and 1 and everything are shut 
up, is our lot so wretched as we might be tempted to think ? 
The acceptance of the fact docs not spell the dissolution of the 
belief in the objectivity of World and Society and of the yearning 
after more light and bliss. The fact is abstract without this belief 
and yearning, so that the acceptance of the fact includes the 
acceptance of this belief and yearning. Common sense is not 
materially compromised by this acceptance except in so far as we 
substitute for the actual objectivity of World and Society our 
believed and conceived objectivity. But we cannot help this. Will 
common sense say what precisely it means by ‘actual or real' 
objectivity if not the circumstance that B, for example, is be¬ 
lieved and conceived to be external to and independent of A— 
that I believe that Bergson is a master who is leading philosophy 
not merely in my own universe of experience but in an objective 
world inhabited by objective thinking and feeling units like my¬ 
self? But perhaps ‘real’ objectivity is existence independent and 
outside of my thought and belief. The only basis and warrant in 
me of such existence is, however, my thought and belief touching 
it. The Fact believes in real objectivity. And this believing in 
xeal objectivity plus the object so believed are sections of the fact* 
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Since Fact is essentially conscious experience— I thus keep 
clear of unconscious philosophy— and fact is all-inclusive, I can 
really establish nothing beyond the pale of consciousness ; exis¬ 
tence is essentially conscious experience, as Berkeley would say. 
Unconscious experience has been assumed to meet the exigencies 
of theory, but there is not a vestige of unquestionable evidence 
in support of it. The philosophy of the unconscious is really 
an offshoot of the veil. In the boundless continuum of fact at 
any moment I ignore the outlying vistas of semi-attention, and 
facy that a particular feature or group of features is the fact expe¬ 
rienced by me : this is my pragmatic fact. But the pragmatic 
fact is not the entire conscious fact of the moment. The neglec¬ 
ted portions of the continuum are supposed to lie in the region 
of the unconscious, while really they are only not sufficiently 
conscious. Let the entire concrete be accepted unreservedly and 
the plea for the unconscious goes. We may have degrees of 
consciousness in a certain sense, but unconscious and subconsci¬ 
ous are categories that seem to be fictitious and part of the magic 
of the Veil. To go into the bases and evidences of the unconsci¬ 
ous would be a very arduous task, and within the limits of my 
present essay I cannot undertake it. Unconscious Matter and 
Motion have at least the sanction of common sense to redeem 
their strangeness : we have admitted them as sections of the 
concrete fact and therefore as modes of conscious experience. 
Unconscious Will and Idea have neither plain common sense nor 
sound philosophy to countenance them. I believe that a Will, 
essentially unconscious, objectifies itself as the brain and swells 
into consciousness : making consciousness thus a product of an 
agency and operation essentially unconscious. Now, let me ask 
as before, Is this belief and theory inside or outside of my con¬ 
scious experience ? If undoubtedly inside, it cannot be made to 
prove an existence or operation outside. It is only my thought 
of existence as such and of how my experience is related to that 
existence. My prison indeed cannot cease to be prison if pressing 
my fore-head against the prison-bars I slide into a dream of a 
larger and freer existence beyond. But in this sense I can have 
no theory of the fact— no explanation as to how it comes, lives 
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and passes away ; philosophy is thus completely undone. Quite 
so ; the concrete fact can yield itself to no theory, deliver itself 
unto no system of thought. It can reflect and think about itself 
in any manner however : such reflection is necessarily always 
immanent, and cannot really establish any theory or system 
transcending or going beyond it. Common sense has called such 
reflection Theory or System : it could not do otherwise. But in 
this fundamental science we gain nothing by mincing matters : 
our theory of Primordial Stress in consciousness or PMV is 
only a statement of immanent reflection : we have never offered 
it as a transcendental theory. Again, Will and Idea are terms 
that are understandable only as vocabularies of mental science : 
Will may be conceived as Impulse or blind stress to get rid of its 
conscious nature and to make it serviceable as a transcendental 
theory of Being ; but Will thus stripped naked is a monstrous 
entity. Impulse or stress of physics is an abstract idea of which 
the concrete original is the human Will : this latter we directly 
have as an actual phenomenon of our experience ; the former 
which we have implanted in Matter is obtained by abstracting 
from this phenomenon— stress is Will minus something. We 
may not be prepared to go the whole length with Martineau, but 
neither have we any empirical warrant for regarding the life of 
the fact to be a condition of blind, unconscious stress. The 
claims of unconscious Will and Idea cannot indeed be dismissed 
after so slight an examination, but I shall be content here to note 
only how my own Theory of fact is prepared to entertain them. 

We have no doubt so far as to the essentially conscious 
nature of the Fact. We have seen also how it is impossible to go 
beyond the concrete Fact as we live it, in our fatal anxiety to 
redeem the pledges contained within the Fact and in our equally 
fatal craving for a theory of the Fact such as may be satisfactory 
to our philosophy and common sense. The Fact undoubtedly 
contains the promise of far wider vistas of existence than what 
may be actually given in consciousness ; we desperately believe 
in the growth of the Fact, in the World in which our fact of 
experience is only a part and consequence, in Entities co-ordinate 
with ourselves who live facts of experience precisely as we do ; 
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and we also believe in a First Cause or causes beyond our ken by 
which our reason will fashion for itself a decent hypothesis of 
the creeds of common sense and the persuasions of philosophy. 
But the promise and the belief, however curious and unfailing, 
are contained in the concrete Fact as I live it, and therefore 
cannot really carry me beyond it. To a man who chooses to 
cling complacently to the actual, radical empiricism can offer no 
really serious warrant for a possible and objective order of exis¬ 
tence— that is to say, an order of existence outside and indepen¬ 
dent of the actual experience at any moment. Such desperate 
clinging to the actual will of course mean the suspension of all 
theory transcendental to it, good, bad or indifferent. 

But suppose, in the next place, the promise and belief con¬ 
tained in the Fact are allowed to consummate themselves in a 
theory of Reality. Why should 1 believe in an objective Order 
at all, in Entities like myself, in a First Cause and in a history of 
my Fact, if all these are nothing but fond delusions, idle dreams 
into which I am allured while pressing hard and mysteriously 
against my unyielding prison-bars ? Is it not wiser to accept 
my Fact as it is conceived in this Promise and belief than to take 
it as a prison with arbitrary walls of self-confinement ? Surely 
the Fact as it is lived involves this promise and belief, this objec¬ 
tive World, co-ordinate self-conscious entities. First Cause and 
so forth, as unimpeachable fact-sections— quite legitimate like 
the actual feelings and ideas that there may be in it. If it does, 
why must I take it as a pure actual scrupulously ejecting the 
possible, thus making the concrete mutilated and abstracted ? 
The point thus raised will not seriously disturb the jealous limits 
of the Fact as we have defined it. The Fact does not eject the 
possible, the promise and belief referred to before. But the 
thought of possible— the conception that the Fact is growing in 
Time, is related to a World and other self-conscious entities— is 
an actual section of the Fact, and therefore cannot by any means 
be made to prove an order of existence apart from and indepen¬ 
dent of this actual. Fact cannot refuse admittance to the possi¬ 
ble : it is at home with all manner of beliefs and ideas. Only it 
<cannot see its way to go beyond its actual limits to prove an 
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existence independent of itself. But suppose we take the Fact at 
its pretensions : let my Fact be a section of a larger Fact which 
we believe to be the World, let my experience be only a leaf 
taken from the book of Social experience. Briefly, let us say ditto 
to the fundaniental propositions of common sense. 

Now it will be possible to have a transcendental theory of 
the Fact. Fact, which is my concrete experience at any moment, 
becomes thus an effect of a Cause which is infinitely larger than 
the Fact. This latter is the Objective Fact to which the lesser 
fact is opposed as the Subjective. The derivation of the latter 
from the former, the lesser from the greater, becomes the problem 
of philosophy. The greater Fact has often been identified with 
Matter and Motion and with what result we all know. It has 
been supposed to be Spirit or Universal Soul, and with this solu¬ 
tion of the problem we are familiar. Emphasis has shifted from 
the aspect of Idea to that of Will and back ; the essentially 
conscious nature of these two aspects has often been obscured 
too. In all these we have however a transcendental theory of 
Fact. The position of vital importance in admitting such a 
theory is this : Consciousness is inseparable from the concrete 
fact of experience— fact is essentially for us a condition of stress 
in consciousness ; now, in going beyond this fact to set up a 
theory regarding it shall we part company with consciousness 
also and search for the foundations of Reality admit the dark, 
blind forces of a partial, half-awake imagination ? Is it possible 
to seek for an explanation of the Conscious in the Unconscious 
which comes to exist under the Veil and which rushes to storm 
and overwhelm the actual after it is born ? 

This as I have admitted is a very grave question and I shall 
do well not to enter into it with a light heart and scant leisure. 
I cannot however leave the crux of the problem wholly untouch¬ 
ed. Matter, inorganic and organized, is born under the Veil: 
it is an abstract segment of the concrete Fact which is essentially 
conscious experience. The abstraction invests it with a certain 
character : it is an unconscious something that extends in Space, 
resists, weighs and so on. The brain, which is an especially 
interesting form of matter, is invested with certain other char- 
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actcristics also. Let us grant with James that the nervous tissue 
is selective—mysteriously selective. Yet it appears to select 
without any consciousness apparently attending its activity : it 
is blind, unconscious selection. If this appearance be correct, 
selection need not necessarily be a conscious affair : the cerebral 
selection which is presided over by the conscious Mind is. 
doubtless attended with consciousness, but this may be only an 
accident and not a necessity. We have then two species of selec¬ 
tion : one exercised by the brain and supervised by conscious¬ 
ness ; the other exercised by any living nerve-tissue and not 
apparently supervised by consciousness. Now, which shall we 
take as the normal kind of selection ? Selection without con¬ 
sciousness or with ? Is the unconscious selection of the nerve- 
tissue only an appearance or the conscious selection of the brain 
centres only an accident ? Shall we extend to the case of the 
brain the law of the lower centres of the spinal cord, or cover 
the apparent attitude of the lower centres by the law of the 
higher ? The principle of continuity will cut both ways. But 
which is the more rational way of applying it ? Shall we not 
say that conscious selection is the law and normal order and that 
the unconscious selection of the lower centres is only an appear¬ 
ance ? The lower centres appear to select unconsciously, but 
are we quite sure that this activity is not presided over by a 
consciousness ejective to that which presides over the activity of 
the higher centres ? How consciousness as such presides over 
an operation is one of the subtlest questions of metaphysics : 
but in selection, as we know and exercise it in experience, con¬ 
sciousness certainly does not appear as a mere accident. As 
Force and Causality are notions that we first come to understand 
in the experiences of our own conative life, in the exercise of our 
own motor nerves, and then learn to transfer to the phenomena 
of the objective world after abstracting from their true concrete 
nature, so in the case of Selection. Abstracted Force and 
Causality divorced from Consciousness and Will, have been 
naturalized in the physical universe around us ; we have grown 
accustomed to physical Force and causation. But Selection has 
as yet been hardly naturalized in the domain of physical pheno- 
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mena whether organized or not : we yet hardly suspect that 
Matter selects or even that protoplasm selects apart from intelli¬ 
gent direction. The claims of Matter to selective activity are 
yet hard to establish, though Philosophy is already slowly 
making to a recognition of such activity, viz-, an activity quite 
as mysterious as the spontaneity of the living tissue. We have 
already touched in a preceding section the claims of spontaneity 
as inhering in Matter to which Newton’s Laws of Motion 
apply : long will the battle be fought before these claims can be 
assured or rejected in Science. The temptations to think of a 
purely mechanical explanation of the living tissue are still very 
considerable, but here the evidences of the selective activity are 
more palpable and less eluding. However, Philosophy is not 
likely to be easily dislodged if she takes up a position like the 
following. If going beyond the concrete fact of experience we 
must have a transcendental theory of existence, it is but rational 
to portray this larger and objective Existence much in the same 
colours and touches as make the lesser and subjective Fact for 
us : if the lesser Fact is essentially spiritual, there can be hardly 
any justificatio* for making the greater Fact material ; if consci¬ 
ousness is the very plenum in which the lesser lives, we cannot 
be justified in giving a short shrift to consciousness in our 
attempt to conceive the larger ; if force and selection are essen¬ 
tially phenomena of conscious Will in the lesser Fact, it will be 
hardly meeting the ends of speculative justice to imagine them 
as blind impulses— anything but conscious operations— in the 
larger Fact. Verily, the lesser fact is for us the standard and 
datum of actuality ; we must know and measure and interpret 
the Actual in terms of what we actually have, and this latter is 
the lesser fact. Every act of conception implies an incidence of 
the Veil over the concrete fact of intuition : this is a proposition 
which the investigations of the present essay have perhaps 
established. As we cannot help conceiving the fact that we live 
in intuition, we are always burying our existence under the Veil. 
Now, the degree of veiling will render some conceptions regarding 
existence nearer the truth than some others. As a general rule, 
the greater the veil between the actual fact of intuition and the 
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conceived nature of reality, between what we have at any moment 
and what we conceive the nature of reality to be, the greater the 
divergence of the conceptions from the truth. Let Reality be by 
all means made in the image of the intuitive Actual. This is 
anthropomorphism perhaps, but we cannot help it. Hence 
Materialism we have discarded as a correct theory of transcen¬ 
dental reality, and the view that a Quiescent Real, essentially 
spiritual, is gradually and partially reproducing itself in our expe¬ 
rience— the view of Berkeley and Green— we have admitted as 
making a very near approach to truth. It is no part of my busi¬ 
ness here to examine the claims of Modern Pluralism as a still 
nearer approach to truth, but the principle of the fundamental 
basis of Reality in ourselves and that of relative veiling in regard 
to this basis— the fact of intuition— are, I conceive, of supreme 
importance in the code of metaphysical justice. 

I am perhaps dealing in a very cursory way with the great 
problem as to how consciousness is related to existence. One of 
the crucial points involved in the problem I have touched, 
however. If consciousness appears to be essential to the basis of 
Reality in me, the fact of experience, it cannot be, in accordance 
with the principle just laid down, made inessential to the Reality 
outside of me : this cannot be conceived as blind, unconscious or 
even sub-conscious Substance or Force. The sheer impossibility 
of conceiving any mode of substance or operation apart from, 
conscious activity is also another crucial point involved in this 
problem. The intuition of force or operation is essentially a 
conscious experience : the conception of these also is impossible 
without implying spiritual activity. Conceive Matter and Motion 
for example, and see how these so-called independent entities 
vanish into thin air when the sustaining breath of spiritual acti¬ 
vity is withdrawn. What does an extended, resisting and heavy 
substance mean really ? Is not every one of these 'primary' 
qualities a spiritual phenomenon ? Is not the same essentially 
true of the movement of a body in Space ? Can we be justified' 
in playing fast and loose with this spiritual activity then whichi 
endows Matter and Motion with their very essence, and which 
being withdrawn leaves them empty terms with no meanings 
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whatever ? I cannot dilate, but I appeal to reflection. 

We do not require indeed unconscious mind-dust to serve 
the ends of consistent philosophy. We need not conceive a 
mind-molecule attached to a molecule of matter, and each infini¬ 
tesimal nerve-shock inducing an infinitesimal iota of feeling. But 
we do require a universal spiritual stuff— not certainly made up 
of spiritual atoms— in which all experiences, yours as well as 
mine, appear and disappear : a co-essential spiritual stuff which 
holds you, me, the world and everything, to which nothing is 
foreign. No consistent philosophy of the World and our own 
place and destiny in it can be reared up without such a founda¬ 
tion. James’ pulses of experience cannot do any more than 
Clifford’s mind-stuff which the former so ably demolishes can. 
The spiritual stuff, it must be plainly seen, is essentially consci¬ 
ous existence. The philosophy of the unconscious has also laid 
its basis in the apparently unconscious conditions of our own 
existence. But it need hardly be pointed out that these uncon¬ 
scious conditions in us— such as in profound sleep, in perfect 
anaesthesia, and so forth— are only apparently so. In the first 
place, it is always possible to explain such cases as instances of 
lapses of memory, of dreams forgotten. But even assuming that 
in these instances we do not dream and feel anything, no case is 
made out for the discontinuity or break of consciousness as such. 
In the West, consciousness has been too hastily identified with 
directed or informed consciousness, so that where no direction 
or form is discernible Western thinkers have been apt to imagine 
that consciousness as such has also ceased. To their pragmatic 
eye, consciousness is always particular, having a particular direc¬ 
tion and form. Hence if in profound sleep we concede that we 
dream no dreams and in perfect anaesthesia we grant that we 
feel nothing, we really concede that consciousness may some¬ 
times cease to exist in us. But the extinction of consciousness as 
such is utterly inconceivable in any case. I have myself sugges¬ 
ted consciousness as a permanent plenum which sustains and 
vitalizes everything : to me this is an unmistakeable deliverance 
of direct intuition. Ordinarily, we never meet with a condition 
of consciousness which is absolutely without a direction and a 
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form : but this is no reason why we should have no conscious¬ 
ness at all where this direction and form are supposed to have 
gone : that will be seeking to prove too much by the accidents of 
our normal life. 

Consciousness has been often carelessly identified with 
Intelligence or Understanding. But we have defined conscious¬ 
ness as the state of awareness or feeling, so that granting that 
sensibility is attached to such minute specks of protoplasm as the 
amoeba we may pertinently say that the amoeba is conscious. 
Any substance that feels, however chaotically, is conscious. It 
need not be intelligent or logical to be conscious. Even our own 
concrete fact is alogical, but it is certainly conscious. Intelli¬ 
gence is only a special manifestation of conscious existence, a 
specialized organ developed out of the primordial stuff of life. 
The limits of conceptual and thinking existence are not the 
limits of consciousness therefore. Common sense is prepared to 
concede to the amoeba feelings of a most rudimentary kind ; the 
philosophy of Evolution has confirmed and not weakened this 
simple faith of the human mind. But what about the corpuscles 
of dead matter ? That there is an absolute line of cleavage 
between matter and organic being is a position that is being 
challenged by the enlightened culture of to-day as it was challen¬ 
ged by the ancient wisdom of the world. Are we quite sure that 
the material particle is not a living corpuscle with a low curve of 
response, so low indeed that till now it has escaped the vigilance 
and ingenuity of exact science ? But the barriers which seem¬ 
ingly divide the wide realms of Nature are proverbially uncertain 
and shifting. Science cannot hope long to keep matter and 
organic being wide apart and miss the fundamental affinities 
between them. Sensibility, Life and Matter are after all only 
pragmatic and approximate divisions of Nature, convenient per¬ 
haps but not answering the true ends of sound philosophy. The 
differences are probably differences of degree and not of kind 
so that even the material particle lives and feels. It is not height 
of dogmatism to maintain this. Nothing could be more apparent 
than this if we were not blinded by the unreasoning faith of 
•common practical life. In life we commonly ignore what is not 
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Tclevant to our special purpose in view. The Veil works 
wonders, deals out existence in queer and fantastic forms, and 
the simple savage and the child who regards all existence as akin 
to his own being— living and feeling like himself— has more 
truly felt the pulse of being than the civilized man of culture. If 
fact is the basis and prototype of existence, do we not find it 
permeated with life and consciousness ? And if so, should we 
not take existence also as permeated with life and consciousness ? 
If life and consciousness are of the very essence of the Fact, 
they must be of the very essence of Existence also— Fact and 
Existence being related to each other as they arc. If existence 
has been generally robbed of life and consciousness, the circum> 
stance must be attributed to the Veil. In practical life and in 
philosophy which is oppressed by the nightmare of practical 
living, we do not care for life and consciousness as such but only 
for certain forms and tones of life of consciousness. Where 
we miss these forms and tones we fancy that we miss life and 
consciousness also. Certainly out of infinite possible modes and 
tones in which life and consciousness may exist we suspect and 
recognize only some and ignore all the rest. A crystal is dead 
to us, because it possesses a kind and degree of life which we do 
not care to know. A germ is unconscious to us, because it 
possesses a kind and degree of consciousness which we do not 
care to apprehend. To be or not to be are after all pragmatic 
ends, being and non-being may change places. What does not 
exist for commonplace life may exist for science; but even 
science is swayed by pragmatic ends, can seldom break com¬ 
pletely loose from the idols of commonplace life. Hence the 
essential basis of existence— consciousness— has been commonly 
looked upon as a very much specialized and peculiar manifesta¬ 
tion in Nature. A full and unreserved acceptance of the fact^ 
such it has been the earnest endeavour of this eassy to establish 
and classify, would effectively dispel thei self-dolusion of our 
so-called commonsense. In a sense the savage and the child 
§ire far less removed from the concrete fact than we are ; the 
processes of civilization and manhood are essentially processes 
of abstration. To live the concrete again Man must in a sense 
24 
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go back to the state of Nature. 

As I have conceived the fact to be a structure laid upon 
consciousness as such, so I conceive concrete existence to be 
a structure laid upon being as such : and also, 1 identify consci¬ 
ousness as such with being as such. To my reflection, the es¬ 
sence of being is in consciousness. Take for example the cloud 
which I now see. It is a section of my experience project and 
objectified— a circumstance which does not take me out of my 
experience. In fact, the concrete experience of the moment 
includes all. Space, objectivity and everything, and if this con¬ 
crete is essentially conscious existence, can the cloud really 
cease to be so also ? An object is merely a bundle of sensations 
actual and possible— is a proposition that has been often made 
since the time of Berkeley and Hume. In spite of the boldness 
with which this statement has been made, commonsense has 
been loathe to part with its belief in a mysterious substratum of 
objective nexus underneath this bundle of sensations. Mill’s 
permanent possibility is vagueness incarnate ; either it means 
the mystrious substratum or it means nothing. The Buddhist’s 
reduction of the thing is similar and perhaps more through- 
going ; but sensations aggregating with sensations and following 
upon one another as a series leave the confusion of thought about 
existence worse confounded. In the first place, the sensations 
and even the pulses of James are abstract fact-sections and not 
the fact ; the Thing which is an aspect of the fact is an aspect 
of conscious experience which is a continuous mass, so that 
Thing cannot but be of the essence of this continuous mass ; the 
same substratum which supports this continuous mass of experi¬ 
ence supports and underlies the Thing. The substratum is 
boundless, changeless and alogical, but not mysterious or un¬ 
knowable. It is the structure upon this Basis that contains all 
the mystery : it is the nature of the Stress PMV on the bosom 
of this shoreless sea of spiritual being or awareness that is really 
inscrutable. The Basis is the unfailing Light itself: the struc¬ 
ture is the wonderous Veil. I hope to devote two future volu. 
mes to a study, so far as study is possible, of this Veil and this 
Light respectively. In advancing consciousness as the Basis of 
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Reality, whether subjective or objective, I do not seriously rely 
upon the worn-out arguments of the schools, but, in consonance 
with the practice of the present essay, upon the deliverances of 
unbiased reflection. All concrete existence, which in its entire¬ 
ness is the fact, appears to me as a crust laid upon spiritual being 
as such— not the shy, mysterious entity of sneaking dogma, but 
the Light of the very pupil of our eyes, the fundamental state of 
our knowing, feeling and willing experience. 

I am coming to the nature of this Basis presently, but in the 
meanwhile I note that, in the second place, the reduction of the 
Thing to a mere bundle of sensations actual and possible with 
nothing left over appears to me defective psychology in another 
respect. I am asked to think away all actual and possible sen¬ 
sations which apparently make the cloud and then to conceive 
what remains over. This request itself is uncritical and unscien¬ 
tific. As I am looking at the cloud I have, or rather I am. a 
continuous mass of experience which is intuitively differentiated 
into a variety of features and tones. The cloud is not for me 
merely a synthesis of these features and tones. What I cai> 
think away is not the continuum of experience as such (this can 
never be put equal to zero), but the features and tones appearing 
in it- It is like the thinking away of the waves and forth from 
the heart of a boundless sea : does the sea itself vanish by such 
abstraction ? As we are left with a placid, quiescent sea in this 
analogy, so we are left with placid, quiescent, homogeneous 
continuum of experience in the case under discussion. By 
thinking away the features I am merely left with a vague, un¬ 
differentiated consciousness of existence. As in cultivating 
perceptual acquaintance with an external object I often begin 
with vague continuum and have features and tones gradually 
emerging out of it, as in short the objective picture grows from 
almost indistinguishable vagueness to a progressively articulated 
definiteness, so in eliminating or otherwise losing the object in 
consciousness, I have to go through a reverse process, viz., from 
variety and definiteness to homogeneity and vagueness. It is as 
if adult human experience is relapsing back to,amoeboid sensibi- 
4ity. The consummation of the process does not therefore really 
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bring me to absolute nothing but to an undefinable something. 

As in the appearance of an object so in its disappearance 
three broad landmarks can be fairly well indicated. I always 
carry with me consciousness of infinite existence. Even while I 
am not engaged with special forms or relations of existing things 
J am an experience of infinite being. A moment's unbiased 
reflection will, I am sure, bring me out. When a particular 
object has not appeared, this placid, unsuspected yet unmistake- 
able consciousness of being is lying silently in wait. It is the 
primordial staff of creation, shapeless and all-pervasive, waiting 
for the forms that the hand of God may impress upon it: This 
can never be dispensed with, either in thought or in feeling, for, 
it is the essence, the substratum of thought and feeling themsel¬ 
ves. Let me call this the Ultimate Basis of the fact. In the next 
place, when an object is just beginning to appear in conscious¬ 
ness, it commonly begins as a chaotic mist, almost indifferential 
fact-plasm as it were, and gradually proceeds to assume a form 
and a name. It is like the starting of an embryo as a structure¬ 
less mass of protoplasm and then proceeding to assume such 
differentiations of structure as the hypoblast, the mesoblast and 
the epiblast. The precipitancy with which objects appear in 
consciousness leaves the first stages of its appearance very much 
obscured and their character almost wholly unsuspected : the 
pragmatic interest also lies in the fuller possession and not 
generally in the earlier earnest and promise. The chaotic mist 
is not however a wholly undifferentiated and undiscriminated 
condition of existence. In it the promise and potency of the fact 
yet unborn are given already ; it is also somehow discriminated 
from the rest of the continuum : it is felt as a certain local 
stress in the placid experience of being in which we perpetually 
live : it is already a centre of a mysterious stir and anxiety of 
birth. Let me call this the Secondary Basis of the fact. After 
this and seeming to merge out of it we have of course a fairly 
articulated picture growing apace. This is the third stage. 
Now, I wish to emphasize the fact that a full-fledged object in 
•disappearing, whether in thought or in feeling, has to pass 
through a process commonly the reverse of the above. Dis- 
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appearance is appearance inverted. Hence in thinking away the 
sensible qualities of the cloud before me I am merely reducing 
variety into homogeneity and am certainly left with either the 
secondary basis or the primary at the end of the experiment. 

Very briefly and hastily I am seeking to establish the 
indispensible connexion between Consciousness and Existence. 
The most substantial plank in my argument is, 1 venture to 
hope, my theory of Fact itself. Before I close this essay I should 
discharge a small part of the heavy burden of obligation which 
rests on me, viz., a discussion of the nature and claims of 
consciousness as such. Throughout the present essay I have not 
only frequently referred to it but freely pressed it into such, 
service as it can render. The claims of this order of existence, 
which I have just now spoken of as the ultimate or primary basis, 
of fact, appear to rest not so much on dialectic grounds as on 
intuitive and experimental grounds. These grounds I must now 
briefly mention. Experiment in this connexion I define to be a 
special kind of intuition ; for example, to think away the sensi¬ 
ble qualities of an object before us in an experiment. Intuition, 
also is a term that calls for some light and definition. Of intui¬ 
tion we must distinguish two kinds. As a fact lives in con¬ 
sciousness, the circumstance we may call intuition : for example, 
my concrete universe is given to me in intuition. Such intuition 
is dumb and alogical : it is a consciousness of existence over 
which a mysterious crust of features has been laid, as it were. 
All the categories of thought are wide of it. Repeatedly we 
have referred to the nature of this kind of intuition. The other 
kind of intuition may be roughly identified with what is known 
in mental science as introspection or reflection. It is an attempt 
to make an object of a fact, or rather, of a section of fact: the fact 
or the sectional fact becomes an object of regard. Experiment is- 
a more special kind of intuition. Here the pragmatic interest of 
the subject is more apparent. Reflection is the observation of a 
fact as it is without consciously disturbing the circumstances of 
its occurrence, existence and change ; Experiment is the observa¬ 
tion of a fact in a condition or under circumstances in which it is. 
our interest to take note of it. Now I proceed to indicate the 
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grounds of pure consciousness, E° or U#. 

Though a logical intuition will not tell its own story, we can 
make reflection on intuition render us some sort of account ; if 
we cannot stare at the sun itself, we can at least bring the sun 
sufficiently within our ken as it is being reflected on the glassy, 
placid surface of a lake. Such an effort we have previously 
called the reviewing of a fact. Now, how does the intuitive fact 
appear in review ? Is it not an unbounded consciousness of 
■existence over which the mysterious crust more than once 
alluded to before is laid ? Does consciousness appear either as 
restricted or merely as an attendant circumstance, an accident, 
a function ? Does it not appear as the very basis, the very 
sustaining breath, of the fact itself ? Suppose, we grant that 
•consciousness does appear as the very basis of fact and not 
merely as an attendant circumstance ; but surely this does not 
render the case for pure consciousness absolutely proven. How 
•can we be sure that the Basis is not an abstraction apart from 
the structure, the crust, laid upon it ? If by abstraction we 
mean an aspect isolated in thought from the concrete whole in 
which it is given, then I can have no hesitation to concede that 
the inalienable and unrestricted basis of fact is an abstraction in 
relation to the concrete whole as we ordinarily live it. The 
basis though given in the concrete whole cannot be equated to 
it, and hence it is an abstraction in relation to it. But this 
circumstance does not render the basis an abstraction for all 
time and in all conditions even for a normal human being. 
Concrete wholes change their characters from time to time, so 
what is an abstraction in relation to a particular concrete whole 
at any time may become a concrete whole itself at any other 
time By the bye, are not our pragmatic facts, those with which 
•our common sense and culture play, abstractions themselves ? 

The question of real importance is this : Have we ever a 
case in which the basis of the ordinary fact becomes the fact it¬ 
self ? Briefly, have we ever a bare, homogeneous consciousness 
with no determinations whatever ? If we have, the plea of 
•abstraction goes : the Basis becomes the concrete Fact itself. To 
begin with it must be frankly admitted that the Basis becoming 
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the concrete Fact is not at all an ordinary case, and hence it is 
■one which is exceedingly hard to establish either by reflection or 
by experiment. The bare consciousness of this or that, the expe¬ 
riences of just going to sleep and just waking, and even the 
consciousness 0 /being as such, are more or less close approxima¬ 
tions to the state of consciousness as such, but none can be 
identified with it. To take the last and perhaps the closest of 
the approximations— the consciousness of being as such. In this 
two aspects have been separately presented, viz., consciousness 
and being, which are absolutely one in pure consciousness : this 
latter is not a consciousness of being but being-consciousness 
where there is no duality of aspect at all: language cannot reveal 
this curious confusion of being and consciousness, for in the very 
attempt it must polarize the substance into being and conscious¬ 
ness ; but reflection ought to enlighten us. Similarly, if quies¬ 
cence and bliss be of the nature of consciousness, we cannot 
properly say that pure consciousness is a consciousness of 
quiescence and bliss. If Bliss and Being are really bound up with 
the essence of consciousness, we should rather say that the 
concrete substance is Being-Bliss-Consciousness or Sacchidananda 
as the Vedas would say. Even this is dressing up the alogical, 
unspeakable fact in the garb of thought and language. 

Now, what evidence have we of the fact that the pure con¬ 
sciousness is ever for us or can be ever for us an actual state of 
existence ? In normal life as well as in abnormal pathological 
states we have occasionally stretches of experience in which 
simplicity of features or determinations has advanced perilously 
near to barrenness and homogeneity, in which experience has 
become almost structureless or featureless without being evane¬ 
scent : but do we ever actually come to the limit of featureless¬ 
ness or homogeneity ? Ordinarily do not of course. There are, 
however, two, only two, experimental methods by which this 
consummation may be realized in us ; and if it is thus realized 
we should be precluded from regarding pure consciousness as a 
mere abstraction in all cases. I begin by distinguishing the two 
methods as the Method of Conceptual Limits and the Method of 
Actual Limits. 
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1. In the previous investigations we have already very freely 
and frequently employed the former method. The latter method' 
is however more important and conclusive, but to a systematic 
study of this method with its accessories, stages and results I 
hope to devote a future volume of the Series. The first method 
may be divided into two kinds according to the different direc¬ 
tions in which the limit may be taken, viz-, the direction of 
evanescence ( zero ) and that of excrescence ( infinite variety ) : 
the one limit will take us to homogeneous experience— not eva¬ 
nescent experience, which is impossible— to pure consciousness 
in which all features have disappeared ; the other limit will take 
us to an experience of infinite richness and variety— to the 
Quiescent Real in short. With this latter limit we have scarcely 
anything to do here. But what does the Limit of Evanescence 
mean really, and can we expect it to bring us to homogeneous 
experience ? With a view to finding an answer to this we have to 
try an experiment ourselves— as we have occasionally tried it in- 
various connexions before now— in the direction of evanescence. 
Let us take a concrete fact, and let us gradually think all determi¬ 
nations away from it : the sensible qualities, the associated ideas, 
the polarity of Subject and Object— in fact all that make the 
experience a particular experience— are made to vanish. Now, 
what is the limiting value of this operation ? Absolute void ? I 
think not. In the limit, we should be left with consciousness as 
such, or what is the same thing, with being as such. In pursuing 
this method we can, however, hardly expect to come to the limit 
itself : the most scrupulous effort can perhaps bring us to a con¬ 
dition of minimum determination, and not to a condition of no 
determination. But as in mathematical and physical limits so in 
this we have to imagine or conceive a condition of no determina¬ 
tion as a consummation of a condition of vanishing determina¬ 
tions : in this method we can imagine or conceive the limiting 
condition, but not actually realize it. 

Here I have simply stated the method and what I believe to 
be the Limiting Condition without considering the thousand and 
one difficulties with which the way of this method is beset. Two 
of the more formidable difficulties I shall do well to mentioa 
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here : it shall be the look out of a future essay to see if these 
difficulties can be faced and overcome. First, is the operation of 
vanishing determinations which is expected to bring us to the 
Limiting Condition continuous ? We can go on thinking away 
determinations from a concrete object of experience to a certain 
extent no doubt, but can we proceed in the same direction 
indefinitely ? We may have possibly discontinuous operations 
in mental life : for example, Weber’s Law which establishes a 
quantitative connexion between Stimulus and Sensation is true 
to a certain extent; beyond that the Stimulus may increase and 
act upon the organism but the direction of the resulting sensation 
may not be the same as before— if it were systematically increa¬ 
sing before it is now either stationary or even decreasing. 
Beyond this limit therefore Sensation is a discontinuous function 
of Stimulus. May not the same thing be true of the operation 
that are so far imagining to ourselves ? May not this operation 
(1) cease itself after it has proceeded a certain way ahead, and 
( 2) produce a resulting experience which forsakes the direction 
of the operation beyond a certain point as Sensation does in rela¬ 
tion to Stimulus ? In either case, the Limiting Condition fails. 
Secondly, assuming that the operation is continuous, both in itself 
and in relation to its function, what guarantee have we that the 
Limiting Condition will be one of no determinations and not 
merely one of minimum determinations as in mathematics. 
Limiting Value means a value from which the value of a function 
can be made to differ by a quantity less than any assigned value 
however small. The mathematical limit involves therefore a dis¬ 
tinct conception of infinitesimal difference. Shall we admit this 
conception in our own case too ? Shall we say that pure consci¬ 
ousness is only the theoretical limit from which a given actual 
experience can be made to differ by an infinitesimal difference ? 
If so, pure consciousness remains an abstraction, an ideal, still. 
These difficulties cannot be lightly met and easily overcome. 
Briefly, however, I will say this : In an actual trial of the experi¬ 
ment referred to there appear no suspicious signs of a possible 
discontinuity either of the operation or its result. Also, infinite¬ 
simal difference in mental life is no difference, if it means a diffe- 
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rencc that we cannot feel: if we at all feel the difference between 
two conditions A and B— no matter how and to what extent— 
the conditions are different; if we do not— not even as regards 
Time and Space relations— then A is absolutely identical with 
B : now, what does infinitely small difference between A and B 
mean ? These are only hints to reflection. 

II. The Method of Actual Limits is a mystic method by 
which the mystic swoon of Vedanta and Neo-Platonism may be 
actually realized by an experimenter. In this we do not simply 
conceive a condition when the limit of a certain operation has 
been taken : we actually live this condition. And if we live it— 
and that beyond the shadow of a doubt— it becomes a concrete 
state itself, not merely the inalienable Basis of Fact as reason 
and reflection expose it to be, but Fact itself. Here I can do no 
more than passingly refer to this Method and its Result : the 
evidences are too varied and exacting to be fairly compressed 
and considered in a closing paragraph of an essay. Shall I 
merely refer to the cerebral difficulty which is supposed to be 
fatal to this audacious claim of the mystic ? Psychosis being 
admittedly parallel to neurosis, how can a quiescent condition of 
pure consciousness • pull on with an unstable—ever acting and 
never resting— cerebral counterpart ? Why should it not 7 
I shall ask in reply. Has science ever proved that an unstable 
brain-state must correspond with an unstable mental state ? 
When I am deeply merged in an objective vision the experience 
is fairly a stable one, though not absolutely ; what about the 
cerebral state which corresponds to it ? This latter also may 
be relatively stable : but have we really established a law that 
the degree of quiescence of a mental state varies directly as that 
of the total cerebral state ? Suppose we grant this ; we have 
ourselves previously suggested that in the life of the brain as in 
the life of the mind there may be comparatively quiescent 
conditions either periodically recurring or artificially induced. 
But even then the mental state need not correspond to the 
motions of the individual molecules, centres or fibres of the 
brain ; it corresponds perhaps to the total or resultant state of 
the brain ; Now, the respective components of two resultant 
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conditions may vary among themselves without necessarily 
making the resultants vary also. Thus the component p, q, r of 
the resultant A and the components x, y, z of the resultant B 
may change respectively into p', q', r' and x', y', z' without 
making A and B take different values. Hence, if during two 
consecutive moments the resultant brain-state continue to remain 
unchanged, though the component motions of the molecules, 
centres etc., may have changed, the corresponding mental state 
will also remain unchanged. Thus a stable mental condition 
may have its counterpart in a stable, unchanging resultant 
cerebral condition. ‘Stable' as applied to the brain need not 
necessarily mean a condition of no motion ; it means perhaps the 
condition of uniform or unvarying in motion in so far as the 
brain as a whole is taken into account. This state of motion is 
still a condition of stress; the question therefore still remains : 
Can an experience which is supposed to be a condition of no 
stress correspond to a resultant brain-state which is undoubtedly 
a condition of stress ? Spinozistic Parallelism may really carry 
matters to such a head as this. But here we need not stay for 
a discussion. This Method will engage us more fully in a later 
volume. 

About the nature of the Primary Basis I have to offer but 
few categorical remarks in this closing paragraph. First, none 
of our categories of thought such as unity, plurality, infinity 
may touch this ultimate Basis. It is this that imparts to the 
concrete fact its essentially alogical and unspeakable nature : as 
the Fact is so the facts are. Nevertheless, the Fact, the Basis 
is not unknowable— it is consciousness as such. Secondly, it is 
conceivable or realizable in us not by means of dialectics but by 
means of an experiment in the line of either of the two methods 
explained above. Ordinary intuition supplemented by dialectics 
will still reduce pure consciousness to an abstraction. Thirdly, 
Consciousness and Being are the two aspects of this Basis— if we 
may say so about an existence which is absolutely simple. In 
• ordinary experience Being and Consciousness, though essentially 
bound up together, still diverge from each other : we inveterately 
believe in objective existence which is beyond the pale, and 
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independent, of consciousness : there is the co-efiicient of possi¬ 
bilities attached to the actual. But in the Basis the divergence is 
absolutely gone. Lastly, the Basis is the home of quiescence and 
also, as we shall see in a future volume, the essential substratum 
of enjoyment and bliss. It is level of no stress, zero potential,, 
absolute homc^eneity, all consciousness, all being and all bliss. 
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PREFACE 


The present work is a sort of interlude between my previous 
work, The Approaches to Truth, and the larger works which I 
hope to be able to take up shortly. In some respects it is a re¬ 
statement, in less technical terms of the views enunciated in The 
Approaches ; in other respects it is a carrying out of those views. 
In carrying them out I have apparently gone beyond them at 
many points. My Fact there was after all only the Fact as given 
through a particular point of view, though I stoutly and repeated¬ 
ly disclaimed all intentions to make it a Fact individualised. It 
was not my Fact, though it was the Fact as revealed through me. 
I was loath to drag the Fact beyond such revelation. Here also 
I have started at this point; my first presentation of the BhSna 
here is only a representation of the Fact-Stuff as depicted there. 
But here I have striven hard to rise above particular points of 
view, and reach up to a perception of Reality such as may be 
regarded as truly indefinable. The first perception was correct so 
far as it went; but still its messages have to be revised or at any 
rate reinterpreted when a deeper perception comes. Even in 
perception we have a method of Limiting Values. It gradually 
approaches the fullness and nativity of Truth and its different 
readings or messages ought to be taken rather as growing instal- 
nents of a realizing Truth, supplementing and illuminating one 
another than as statical results, either consistent or contradictory. 
It is as if one were first made to fix his gaze on a bright neighbo¬ 
uring star and then to move his eyes to a small, inconspicuous 
luminary Arundhati, lying close to it, which could not be readily 
pointed out to begin with. I hope these remarks will prepare my 
reader to follow my method and test my results. 

The method here followed is essentially the same as that 
followed in The Approaches : intuitive self-reflection. I have 
offered some remarks regarding the nature and px>ssibilities of 
this method in the body of the present work. I need not forestall 
them now. I am not a disciple of any Europ>ean master so far as 
this method is concerned ; in clinging de8p>erately to this method 
I have been true only to my Indian phylogeny ; it was the method 



with the Indian Seers for the perception of Truth. We have only 
a reassuring echo of a by-gone method in recent Bergsonianism. 
My race-instinct has again spoken through my struggling delive¬ 
rances as it has reasserted itself through my home-bound 
method. My reviewer in the Modern Review dubbed me as., a 
follower of the late Professor James ; but there is perhaps little 
substantial sympathy between his point of view and mine,; .1 
agree with him in so far as I have chosen to stand or fall by radi¬ 
cal empiricism which means for me the method of intuitive seif- 
reflection, a reaction against absurd intellectualism and the same 
as the aparoksanubhuti of the Indian Seers. Like its fore-runner 
the present work is not critical but constructive, not an examina¬ 
tion of different possible points of view but an interpretation of 
life from my own. I have also striven, as said before, to dispense 
with a point of view altogether ; but then every metaphysician 
has to do it. Within the narrow compass of the present work I 
am able to show life only in some of its aspects ; it never aims at 
completeness. Religious and ethical aspects and the emotional 
side generally have been almost entirely overlooked here : the 
purely theoretic constructions are also partial. 

The frequent references to The Approaches will not requite 
in the reader a knowledge of that technical and prohibitive 
work. 1 shall be happy if they will only stimulate his interest 
in a more rigorous presentation of these views. I may be 
allowed to add also that the reasons that led me to depart 
from the official method of Philosophy in The Approaches are 
not to me minor and unimportant. I do not know if to a reader 
of that book my special method of investigation will justify 
and commend itsqlf ; but my adoption of that mathematico- 
scientific method in metaphysics is certainly not due to a love of 
technical complexity, but to a growing conviction that such a 
method, if courageously followed and judiciously applied, 
will lead to a very considerable simplification in abstruse 
thinking: that it will bring within sight the realization of 
a dream after which all thoughtful minds in all ages have 
sighed, viz., a definite, durable, scientific metaphysics. It is, 
not a physical treatment of metaphysics, but an attejjipt^ 
to. attain to . the archetype of a method which has .already 
appeared in physics with so much promise and potency, j 



arid which ought to appear in metaphysics also. The method' 
of Limits, for example, has been to me profoundly 
instructive. At the same time 1 have certainly not concealed 
the' alogical nature of the Fact which no scientific method 
can reach and possess The supreme accent in my presen¬ 
tation lies of course on the method of experiment and not 
on that of theoretical Analysis : the Fact can be only lived 
and not thought about. In the present work I have reverted 
to the official method, not because I have had already too much 
of the method of The Approaches, but because I intend to offer 
it for less academic consumption. The larger works which 
should follow would try to cure that method of its first nervous¬ 
ness of hesitation and apply it with more precision and 
thoroughness. I am not without a bright suspicion that the 
method will be largely justified by its results. 

The Hon’ble Justice Sir John Woodroffe kindly suggested to 
me what 1 readily perceived to be an improvement on rny 
original plan of work. I have said in my former work—the 
Preface to The Approaches — that my Ihst conclusions are 
substantially the same as those contained in the Upani§ads. But 
the' fact was hardly recognisable in the rigid, mathematico- 
scientific form of that work. And yet the fact was there. Sir 
John' Woodroffe himself broke the crust and pointed out to 
me the correspondence underneath in two or three places at 
least: my ether of Awareness is the Cidska&a, to take only one of 
these, cases. He suggested that this correspondence should be 
laid bare by means of reference to the actual texts oc tdritts 
of the S'astras themselves. A modern interpretation of the old 
truths would be valuable, he said. Now, in the present work 
I have taken up his suggestion, but perhaps have not wholly 
carried it out in a manner in which he would wish me to do it. 
In the main body of the work, which is in English, I have 
interpolated Sanskrit terms very sparingly : perhaps Sir John 
would like me to do it more liberally. But there is a distinct 
Sanskrit limb of the work which, with its fifty original verses and 
their short commentaries, is an independent work by itself. 
The English portion is likewise an independent reading. 1 do 
not know if such an arrangement will meet his wishes. 

About the Sanskrit portion I should say one word more. 



The verses are composed by myself as are also their brief 
explanations in Sanskrit. I do not know how this humble 
performance of a lay man will be received by the scholars. 
I hope they will indulge me in my little vagaries. The presenta¬ 
tion of the fundamental doctrine of the Upani^ads is perhaps 
somewhat unorthodox even in the verses and in the explanations. 
Many terms have been used in apparently novel senses. But 
they will show nevertheless how really close I have sought to 
keep to the intuitions of my ancestral Seers. My mathematico- 
scientihc method has only confirmed me in my native 
mysticism. The Sanskrit commentaries do not pretend to be 
what commentaries in Sanskrit commonly are— expository 
discussions. They do little more than paraphrasing and turning 
into prose. They are written in plain, common Sanskrit. I have 
given also a free English rendering of the verses. I hope my 
English readers will forgive me if they find the verses dry and 
dull, and my Sanskrit readers if they find them loose and 
fanciful in many places. 

I cannot bring out this book avoiding typographical and 
other errors. A list, possibly incomplete, is given at the end. 
1 cannot also close this preface without expressing my gratitude 
to my friend and pupil Sj. Purnashasi Basu, B.Sc. for the 
constant and valuable help I have received from him in the 
publication of this book. 

PANCHABATI VILLA 

Manicktolla P. N. M. 

Calcutta, the 23rd August, 1915 
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I meditate on the Pure Being which is invariably implied 
both in the perception of being and in that of non-being— both 
when I feel that something is and when that nothing is; the 
Pure Awareness which is without differentiation and growth 
even in the manifoldness of experience ; the Pure Blessedness 
which continues uncompromised in the midst of ail feelings of 
joy and sorrow. I meditate on the Reality which transcends the 
three states of waking, dreaming and sub-conscious experience : 
which is absolutely simple and therefore without any aspects, 
and yet whose aspects are recognised as being reflected in Being, 
Beatitude and Consciousness. 

Given that bounded Continuum, all things can appear ; that 
being subtracted, all things must disappear; hence that is proved 
to be the Pr imar y Basis which contains and supports all. The 
absolute transcendence of that is realised in pure, non-polar 
meditation (where the polarities of Subject and Object, Being 
and Becoming, and so on, do not exist). That Atman is the 
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£nal object of liking and therefore is the substratum of unsur¬ 
passable sweetness ; and yet all desire for acceptance and refusal 
has melted away in it. So that it is at the same time All 
and Beyond-AIl. 

Masses of clouds floating in the changeless Space are moved 
by the winds ; the varied stream of World-process glides on alsc: 
in eternal Time. Such is also Atman whose essence is pure con¬ 
sciousness ; whose greatness is not limited by the determination 
of Direction, Space and Time ; which is quiescent and absolute 
which neither moves nor extends, and yet remains as the sole 
stage where the World’s play is enacted. 

That primordial Void (or Pure Being) where the green Earth 
girdled round with the oceans lies ; in which the joyous Wind 
mildly scented with the perfume of new blossoms blows ; where 
my Mind, a lover of change, ever experiences varied notes 
of feeling ; where again the whole bubble of my universe 
of experience bursts ; that is the Reality. 
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The surest fact for me is my Experience. By this I mean 
the whole content of mv consciousness ; it is my entire universe 
as I live it in consciousness ; it is the concrete fact that I am 
unreservedly aware of. Let me tell you what I actually am and 
entirely possess now, and I tell you what my universe of fact now 
is. I cannot indeed define this universe of fact, for in the very 
act of defining I cannot but ignore the concrete whole and seize 
upon what is after all only an abstract segment. The whole 
eludes me in my thought, though it is inalienably with me in my 
feeling ; I can never cease to feel the whole, but I can only think 
about a part. I cannot define the whole for the very reason that 
it exceeds all my limiting categories ; I cannot miss it for the very 
reason that I can never go beyond it. I may, however, call h 
Fact-Stuff ( Bham ). All the constructions of thought are worked 
out of it, and none can be stretched beyond it. Whatever I think 
about it, I necessarily think in it ; whatever I question, believe 
and hope regarding it, I necessarily evolve within its bounds. I 
cannot overstep its bounds even as I cannot jump across my own 
shadow. It is an unbounded sea of awareness where the modes 
of thought and feeling rise and subside like waves and eddies. 
No positive idea can be conveyed by words and description ; 
some sort of negative conception can possibly be formed by 
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scaring away the categories which claim to possess it with a 
spurious title. 

The Fact-Stuff cannot be regarded a present fact as distingu¬ 
ished from a past and future one. To think of it at all I must 
conceive it indeed as a flowing stuff with a history, dealt out to 
me in time-sections. This is a necessity of thought. But it is 
not a necessity of feeling. To live the Fact-Stuff I need not 
necessarily live in the tenses. It is above Time. Generally it 
involves no thought of time even ; when it does, it is not itself 
transcended and conditioned by what it involves. I dream of 
time on the bosom of a time-less Fact-Stuff. I have the illusion 
of an endless stream of becoming set against the background of 
quiescent inscrutable Being. The order imbedded in the Fact- 
Stuff is indeed changing and the conception of this change also 
presupposes Time, but both change and movement are immanent 
operations, and therefore cannot be made to apply to the Stuff 
itself. I cannot say that the Stuff itself changes or moves, while 
1 do say that elements or sections of Fact are coming and going. 

But about the nature of the Fact-Stuff I may notice, to begin 
with, one prominent feature, viz., its note of fundamental assu¬ 
rance. The Fact, the concrete whole of experience, is assurance 
‘tself; the fact that it is given cannot possibly be questioned, 
though I may have all sorts of misgivings about what 1 pragmati¬ 
cally call its objective validity. Leave all reference to anything 
beyond itself, take it as the given actual, and you cannot possibly 
doubt it ; for to doubt it is to contradict yourself, to refuse to be 
what you actually are. Perhaps you ought to be something else, 
and if you choose to regard that ‘ought’ as your real, you actually 
may be what you really are not. But then this distinction 
between ‘actually’ and ‘really’ is a pragmatic one : it is one that 
you have chosen to believe in and abide by. Apart from this 
circumstence of choice, actual and real are identical categories of 
thought. My actual experience is not only the surest but the 
only ground upon which I stand. My theories of reality arc 
necessarily founded upon this basis. The theories can never go 
beyond the actual, though I may imagine that my actual is but a 
little speck in the infinite universe of the possible. The belief in 
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the possible, the foretaste of the possible, the remembrance of 
the possible, are sections of the actual itself ; I actually believe, 
remember and forecast. The magic circle of the actual can never 
be transgressed. What 1 believe to be past and gone yet hnds a 
place in my actual to hinge upon : I actually believe that the past 
is past and beyond my recall ; what I do recall as pertaining to 
the past I actually recall now : so also in the case of my hopes 
and expectations. I cannot therefore cast the actual itself into 
the dimensions of Time- Any such play with the actual is in¬ 
door, immanent: like a helpless child I am only given to play on 
the bosom of the indehnable Given. I speak perhaps in enigmas, 
but the warmest, commonest facts of living are more enigmatic 
than the haziest, subtlest riddles of thinking. The given as given 
opens up the deepest vein of assurance and quiescence. That 
which is merely possible speaks undoubtedly in a feebler and 
shakier tone. I may credit a past and a future fact more than I 
may credit an actual one ; but this is so because the former stand 
for possible actuals ; nothing which is not an actual itself, or is 
believed to lead to and culminate in an actual, can bear compari¬ 
son with the actual in point of assurance. 

Again, what is discredited is never the concrete actual itself. 
When 1 doubt the rope-snake of my illusion, the rope-snake is 
not certainly the concrete whole of the moment: this is only a 
section of the fact which has attained to liveliest interest and * 
therefore to almost exclusive attentive regard ; but it is not my 
entire universe of experience at that moment any more than the 
suspicion of its illusoriness is my universe at the next. I will not 
attempt a description of the universe, but only prefer an appeal 
straight to self-intuition. The whole universe of feeling is not, 
and never can be, discredited. As it is given in consciousness 
so it is. What I have felt 1 have felt. The question as to how I 
should have felt is a very pertinent question no doubt, but it 
cannot surely render my feeling to be other than as it has been 
actually felt. 1 have felt differently in the past and may feel 
differently in the future, but nevertheless I feel as I feel. Even 
the rope-snake as an element of the concrete actual is not, and 
can never be, discredited. What I have seen I have seen : the 
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I ' pe-snake and not the rope is the actual experience for me. I am,- 
dissatisfied with my actual experience and expect to see some¬ 
thing else being actual instead, not because there is a real diffe¬ 
rence in assurance and quiescence between the former actual and 
'the latter, but because I happen to be more interested in the 
latter kind of experience. As experience one is as good as the 
other, and if 1 could take them onlv as experiences I would not 
recognise any disparity in tone of assurance between them either ; 
but life is grimly practical and selective, so that 1 have been 
driven to credit experiences or discredit them according as they 
have or have not a certain reference and serve or do not serve a 
given purpose. It is the practical interest in experiences which 
creates the difference in level or potential between any one and 
anv other. The rope-snake though as genuine an experience as 
the rope does not show this reference or serve this given purpose. 
Ifd eschew this purposiveness, 1 reduce all pulses or stretches of 
experience to their native homogeneity of givenness, 1 have true 
experiences and false feelings ranging between the limits of fancy 
and direct intuition, becatise 1 want to have such distinctions 
super-imposed upon a datum which is in itself impartiallv and 
unrelentingly doubtless. Clouds divide the genial flood of sun¬ 
shine into light and shade : fleeting states render consciousness 
into knowledge and obliviscence, memory and expectation. Let 
the clouds roll away, and we have brightne.ss pure and simple ; 
let the fleeting states either go or stand, and we have unflinching, 
undiminished knowing. 7'he surrender of all practical interests 
w'ill make experience an actual wherewith the real has once for 
all blended into one : no divergence between the two can be 
maintained. Hence in itself, apart from all practical interests, 
the given is the limit of evanescent doubt : it is the primary 
source of assurance upon which all the practical facts of life 
draw. To become or to be made is to be given. The Actual is 
self-evident ( svatahsiddha ), It is manifestation itself.' That 
which is manifested cartnot be supported or proved bv the un- 
fnanifested. It requites no such support or proof. What has 
appeared has appeared. TheTact that it has appeared cannot be 
called in question.' Here lies its self-evidence. That which has 
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mot appeared lacks this self-evidence. This latter is only a suspi-, 
cion, an expectancy, a category in my mind. I conceive the. 
manifested as flowing from the unmanifested and returning unto 
it : such a conception may be necessary or problematic, correct 
or chimerical. But in any case the actual is not compromised by 
the laws or accidents of my thinking. I may imagine whatever 1 
like regarding it, but 1 can never doubt or disclaim that what is, 
given is given. It is again my practical interest in modes of expe¬ 
rience which makes me refer my actual to some shadowy poten¬ 
tial as its origin or destiny : I consider the latter as more evident 
and self-sufficient, because 1 happen to be more interested in it. 
Thus the unseen is invested with charms such as the seen never 
possesses. I am haunted with a sense of dissatisfaction with the 
actual. It is not an order of existence which I would fain close 
with. It is imperfect, ephemeral. It is only an effect of a hidden , 
cause. It is only a halting stage in an endless journey, a passing 
earnest of an unfathomable fulfilment. But does all this really 
undermine the self-evidence, eat away into the self-sufficience of 
the Actual ? Can any order which is not actual, or which is not 
going to be actual, be self-evident and final ? The cause is accep¬ 
ted as more evident than the effect, but then the cause is believed 
to be an actual order also ; the end satisfies me more than a 
passing instalment, because the end is believed to be an actuality 
also. Nothing which is unmanifested pure and simple, which is 
never believed to go in for a manifestation, can really upset the 
repose and attenuate the evidence of the actual. 

Actuality is the level of self-evidence. The unmanifested 
derives its evidence from this. In the first place, the unmani¬ 
fested is believed to be a more abiding actuality, one from which; 
the actuals emanate and into which they are absorbed : it is thus 
believed to be more actual than the given actual. This confirms 
rather than weakens the conviction that the basis of self-evidence 
must in all cases be sought in actuality, whether felt or believed, , 
In the second place, when I refer ,my actual to the unmanifest as 
its ground or end, my reference is certainly immanent and no,t, 
transcendent; I cannot surely go beyond the actual in making: 
such reference ; hence whatever extraneous evidence I may seek,. 
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or find for my actual, I must seek or find in the actual— I carr 
never cease to be actual either in the search or in the finding,- 
The self-evidence of the given cannot be undermined by an 
immanent operation like this. Neither in the act of believing in 
an extra-given cause or end, nor in the act of conceiving or 
finding them, can I really be extra-actual. The actual is chang¬ 
ing and growing perhaps— in what sense we do not yet know ; 
but even assuming that it is really changing and growing, as we 
suppose it to change and grow, I cannot show that my experience 
can ever be other than actual. There has been perhaps a change 
in actual experience when from a complacent acceptance of the 
actual I pass on to question it and refer to an unmanifest cause or 
end. I have said ‘perhaps’, because the nature and extent of the 
change in the bosom of the actual are yet to be understood : does 
change apply to the whole universe of fact or only to a group of 
fact-sections ? But does the change, whatever be its nature and 
extent, take me out of the actual and even momentarily exile me 
into extra-actuality (abhSna) ? If assuredly it does not, I do not 
see how I can really prove the BhSna by the AbhSna, the given 
by the ungiven. The contained never really proves the con¬ 
tainer, an immanent operation can never properly be accepted 
as a transcendental theory and demonstration. In the last place, 
what is it that we really seek to prove in the actual and imagine 
as having been proved ? Can it ever be the whole concrete 
universe of fact ? Sometimes I do of course conceive my 
universe of fact as derived from, or following upon, a previous 
order, as leading to a succeeding order ; I thus enquire about its 
cause and about its consequences or end. But what is it that is 
thus arranged in the perspiective of Time and moulded according 
to the category of Causality ? Can it be the whole ? If it were 
so, I could really go beyond the whole concrete. It will not be 
correct to describe the concrete (BhSna) as my entire experience 
of the present moment ; to do so will be to mistake a section of 
the concrete for the concrete itself. The concrete is a time-less 
fact which involves, but is not conditioned by, time-determina¬ 
tions. So that the concrete itself is independent of all immanent 
arrangements, temporal, spatial, causal, and so forth. The 
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present fact is not the fact : it is merely a cross-section of the 
Fact. What is the Fact then ? I say, though it would be 
premature to say now, that it is Consciousness itself in which 
the totality of fact-sections (pratyaySh) is conceived ‘as an endless 
stream of becoming’. Consciousness is actuality itself. About 
this no temporal, spatial or causal questions can be raised with 
sense or without absurdity. But this is merely a hint at this 
stage. Generally, however, we ask about the causes and conse¬ 
quences not of the Fact itself, but of the included fact-sections : 
not about the entire universe of experience in which a double 
yellow line has appeared in a spectrum band, but about the 
double line itself. There is no appeal from actuality to some 
order other than actuality, but from one mode of actuality to 
another, from what I have to what I expect to have, and never 
beyond the pale of my having. But is not the expectation to 
have a kind of non-actuality ( Bhana ) ? Certainly not; expecta¬ 
tion like remembrance is an actual state of consciousness— they 
are only modes of actuality different from perceptual. The 
accompanying tones of belief and other characteristics vary from 
one case to another, but they can make for me only different 
kinds of Bhana itself. 

As the Actual contains within itself the very soul of self¬ 
evidence, so it possesses securely in itself the very essence of 
immediateness. The Fact alone is self-evident and the fact alone 
is directly, immediately served. Hence it is known as the Given. 
What is merely possible forms a part of the actual too in a sense. 
In the concrete whole of experience I may distinguish a part 
which I take as given and set in contrast with another which 1 
regard as suggested ; I may hedge round a portion which 1 
suppose to be actual and jealously guard it from the overflow of 
a containing possible. But it is easy to perceive that the former 
distinction as well as the latter are immanent distinctions which 
can never really transfer me from the custody of the given and 
actual. The neverfailing larger given veils itself as it were in 
admitting within itself the polarity of given and suggested. The 
polarity admitted can never really efface the larger given and set 
up instead a real antithesis of given and not-given ; by such 
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polarity I can have only different modes of given itself, though 
I may choose to retain the old name for some of these modes and 
bring in antithetic names (suggested, possible, and so on) for the 
rest. The larger given including all concrete experience and the 
smaller given opposing itself to a suggested and possible, agree 
as well as differ between themselves. They agree in essential 
givenness— they are both given ; they differ in pragmatic interest 
and emphasis— we are interested in regarding only a part of the 
actual as the actual, a part of the given for the given. We refuse 
the title to the all-embracing fact and thrust it upon our chosen 
part ; but the fact is not materially compromised by the manner 
and circumstances of our choice. Our choice of course means a 
difference in the life of the fact ; a fact unreservedly accepted 
and a fact accepted in part and ignored in the whole are certainly 
different facts, but each is a fact nevertheless with none of the 
essential marks of fact taken away. The whole continues as 
given while in it we distinguish a given portion from a suggested 
one ; the fact remains as concrete whole while by abstraction we 
seize upon a section and apparently ignore the whole, and deal 
in such distinctions as whole and part, fact and fiction, direct 
and remote, and so on. 

There would be no meaning in immediateness or directness 
apart from feeling. To be direct is to be felt : directness is a 
part of the essential import and deliverance of feeling. Feeling 
can never cease to be direct. When we regard certain elements 
of a mass or continuum of feeling as indirect, we really take, , as 
suggested above, directness and indirectness in special, pragmatic 
senses which obscure for a while but cannot extinguish the serise 
of directness which the entire mass of feeling as feeling inalien¬ 
ably possesses. We are perpetually playing hide and seek with 
ourselves. A concrete feeling comes (but are we warranted in 
saying that it comes ?) ; it is all given, all direct, all evident. 
But forthwith an immanent operation sets in which creates alj 
sorts of polarities or conceptual differences in the fact: certain 
elements are accepted as immediate, given and evident while 
others are regarded as indirect, suggested and requiring propff 
By such operation the concrete fact has changed no doubt (,as 
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I necessarily conceive it) ; but it has not really sacrificed any of 
the characters of directness, actuality and self-evidence. 
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rapt fascination I am gazing at a solitary star which redeems the 
shadowy, spectral outlines of a far-off hill, and am feeling in a 
corner of my soul the stealthy quiver of a slight emotion, I have 
apparently ignored a limitless possession which never fails me 
and have mistaken a small, passing bubble for the vast unspeak¬ 
able wonder of my reality, a faint rippling echo for the sublime, 
absorbing music of my life. Existence can never put away this 
vastness and sublimity : even while my interests and preferences 
would carve out of it snug, little toy worlds and induce me to 
shut myself up within them, 1 can never really cease to be the 
mighty Fact that I ever am. This inalienable consciousness of 
vastness and transcendence I have distinguished as Spiritual Ex¬ 
tension or the Ether of Awareness.' This spiritual Ether may 
condense at some places and exist in an attenuated condition at 
others, so that some portions of the universe of awareness may 
be regarded as a more tangible possession than others ; but by 
such preference 1 have not discriminated between what has 
appeared in consciousness and what has not, but merely between 
a certain mode of appearance in consciousness and a certain 
other. Briefly, discrimination is an immanent operation. I cannot 
settle the frontiers of my own universe myself. 

But though the vastness of my conscious life can never 
really be cut down to dwarfish proportions, we should not lightly 
permit ourselves to confound this absolute vastness with what 
we abstract and know as Space. Fact is always extensive : but 
need it be always extended ? This is a question which we cannot 
easily set at rest. We should best begin perhaps by distinguish¬ 
ing between the intuition and the conception of Space. In the 
next place, we shall try to make clearer the relation between 
Space as involved in experience and the unfailing, unrelaxing 
vastness of experience. To begin with, how is Space intuited ? 

Space as the possibility of muscular or physical movement 
comes to exist as an aspect of the universe of Fact. This universe 
is a condition of Spiritual Extension ; it is a stress in the Ether 
of Awareness ; it is a posture of the Ocean of Feeling. The vast¬ 
ness implied in the universe is probably of the essence of Aware¬ 
ness or Feeling ; it is an expression native to the structure of 
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spiritual being, not something alien to, and imposed upon it. 
Like the Fact itself it is immediately given : like the Fact also it 
is self-evident and ultimate. I cannot surely ask the reason ‘why* 
regarding it, nor probably can I explain the manner ‘how’ concer¬ 
ning it. I cannot vouch for the vastness or massiveness of the 
amoeba’s state of feeling, nor even for the vastness of the anthro¬ 
poid ape’s. Does the amoeba's or the ape’s pulses of experience 
appear and disappear in a vast ether of awareness as do mine or 
yours ? Can those be aptly described as conditions of stress in 
an ocean of feeling to which as such no limits can be set ? I do 
not know ; yet I must necessarily conform my story or theory to 
the deliverance of my own concrete feeling. If 1 am anthropo¬ 
morphic, I am necessarily so, 1 cannot but regard feeling or 
awareness as a sort of practically boundless plenum which com¬ 
pletely fills up my whole being in which particular tones and 
modes of feeling may appear and disappear ; it is not equivalent 
to the sum of these particular tones and modes of feeling any 
more than the sea is equal to the aggregate of waves and eddies 
which appear on it, or the ether is equal to the sum of material 
objects which are in stress in it. But as I have pointed out before, 
it is rarely that I am in a mood to look this stupendous Wonder 
full in the face. Though 1 ever live, move and have my being in 
the bosom of this patent Wonder, I somehow manage to draw a 
veil between it and myself, fancy that I am only a comfortable, 
handy, little fact, and would talk and act as though I knew the 
Fact not. This is Ignorance of the Given which has its law and 
practical value. By this ignorance the patent Wonder in our¬ 
selves, without ceasing to be an actual consciousness, becomes 
latent to pragmatic attention which knows business and cares not 
for science. Thus it requires an essay of scientific reflection to 
bring into notice what has never really ceased to exist as an actu¬ 
ality in feeling. It has only not been sufficiently felt ; it has only 
wanted the proper height or tone of presentation. Not all the 
elements which have appeared in a given stretch of feeling possess 
the same tone of presentation ; many are veiled more or less. 
The entire stretch, which embraces all these elements as the 
whole, embraces its parts also, generally abdicates its rights to- 
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intensive presentation in favour of the included fact-sections 
themselves ; the mother-Stuff almost effaces herself so that her 
children may have the play all to themselves. Life is thus the 
Cross upon which the Fact is perpetually sacrificing itself. This 
apparent retreat of the Fact and the feverish, insistent knock of 
the fact-sections, together with occasional, rhythmic flashes of 
the Fact itself, make Life as we commonly live it. 

Now, in order to transplant this story tnto the life of 
the amoeba or the ape, I need only perhaps conceive the 
Veil of ignorance as a variable. It is a variable in ourselves ; 
all fact-sections in a Fact are not equally veiled or unveiled. 
The tone or manner of presentation certainly varies in a complex 
continuum of experience, though all elements are actual as 
regards bare presentation. There need be nothing sub-conscious 
in the entire experience itself: though of course many of the 
given features are not sufficiently conscious. The Veil may 
not be a variable only within the limit of human experience. 
The variability may be continuous even beyond our own limits. 
The Veil may work even beyond the child and the savage. 
Thus the amoeba’s or the ape’s Fact may be essentially like 
ours, possessing amongst others the attributes of vastness and 
actuality, but it may be more completely veiled in them 'than in 
us ; and for the matter of that the amoeba’s may be more 
completely veiled than our anthropoid ancestor’s. This is a 
momentous conclusion from the principle of continuity. In fine, 
it means this : Believing in amoeboid sensibility, we shall do 
well perhaps to regard the Fact for the amoeba not as a slight 
pulse of elementary feeling but as a universe whose character 
of vastness has been almost completely veiled and where a few 
elementary features have been almost exclusively accentuated. 
In its life the abdication of the whole and favour of a part has 
been most complete. For all practical purposes its life consists 
of a series of elementary pulses. But this is not the entire 
life that it really lives. As partially in our case so almost 
completely in the case of the amoeba, this entire life may 
be ignored but it can never be effaced, can never cease to be 
the actual life. Of course we possess no manner of concteption 
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about this sort of almost completely ignored actual life : in 
our own case, as we have seen, the veil that is drawn over 
the whole is comparatively thin and occasionally withdrawing, 
so that we may possibly have a science, a perception, of the 
whole. We must not dogmatize about the amoeba and the ape ; 
we must not too readily extend to them the accidents or even 
the incidents of our special intellectual existence. But neither 
should we surpass ourselves altogether in portraying the fact 
of feeling when we have passed beyond our own boundaries. 
The Fact in its essence and substance must not be compro¬ 
mised, though the principle of continuity may be trusted to 
impart to it new forms. To this extent we cannot help being 
anthropomorphic. Only such a rule of interpretation can be 
safely relied upon when we are trying to conceive ‘‘elective’' 
facts or consciousnesses other than ours. We have offered an 
interpretation of amoeboid sensibility in terms of the funda¬ 
mental principles that we have discovered and recognized in 
ourselves. The fundamental principles are mainly two : The 
immediate vastness or extensiveness of the Given ( Bhana) in 
our life which can never be contracted into actual smallness— 
the stretch never really becomes a simple shock of elementary 
pulse in ourselves ; the apparent and pratical subsidence of the 
whole Given on behalf of a bounded and intensive feature 
or features— the apparent sacrifice of the extensiveness or 
breadth of life to intensiveness or depth. 

Evolution of life, in the aspect of feeling, ought to be 
explained on the solid basis of these principles. The innate 
vastness of Feeling-whole should be taken as an original and 
inalienable datum rather than as a later development and peculiar 
manifestation. We should begin with it in the amoeba, and 
attempt to explain its apparent pulse-life by extending the 
Principle of Veiling which is ceaselessly and profoundly working 
in us reducing our life to an apparent series of pulses too. An 
explanation that would not start with this primordial extensity 
of experience should never exF>ect to end with it : if you do not 
posit it at the beginning you cannot derive it at the end. No' 
intelligible account of the vastness of feeling can be given by 
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means of elementary pulses alone which come and go, but do 
not possess or imply this vastness. Granting this vastness, we 
need not of course concede to the amoeba a universe of feeling of 
the same model as our own, but we cannot hold back the essen¬ 
tials of this universe either as our own monopoly. The Principle 
of Veiling playing variously with Whole and Part, Fact and 
Fact-sections, now tightening its grip now relaxing, now offering 
a glimpse of the unfailing Wonder, now insisting upon an exclu¬ 
sive acceptance of a commonplace— all according to a method : 
this is Evolution. What the Veil does in us it does everywhere, 
not excluding the amoeba ; only it does more or less thoroughly. 
Vastness of conscious life— the universe— which practically does 
not exist in the lowest forms of life, gradually emerges and 
becomes patent. It is not quite and always patent even in 
ourselvesi Our ordinary life is little better than a string of 
commonplaces with no clear and consistent avowal of the con¬ 
tinuous Wonder by which these commonplaces are stringed 
together and sustained. The avowal, the acceptance, the recog¬ 
nition has become clearer with the process of evolution in the 
living being, in society and in history. To adopt provisionally 
the Hegelian a ntithesis, the Fact is becoming "for itself" what 
it is "in itself”. The Veil should not be mistaken for voluntary 
subjective preference and selection ; that would render my story 
too fantastic. It is however connected with Habit as also with 
the Principle of the Curve. Compare the cycle V C H in the 
Approaches. 

I do not pretend to be able to give an account of the minds 
of the lowest forms of life, or even to maintain on demonstrative 
grounds that minds exist at all in them. Assuming that minds 
do exist and that there has been a continuous development from 
those minds to ours, I have merely ventured to indicate in 
roughest outlines how we must feel our way back to these primi¬ 
tive minds in the light available from our own experience. This 
experience immediately delivers to us the ever-given extensive¬ 
ness of our spiritual existence, and also the law of hide and seek 
apparently governing the presentation of Fact and Fact-sections. 
In exploring the depths of our past history in the more primitive 
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forms of mind we should courageously stick to the essentials of 
this deliverance. We should beware of making a physical treat¬ 
ment of spiritual existence. We should not imagine an all but 
infinite number of organisms existing and interacting in Space 
filled also with inorganic matter, and a unit of spiritual existence 
or mentality attached to each unit of living matter or organism. 
This is the commonplace description of the universe we live in, 
but it owes its origin and plausibility to the same Ignorance by 
which we play hide and seek with ourselves. Let us substitute 
Spiritual Extension or the Ether of Awareness for what we have 
called Space ; Space is merely an aspect, and abstracted and 
specialised expression of that Ether. You, me and all organisms 
— and I might add, the molecules of inorganic matter too— are so 
many centres or nuclei in this vast spiritual existence, so that 
this latter cannot properly be claimed as mine or yours or his. 
We are all in it, and not it in any of us. The Principle of 
Veiling, which we cannot mistake or doubt in ourselves, operates 
differently in the different centres of this universal Spiritual 
Stuff. In me it works in such a fashion that while commonly 
ignoring the universal Stuff itself and noting and dealing with 
petty segments in it, I am thrown back often on the bosom of 
the Fact also, and recognize and accept this as my Fact. The 
whole Fact is never sub-conscious however ; I have definitely 
identified existence with consciousness, the sat with the cit. Only 
my interest in the fact-sections makes me regard them alone and 
drive the whole under the mask of semi-attention. 

The Centres in the co-essential Spiritual Stuff should not 
be regarded as physical centres. In so far as Spiritual Extension 
presents the aspect of Space, the Centres in it may also be 
conceived as taking spatial dimensions; spiritual reals may be 
known as physical organisms or bodies. The Centres are there¬ 
fore in Space and yet out of it; in their concrete fullness they 
belong to the concrete order of spiritual existence and not to 
Space which is only an aspect of such existence: yet 
an aspect of the Whole is also an aspect of the parts or 
centres included in it. Hence the Spiritual Reals are embo¬ 
died and disembodied. The postulate of a co-essential Stuff 
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shuts out the possibility of a thorough-going piuralistic 
universe. They are a Many in One, and not a Many simply. 
In representing the co-relation of the Stuff and its included 
Centres we are not therefore bound hand and foot by physical 
analogies. The parties co-related are physical and super-physical, 
so that their points of contact will be physical as well as super¬ 
physical. So far as the Stuff appears as Nature extended in 
Space, the Centres in it also appear as bodies possessing spatial 
dimensions; so far also their mutual relations will be physical. 
But the concrete Stuff is the Fact itself which is alogical, neither 
objective nor subjective nor ejective, which is neither Nature 
nor Super-Nature. It is however larger than physical Nature, 
being the wholeness of the Given itself. The mutual relations 
of the Given and the centres in the Given cannot therefore be 
conceived as physical relations purely. Physically, a whole is 
shut out from a part, or rather a whole ceases to be a whole in 
a part. Concretely, the whole lives in its part, a part is appre¬ 
hended as a part only in the whole : the whole never withdraws 
or ceases to be the whole : it can only emphasize itself in a part. 
Intuition on the nature of the Fact itself ought to settle this 
point. The conclusions from this proposition are really 
momentous. A Centre in the co-essential Spiritual Stuff can 
never shut out the Stuff itself : a Centre is the whole itself 
more or less ignored in the whole and emphasized in a part. 
Thus it never ceases to live the whole though it cares not to 
avow so much to itself: its cares are low, its interests are 
narrow: it is and knows vastly more than it believes it does. 
The Veil conceals the Wonder, but can never efface it. 

All individual units of existence, living as well as non-living, 
higher as well as lower, are tolerably enduring centres in the 
co-essential Spiritual Stuff that I partly feel directly and partly 
construct ideally. The Stuff as outlined above is not something 
other than, or foreign to, the Fact-Stuff: nothing can be other 
than, or foreign to, this. Whatever I feel directly and whatever 
I construct ideally is securely contained in the Fact which con¬ 
tinuously changes no doubt in a sense but can never outgrow 
or 8urp)a8s itself. The bosom of thc*Fact is apparently cVer in 
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stress, but I can never feel or imagine any condition which 
applies beyond the Fact itself. It would be quite legitimate 
perhaps to speak of various conditions of stress included in the 
Fact, but there would be no sense in saying that the Fact itself 
exists in various conditions or that my mental life consists of 
a series of various Facts. It is permissible to speak of the Fact 
existing in various conditions only in the sense which limits the 
variety or change to the stress or sum of fact-sections involved 
in the Fact and does not carry it beyond. Thus I can speak of 
many facts only in a special sense which takes care to distinguish 
the concrete whole from the stress abstracted from it, the ocean 
from the aggregate of waves and eddies discriminated in it. 
Properly speaking, I have even no right to regard the Fact as one. 
Be this as it may, the co-essential Spiritual Stuff, partly intuited 
and partly constructed, must be conceived as a condition in the 
Fact and not as a condition of the Fact. The latter way of 
speaking would suggest that the Fact itself is always becoming, 
changing from one condition to another, and that the life of 
the Fact is a process which presupposes a Time larger than 
and supporting the endless instalments of pulses of fart. From 
this suggestion it would follow that awareness is but a small, 
mysterious glow which attends the appearance of these coming 
and going pulses. Such a suggestion would cut across the grain 
of the essential import of Fact-life. Awareness in which stress 
exists and becomes, the elements of the Stress are perpetually 
changing and re-arranging, is the Fact. 

Hence the theory of a co-essential Spiritual Stuff is 
necessarily an immanent one : I can never really be away from 
the Fact to formulate a theory. I cannot, however, help formu¬ 
lating one immanent though it be ; while thinking in the Fact 
I necessarily fancy that I am thinking about it. Let me boldly 
recognize the range and limits of my thought : I am thinking 
only about the stress that I can discriminate and conveniently 
hedge round in the vastness of my spiritual existence. This 
vastness is no importation of my thought, no part of my ideal 
construction : in is an inevitable cast of my Feeling itself, ani 
inseparable incident of the Fact itself. That the Fact is a 
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boundless stretch of spiritual existence is not s proposition of 
my ideal construction, is not an appearance, a show, by which 
I wrap up the nakedness of what I immediately have ; I live this 
spirituality, 1 immediately have it, I inalienably am it. Hence in 
constructing a theory about this stress in the Fact, I cannot 
seriously think of renouncing this vastness and this spirituality. 
If no theory, no thought, can possess the complete Fact in its 
grip, let it at any rate possess as much of it as it can. 

Let me therefore conceive my universe as a vast Spiritual 
Stuff in which countless individual units or centres exist and 
interact ; let this be the story of the stress which I feel and 
recognize in my life. I repeat, it is no story of that life itself 
in all its concreteness. I have no right to claim this universe, 
this life, this vast spiritual existence, as my own ; the Subject, 
the Ego is not, as 1 have been some-what anxious to maintain, a 
necessary and inseparable feature of experience. I am not 
therefore prepared to give the palm to myself in the universe, 
the Bhana, that has appeared or that 1 ideally construct. I am 
merely an individual unit or centre among countless other units 
or centres. I am undoubtedly the liveliest centre in the Stuff, 
but I cannot set myself up as the centre round which the whole 
universe revolves or as the only centre that dreams of a universe 
of countless other centres acting and reacting. The whole stress 
in the bosom of the Fact may be, for aught we know, a colossal 
dream, but certainly this dream cannot be set down to my 
agency or authorship any more than it can be fastened upon 
you or any other centre. If the whole is a dream, I am nece¬ 
ssarily a part of it, a function of it. It is not my dream. 
Moreover, the Awareness or Spiritual Being over which this 
dream is laid cannot be a dream itself. 

The countless individual units or centres which I partly 
perceive and partly conceive in the universal Spiritual Stuff can¬ 
not shut out the whole in which they exist and interact. Each 
lives the whole in a sense : each is a monad in a sense. Each 
represents an individual standpoint in the manifestation of the 
patent Wonder. Each gives us a distinct angle of vision in 
regard to the sublime Fact. To define the individuality of any 
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particular centre more precisely we may say that it is the entire 
Spiritual Stuff that has been presented or veiled in a way and to 
an extent different from that in which or to which others have 
been presented or veiled. This indeed is no explanation of 
individuality, no sufficient reason of the differences that exist 
and relatively endure in the co-essential Spiritual Stuff. I have 
merely offered a formal statement in accordance with my theory 
of the Fact and the Veil. According to this theory, the differ¬ 
ence between any one centre and any other is a difference in the 
manner and extent of the presentation or veiling of the Fact. 
One centre accepts the Fact in a way and degree in which 
another does not, though probably one lives the Fact just as 
another does. This makes the difference between one centre 
and another. A centre also habitually accepts the Fact in a 
tolerably particular manner and degree : this constitutes its 
individuality. When I suggest that a centre lives the Whole but 
does not accept it, I merely generalize upon a patent distinction 
between life and acceptance, experience and avowal, that I 
discover with fair certainty in myself. I live and accept my life 
differently, I feel and avow my feeling variedly. I have con¬ 
ceived this distinction which is wrought by the Veil to be 
variable, continuous and general. The Veil has worked different¬ 
ly in man and in the amoeba and in the long course of evolution 
between the two, as it has worked differently in Bergson and 
Eucken, James and Royce. One centre may be a clearer stand¬ 
point of viewing and representing the Fact it lives than another. 
Thus Bergson is a clearer standpoint than myself, as I am a 
clearer standpoint than the anthropoid ancestor. From the 
amoeba’s standpoint the infinite vastness and lustre of the 
■ Spiritual Stuff apparently contracts into a simple, elementary 
pulse of feeling ; such is its acceptance, avowal of Life. The 
gradual widening and deepening of this acceptance and avowal 
is Evolution. What in organic life we know as nutrition and 
assimilation is the physical rendering of this phenomenon of 
acceptance and avowal. It is the tendency of an individual unit 
or centre to overflow, to extend the zone of its emphasis and 
accent, to push the limits of its ownership. It must own more 
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and disown less. It must avow more and disavow less. The 
Stress that acts in the universal Spiritual Stuff impels this process 
in the countless centres : it is the underlying Energy or Elan or 
whatever else you call it that creates and develops. The cyclic 
nature of the elements of the Stress, viz., Presentation, Move¬ 
ment and Veiling, carries with it the necessity of this creative 
evolution. Veiling necessarily moves to Presentation : existence 
becomes less and less veiled in order to become more and more 
displayed : individuality moves from its ownership of an elemen¬ 
tary shock of feeling to that of a fully furnished universe ; 
organic life proceeds from simple cell-nutrition and cell-division 
to the highly co-ordinating and delicately self-adjusting activity 
of the human brain. Presentation again, by the same cycle law, 
leads to veiling : there is also a tendency from more presentation 
to less or from less veiling to more. Hence Evolution and 
Reversion are the two aspects of the world-process. Infinite 
evolution is a chimera. Alternate veiling and unveiling are 
incidental not only to my life of experience as I live it now, but 
to the history of the entire world-process itself which is but a 
stupendous stress in experience. Whatever fundamentally 
pertains to the life of experience belongs fundamentally to the 
life of the universe. Spirituality, vastness and rhythmic pulsa¬ 
tion of the operations of veiling and unveiling necessarily belong 
to the former ; therefore they cannot but be supposed to govern 
the latter. Hence in the World’s history the cyclic law rules : 
so that in the Stress which manifests itself as the world, we 
must conceive a disposition in which the element of P prevails 
and imparts in character to the whole operation, and also another 
in which V prevails conforming the process to its own prepon¬ 
derance. During the former course the world slowly appears, 
during the latter it slowly disappears. This is the curve of 
existence which I have explained and discussed in another place. 
It merely shows that the disposition of the stress in the bosom 
of the Fact is subject to a law, is amenable to the discipline of an 
equation. It proves that I must not only possess more and more 
but lose more and more. That which I accept I must also refuse, 
and that which I disown I must also own. The two operations 
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arc not merely co-existent, each implying and presupposing the 
other, but fairly rhythmically successive, so that each act of 
acceptance and possession is followed by an act of refusal and 
privation, and vice versa. Every feeling that comes to the mind 
grows as well as decays : in fact its waxing and waning are but 
the ascending and descending slopes of the curve of its existence. 
This is substantially true of the world as a whole. The death of 
the world is only the carrying out, consummation, completion of 
its life. 

Here I am outlining a story of the Stress in the Fact and not 
of the Fact itself. Even the Stress in its concrete fullness is per¬ 
haps alogical and uncommunicating. It cannot perhaps be under¬ 
stood or thought about. Thought and talk become possible 
probably after the process of abstraction or veiling of the Given 
has been carried to the second remove at least. First, 1 abstract 
the Stress in the Given from the Given itself. Can this be 
thought about ? Perhaps no. In the apparently boundless Stress 
itself I hedge round a part that I can conveniently deal with and 
accept this partial stress for the whole. Here now I can think 
and talk. Life has been shorn of its aspect of speechless awe and 
invested with all the familiarity and handiness of a common¬ 
place ; the eloquence of silence and absorption has given place to 
the noisy flutter of discursive treatment and talk. The theory of 
the Spiritual Stuff in which countless centres exist and interact is 
born, in so far at least it is a theory and not an immediate delive¬ 
rance, after this double abstraction. This is no disparagement 
indeed, for theory must begin after this ; it cannot touch the Fact 
itself, nor even perhaps the whole Stress in the Fact. 

Spiritual vastness is a matter of direct feeling. My life is 
never really contracted into a point pure and simple. This Spiri¬ 
tual Space in which 1 ever live, move and have my being, which 
is in itself neither subjective nor objective, is, as 1 have suggested 
before, the concrete original of which objective Space is an 
abstraction and special manifestation. The essential substratum 
of Space is intuited when Spiritual vastness is intuited ; and as 
the latter is ordinarily ever a matter of intuition, the essential 
•substratum of Space is also ever necessarily so. In this sense 
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Space is an inalienable element of the Given. It is but an element 
however. I never feel objective Space as swamping my whole 
being, as co-extensive with the entire Given. It is but one aspect 
of the Given ; that aspect of Spiritual vastness which involves 
visual and muscular feelings of a certain character, either actual 
or suggested. When I suppose I am intuiting objective Space 
merely, I am labouring under a delusion. I am ignoring my entire 
being and lavishing my favour upon an abstraction : objective 
Space is thus a pragmatic fact. It is imparting to the essential 
substratum of my life a special tone and connotation. Space, 
therefore, is not something distinct radically from Spiritual Space. 
The Stress in my life which vents as the movement of attentive 
regard in the exploration and elaboration of the Given, vents 
itself also as visual feeling and muscular movement in the appre¬ 
hension of that aspect of the Given which we know as objective 
Space. The Given with the attentive regard apparently moving 
in it (this is a pragmatic way of representing the phenomenon 
though ) is the general posture of the Stress in life •, Space invol¬ 
ving or worked out by visual and muscular feelings in certain 
combinations and orders is a special posture of that Stress. The 
same essential substratum, viz-, the vastness of spiritual existence 
which I know by the intuition of the mind’s eye and explore and 
elaborate by movements of attentive regard, is also especially 
apprehended by the bodily eye and worked out by the move¬ 
ments of the muscles assisted and supplemented by tactual sensa¬ 
tions. Conception of Space, viz-, that all objects and minds are 
in it, arises from a mistaking of the pragmatic and sectional fact 
for the fact itself: they are in it of course in a sense, and yet they 
are out of it. 

Space is an aspect but not a physical partition of the Spiri¬ 
tual Stuff. I cannot say that the Stuff is partitioned into Space 
and not-Space. The physical partition of an entity into Space 
and not-Space is a contradiction in terms. Physical partition— I 
use this term for want of a better— is itself a spatial operation ; 
hence it cannot be made to yield the antithesis of Space and not> 
Space. When again 1 say that Spiritual Reals exist in Space and! 
yet out of it, are embodied as well as disembodied, I do not 
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suggest that they possess spatial dimensions in some places and 
lack them in others, but that they possess them in a special sense 
or aspect but want them in the general, concrete sense. From 
the view-point of the Fact itself they are only centres of indivi¬ 
duality neither objective nor subjective, but spiritual; each living 
the whole stuff but accepting and avowing it differently. Call 
this Spiritualistic Pluralism if you like. From the view point of 
the Fact-section which we regard as Space these centres are 
known as embodied. The essential difference therefore is a 
difference of view-point : Are we going to take life in a concrete 
or in an abstract way? The embodied Real is born under the 
Veil. But what sort of body shall ascribe to the Real ? Must 
the Real possess in all cases a physical or material body— must 
the Stress in the Fact vent itself in all cases as a material centre 
of activity ? By Matter I refer to the matter of popular ac¬ 
ceptation. and not to the matter of Science which may be a 
vortex in ether or a nebula of moving charges of electricity 
round a nucleus. The question must, I think, be answered in 
the negative. Incidentally I must observe that the birth of Space 
in the Spiritual Stuff proceeds through more than one. stage. In 
the primordial extension or vastness of the Stuff, the germ so to 
say, the essential substratum of Space, is given already : that is 
as it were the Platonic archetype of our sensuous Space. The 
first beginnings or rudiments of sensuous Space appear as vibra¬ 
tion or pulsation (Spandana) adapted to a special and restricted 
sense. Vibration in a general sense is discernible in the concrete 
Given : it pertains to the life of experience at least as we ordina¬ 
rily live it. But this has to be adapted to a special and abstract 
sense before it can lay the possibility of material Space : material 
vibration or motion is an abstraction of Fact-Drift as suggested 
in the Approaches. The continuum is the possibility of Fact- 
Drift : fact-sections cannot appear and disappear and my regard 
cannot move among them unless my experience is presented to 
me as a continuum or as a spiritual mass. Even Consciousness 
appears to me as a sort of changeless plenum or ether in which 
the stream of the world-process glides ceaselessly on. It is the 
substratum of quiescent Being upon which the World sprouts 
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out as a phenomenal Wonder ever in the making. Hence Drift 
as pertaining to the life of experience presupposes this back¬ 
ground of a coptinuum. Drift in a special light and emphasis 
appears as Motion, and the continuum to afford the basis of its 
possibility appears as Space. Motion not only presupposes but 
expresses Space. 

The above gives us merely a very rude outline of the doct¬ 
rine of Space that would be consonant with our theory of Fact. 
It has been clear perhaps that Space cannot possess or claim 
the Fact itself. Space is the Fact viewed from a special and 
despatched point of view. Under the Veil the Fact appears as 
Space with countless material centres in stress in it, just as my 
perception of the starry heavens at night may appear to my 
practical regard as a particular cluster of stars. The cluster 
of stars is merely the accepted portion of a vast actual possession 
in consciousness. Similarly Space is merely a special aspect of 
my spiritual existence which has been apparently detached from 
the whole in order that certain ends of life may be served. Such 
a detachment is more a biological than a spiritual necessity. 

If the claim of Space to possess the fact can be thus disposed 
of, we should know how to decide when Time presses its claim 
to it. Surely we cannot but apply the notion of time to conceive 
the process of the Fact as a history. Can the whole Fact or 
Bhana itself be thought of as a process ? I do not see how it 
can. I conceive and necessarily conceive my universe as a 
ceaseless process of becoming : I feel also that it is changing 
and moving. But I ask : To what does this conception or intui¬ 
tion relate ? The fate of the Philosophy of Absolute Change 
hangs on this delicate thread. The deliverance of my own 
feeling is categorical on this point. The whole concrete Fact is 
never felt or imagined as moving and changing. The concrete 
Fact, as I repeatedly urge, is the unchanging Ether of Awareness 
in which a mighty Stress is in stir. I would be false to the 
essential deliverance of my life if I should think and talk as 
though the Fact were an endless stream of becoming merely, 
with consciousness lighting up the process as best it might. Fact 
is not to me a stream of coming and going pulses of events, all 
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shading into one another, conscious, semi-conscious and sub¬ 
conscious. I do not imply of course that something, some 
transcendent reality, changes and moves, so that the process 
must be fastened upon it. I feel and think that the change or 
process, which cannot be denied, exists or appears in a changeless 
ether of cognition to which as such the change cannot be 
imputed. However variously I know, I knout: the variety relates 
to the modes of knowing but does not affect knowing as such. 
I impute ordinarily the change to knowing : but this is a false 
imputation. It may be disputed whether pure knowing in which 
all varieties and forms have been thought away is a bald abstrac¬ 
tion or no ; but if I claim that awareness is or appears as a sort 
of permanent spiritual space which makes room for and contains 
all vatieties and forms appearing and disappearing, I do not 
think that claim can be seriously disputed. At any rate, I must 
abide by what I inalienably and unmistakeably haVe. Therefore, 
the process does not pertain to the entire Fact itself. Yet it 
must pertain to something in the fact. Does it then apply to the 
stress in the bosom of the Fact ? Even here I feel I cannot 
be quite sanguine. The Stress is felt in Consciousness ; but 
surely this does nor imply that the latter is a la?ger fact of 
which the former is only a segment ; the field or space of 
Consciousness cannot apparently be partitioned between Stress 
and that which is not Stress. I do not commonly feel that 
in the ether of my spiritual being Stress is exhausted within 
certain limits and that pure quiescence extends beyond them : 
briefly, Stress is not commonly felt as a local or partial 
disturbance in Consciousness, not as a sprouting development 
set against a larger background, placid and formless. I cannot 
point to any zone or corner of my awareness which remains 
placid and spotless while the rest of the field is rich with 
luxurious variety and astir with the thrill of unsatisfied life. 
Practically, Consciousness and Stress appear to be co-extensive 
with each other, though I cannot help feeling that the latter is in 
the former. This is a riddle I cannot explain. 

Now, does process and movement apply to the whole Stress 
in my life ? This is a point which, as I have admitted, cannot 
27 
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be readily settled. If I seize upon any element in the Stress 
I feel of course that it changes ; but is my feeling unfalteringly 
sure about the whole Stress itself ? The process of the Stress, 
if it as a whole has a process, I feel no doubt : indeed my life of 
experience consists in feeling the Stress in all its colossal 
concreteness. But I find that I cannot perhaps render my feeling 
into a logical account with any show of philosophical right. I 
cannot conceive in logical terms that the entire Stress in my life 
is changing, for all the logical terms that I should require to 
bring to bear upon are evolved in the Stress itself and therefore 
cannot, without violence, be made to claim and, possess the 
whole. Accordingly I can have perhaps no theory or logical 
representation of the Stress itself. I can deal only with the 
elements of the Stress. The conceptions which I form about 
the elements I extend no doubt to the whole itself : thus I may 
be driven to ask about the origin and reason of the world as a 
whole and its destiny. But such conceptions are bound to lead 
us unawares into inextricable antinomies, to the haziest confusion 
of thought. We may quite legitimately enquire about the 
world, but not about the world as a whole which means the 
all-embracing Fact itself. In this sense therefore the Stress 
is beyond our conceptions— inscrutable if I may say. Never¬ 
theless it is Stress and felt as such ; if we must apply the idea of 
process to this Stress, let us make it perfectly clear that it is 
process as we feel it, not as we conceive it : it is alogical process 
—an expression that cannot clear the mist and lift the veil of 
existence but is nevertheless a face to face avowal of it. By 
alogical process I mean that it is not in itself resolvable into 
a repesentation by means of the categories of Time, Space and 
Causality. We ordinarily thrust such a logical representation 
upon it, but this is doing unwarrantable violence. Hence the 
whole Stress in the Fact, the whole stir of life in the ether of 
consciousness, cannot rightly be characterized and labelled as 
either here or there, either cause or consequence, either present 
or past or future. Here is a considerable simplification of the 
fruitless labours of metaphysics. Let it admit that it has no 
story to tell about Life itself; that Life is a wonder, patent and 
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sublime, which must be lived in grim earnestness but never 
talked about in profane arrogance. 

A question of even greater importance and perplexity is : 
How is Time related to the life of the Fact ? Does the Fact 
essentially live in duration ? We may appeal to intuition but 
I am not sure it will readily throw an amount of clear, unmista¬ 
kable light on this difficult point. Many of the commoner 
aspects of Life are hardly recognized as aspects : we are rarely in 
the mood to challenge and find them out in their true perspec¬ 
tive and bearing. Duration is one of such aspects : Life appears 
to us as a flowing stuff, a fact running as a history. But we 
apparently never challenge this duration and essay to find out 
its true import and status. We apparently never suspect that 
duration or history may be only a special cast and acceptance of 
Life which in its essence and wholeness may transcend this cast 
and overflow this acceptance. Upon making an essay of in- 
tuition we are certainly very much tempted to regard Life as 
duration pure and simple, as Time in its concrete actuality. But 
are we really justified in thus identifying Life with concrete 
Time ? Are we quite sure that in taking this view we are not 
still looking at Life through some elusive refracting media 
of the all-pervasive Veil ? Of course we may have such 
misgivings touching any view that we may take regarding the 
Life we live. Nevertheless an enquirer should endeavour to 
come to a position where he can command as much dry light 
as possible to his soul’s satisfaction and put away from himself 
the melancholy mist of misgivings and mistakings as completely 
as he can. In spite of all his heroic endeavours the mist may 
still abide ; but at any rate let it not abide in a greater degree if 
by an essay it can be made to remain in a less. 

To begin with, intellectual or rational intuition is not a 
faculty fully designed and accomplished by the architect of our 
nature and blown into it with all the authority of an infallible 
instinct. It is an art, natural in its origin, into which the human 
nature requires to be educated. The power grows with the 
growth of our nature. It is the power by which Life accepts 
and rejects itself : a measure of acceptance necessarily implying 
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a measure of refusal. I broadly define Intuition, sensuous as well 
as intellectual, as the self-acceptance and self-rejection, the 
self-affirmation and self-denial, of Fact or Life ; it is an affair 
therefore which will admit of limits— either in the direction 
of complete acceptance or in that of complete ignorance : either 
Lt V«=0, orLtP = 0. 

Life, as I have maintained here and elsewhere, is a stretch of 
vast existence : existence also I have made co-extensive with 
feeling. Life, therefore, is essentially vastness of feeling. Note 
that Life is only another name— a more impressive one— for 
what I have so far called Fact. Now, Life, though never actually 
ceasing to be a vast tissue of feeling, may care only for a part or 
aspect and identify itself with this : the rest is ignored though it 
can never be effaced. This circumstance I may call acceptance 
and ignorance, affirmation and denial. Life never ordinarily 
avows, accepts and affirms what it undoubtedly and concretely 
lives. To avow, accept and affirm the whole is to lapse into 
the level of dumb, alogical feeling ; the concrete can be and 
indeed is lived but can never be thought and talked about. 
Thought or conception is essentially a circumscription or limi¬ 
tation of Life : it is like a view of the sea which alluring 
horizons bind and conceal. There are two tendencies, apparently 
opposed to each other, implanted in the nature of the Concrete : 
the tendency to detachment from the concrete and the tendency 
to absorption. When the first tendency prevails, we have the 
veiling or ignorance of the concrete and the tonic presentation of 
a detached aspect or part : conception arises in the progress of 
this tendency. An idea is the thing in its apparent detachment. 
When the latter tendency dominates, we have as much tonic 
presentation of the whole as we can well have : we are merged 
and absorbed in the Fact. The progress of this tendency brings 
us to what I may call Natural Intuition. It need hardly be poin¬ 
ted out that detachment in ideation is only apparent : there can 
be no real detachment, isolation or breaking away from the fact. 
In a sense we are always merged in the fact. Ideas seem to be 
detached from the Fact as the breakers that dash upon the beach 
appear to be let loose from the mass of the sea whence they arise. 
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We have simply ignored, veiled, set aside the whole in order 
that we may conveniently deal with an aspect or part : the 
vastness and majesty of the sea would awe our little hopes into 
nothingness and dash our pigmy efforts into unredeemed 
mockery ; the breakers rolling on the sandy beach in measures 
of robust yet capturing delight cut the Infinite, as it were, to 
human proportions, thus summoning both our courage and 
gaiety, provoking us to play as well as to exercise. What the 
breakers make of the sea, the ideas make of Life : those make 
the sea conveniently amenable to human play and exercise, these 
make Life a handy plastic material to be moulded according to 
all manners of human ends. In neither does the Infinite actually 
retire or cease to live. The outlook of a rocky prominence will 
be a panorama of breakers and waves all contained in the sea ; 
the blue sunny waters kissing in mystic devotion the skirts of 
the pale crystal sky— the placid paler blue brooding in cosmic 
inspiration over the quivering deeper blue beneath : the grey 
earth and dusky hills, the little white sand-homes made by tiny 
human hands for social life and habitation : do not all these 
merge and mingle in one, continuous wonder of Beings as I stand 
on the solitary crag in rapt, unquestioning enjoyment, enchanted 
by the vastly ancient and yet strangely prophetic music of the 
sea ? In the trance of enjoyment there is really no clear partition 
of aspects : similarly in what I have called natural intuition 
there is really no taking to pieces of the parts which compose the 
whole of living experience— the parts or aspects are merged in 
the whole. In ideation and thinking the parts and aspects are 
regarded and dealt with in seeming isolation. Natural intuition 
should again be distinguished from voluntary intuition— or 
intuition made with a purpose. In this latter we make an effort, 
with varying measures of success, to look Life straight in the 
face, to enjoy the divine gift of existence instead of merely 
criticizing it. It is an attempt to avow to myself what I actually 
am, an essay at accepting and affirming the reality of Life with 
all its engaging sweetness and unwelcome rudeness. Voluntary 
intuition has to face the profoundest question of Life : What am 
I ? But what is easily achieved in a natural mood of intuition 
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cannot perhaps be quite wholly achieved in voluntary efforts of 
self-intuition. Thus Nature exceeds the limitations of Art. In 
voluntary intuition we should get as near as possible to the ideal 
of absorbing, natural enjoyment of life. Volition is essentially 
of the nature of self-determination and self-restriction : to will is 
to determine and inform the plastic, unformed clay of life : thus 
is it akin to thought. Hence voluntary intuition carries within 
itself its own inadequacy to reach and possess the ideal of 
natural ecstasy. Yet self-intuition is a fount of inspiration which 
we should rather invoke than neglect. It is in this way that we 
can recognize and own from time to time the gift of Life in all 
its unsuspected richness, beauty and pathos. In the ideas and 
wishes of life the soul is a wanderer in strange and unending 
paths : sometimes the paths are dreary and graceless, sometimes 
they are joyous and reassuring : but in all its wanderings the 
soul is moved by a deep yearning after something which it dares 
not tell itself about : its Home. Self-intuition is an impulse, 
sometimes naturally and sometimes voluntarily induced, which 
brings the wanderer back to the warm precincts of his Home, and 
induces him to look upon his entire life of strivings and wande¬ 
rings from that calm and commanding point of view. 

Intuition, therefore, comes with the tendency to absorption 
or relaxation in the bosom of life. It is the life of feeling. 
Thinking and Willing, on the other hand, tend to take life to 
apparently discrete parts and deal with them in apparent detach¬ 
ment. In natural intuition we feel life as a matter of course ; in 
voluntary intuition we make ourselves feel it or rather bring 
ourselves into the proper frame of receptive alertness so as not 
to miss It. But as I have remarked before. Nature succeeds, 
where Art fails ; hence let Art emulate Nature as closely as it 
can. The mark of genius is in the supreme unconsciousness of 
us deliverance : it is an uncommonly deep and lucid natural 
intuition. The effort of great talent never quite reaches the 
serene, majestic height where the soul of genius shines like a 
crown of ineffable light set by the hand of Nature herself. The 
instinct of genius and the effort of talent bring home to my mind 
in a pointed manner the distinction that I am seeking to draw 
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between natural and voluntary intuition. It is given to genius 
to receive and reflect the ray of pure truth ; talent has to toil 
through refracting media both in catching and reflecting it. The 
very conscious wish that I must know and grasp life as I live it, 
is a refracting medium itself ; by this wish I have thickened as 
it were the atmosphere about my soul so that the ray of truth is 
sure to go astray in coming home to me. The unconscious 
relaxation of genius maintains an evenness between Soul and 
Nature, a harmony of texture and tone, so that no pulse of truth 
in coming may be lost, weakened or abused, nothing may be 
kept back which ought to be given and told. 

Intuition tends to bring us to the level of alogical feeling : 
both thought and willing must be reduced to a minimum. 
When 1 think and will 1 am certainly as much an alogical fact 
as when 1 feel ; my logical constructions and rational ends 
cannot surely render my life itself a logical and rational fact. 
But in the case of thinking and willing there generally operates 
the tendency to detachment, isolation or ignorance referred to 
before, so that a very partial aspect or segment of the fact is 
likely to be credited and accepted as the fact. In the case of 
feeling simply this tendency is least in evidence. By ‘logical 
thought’ 1 refer to the ordinary kind of thought which involves 
the process of predication in terms of categories or predicables. 
The categories are essentially boundaries of thought— or forms 
or modes of acceptance and refusal of life. When I regard a 
particular experience of mine as ‘object’, I have evidently hedged 
round a portion of my life’s being or possession, lavished all 
my cares upon it for a while and temporarily disregarded the 
outlying background of my concrete existence. The ‘subject’ 
is also a similar limitation of this existence. The same remark 
will apply to all the usual categories of our logical thought. 
Logical thinking as well as rational volition (or willing with a 
definite end in view ) is essentially turning to shape and direction 
the shapeless mass and Stress of Life. In mere feeling also— 
it must be noted however that feeling generally involves an 
■element of thought and willing— the mass and Stress of Life are 
not wholly shapeless and undirected. Feeling is never ordinarily 
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a State of pure, indeterminate feeling ; to feel is generally to feel 
in a certain way. On the other hand the determinateness of our 
ordinary feeling never really touches the wholeness of our Life.. 
I can hardly properly say that I live in a certain way : no deter¬ 
minations can cling to the unbounded Ether of Awareness which 
is the enduring substratum of Life, nor perhaps to the Stress in 
this Ether in its concrete wholeness. When I speak of my 
living and feeling in a certain-way I ignore this Spiritual Ether 
and also the uncircumscribed vastness of the Stress in it : I have 
accepted sections of Life, heightened their tone of presentation 
and have surreptitiously ascribed to the whole the shape and 
direction which are found in the distinguished elements of the 
Stress. It is pragmatism therefore to regard existence as indivi¬ 
dual. It is only the centres in the stretch of existence that can 
be truly conceived as individual. Thus though feeling itself 
may be supposed to have shape and direction in a sense, viz-, in 
a pragmatic one, it is logical thought and rational willing that 
possess them par excellence. It is patent to reflection that the 
mental stuff assumes more definite outlines when one thinks and 
wishes than when one merely feels. We are prepared to concede 
to the lower animals a life of feeling, but we would not readily 
extend to them a life of thought and desire ; and it is mainly on 
the score of definiteness that we think there has been an evolu¬ 
tion from the former kind of life to the latter. We have 
generally agreed to call this process evolution, but it must never 
be overlooked that this process is essentially a process of abstrac¬ 
tion and ignorance of Life. To live and accept the concrete 
Life as it is one must undo this so-called evolution, go back to 
the state of concrete feeling with as slight admixture of thought 
and motive as one can possibly carry with him. He must possess 
as much of the instinctive vision of the man of genius and as 
little of the dialectic exercise of the philosopher as he can well 
command. Dialectic is certainly not without its important uses ; 
it is the process that negotiates between the simple, chaotic 
feeling of the undeveloped mind and the wide, penetrating vision 
of the seer. The process goes on from feeling most veiled in 
the cruder forms of mind to feeling least veiled in the spiritual 
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supermen. From life given but almost wholly ignored to life 
given and almost wholly accepted ; from self-forgetting to self- 
realizing, from simple being to being and having and knowing : 
this is the drift of evolution. Dialectic exercise is only the 
hammering process by which the solid crust of ignorance laid 
over Life is slowly broken away, so that Life or Fact may stand 
unveiled and unbound as the patent Wonder. In the language of 
the Approaches it is the Principle of Movement that leads from 
the primordial Veil of lowly life to the consummated presentation 
of spiritual loftiness. The present cycle in the history of Euro¬ 
pean thought which began with the glorified dialectic of the 
Hegelians and has culminated in the sovereignty of Bergsonian 
intuition has marked an advance in the method of life. 

1 have also hurriedly referred to the two limits of the method 
of Intuition. The life of that centre in the bact-Stuff which we 
characterize as the amoeba is apparently a life of simple, chaotic 
feelings ; it has perhaps not risen to a life of thought and motiva¬ 
tion, We may regard therefore such life as one of natural 
intuition. The amoeba is of necessity something of a seer ; it has 
not budded into a philosopher yet. A human philosopher thinks, 
reasons and wills ; but he feels in all these ; he even feels when 
apparently he does not either think or will. He has not broken 
loose from the essential mentality of his amoeboid root. Natural 
intuition still persists in him. Nay, it has gained in volume, 
depth and clearness. What was the shy phosphorescence of a 
glow-worm in the amoeba has become, as it were, the clear steady 
light of a shining star in man. It has burst forth as a flood of 
sparkling brightness from the solar splendour of a spiritual super¬ 
man. The superman feels and the amoeba feels ; both aie centres 
in the essential stuff of spiritual existence ; they are two different 
standpoints not only for living but regarding the same wonder of 
Life. I cannot indeed explain why Life as we commonly live it 
should be a stress in consciousness and not consciousness pure 
and simple, nor why there should appear in the field of operation 
of the stress distinguishable, individual centres constituting for 
us a world of things, living and non-living. This is a mystery 
which I must leave to the hallower of dialectics to unravel ; for 
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my own part I am inclined rather to bow down to it in intellec¬ 
tual confusion and muteness ; it is an inscrutable, though 
revealed, wonder to me. Be that as it may, the acceptance and 
therefore the intuition of the wonder is different in the different 
centres. So that the sage accepts life in a manner in which I 
cannot or do not. And this acceptance relates to the life of 
feeling quite as much as to the life of thinking and desiring. 
What does acceptance of feeling really mean ? It must not be 
supposed that the distinction between acceptance and ignorance 
is a distinction between having and not having, feeling and not 
feeling. If to accept is to barely have, then all feeling is nece¬ 
ssarily accepted ; my entire life of experience for example at this 
moment, including as it does myriads of sights, sounds, smells, 
touches and other sensations is accepted in this sense : it is a vast 
stretch of feeling in which I discriminate elements or features. 
But to take acceptance in this sense is to miss its real signi¬ 
ficance. Acceptance is the necessary correlative aspect of veiling, 
or ignorance. 1 undoubtedly have the whole world of feeling ; I 
can never refuse to have it ; what 1 am 1 am. Nevertheless in the 
midst of my having 1 undoubtedly have a very wide latitude for 
preference and partiality ; 1 am partial to a particular tract of my 
vast possession, so that the rest, though never retiring beyond 
the pale of my having, is almost completely disregarded. Thus 
acceptance is exercised within the bounds of my having or feel¬ 
ing ; a certain feature of my feeling, say a sound or a smell, comes 
into tonic prominence round which spreads of course as a misty, 
blurred background the Fact-Stuff as a whole. This meaning of 
veiling and acceptance is readily understandable in self-intuition. 
Now, this circumstance of acceptance may vary in the various 
centres in the Spiritual Stuff as also in the various moods of the 
same centre itself. 1 am not disposed to accept and ignore life 
uniformly always ; the sage is not disposed to accept and ignore 
life precisely as 1 do. The amoeba feels, but in its case, as 
suggested before, the essential vastness of feeling is almost com¬ 
pletely veiled, so that it lives probably a sort of glow-worm life 
in the world-flood of brightness to which it is blind ; it is merely 
•a glow-worm in the dark where it can well be a sun unto itself. 
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Such is its acceptance of Life : it is only an atom of acceptance 
in the ocean of refusal. Acceptance and refusal need not be 
voluntary facts of course. Looking at the amoeba under my glass 
I cannot help thinking that it is the enormous wonder of exis¬ 
tence shutting itself up in a throbbing molecule— the lord of 
creation masquerading in the pigmy littleness of a granule of 
protoplasm : here indeed is the miracle of individuality. Indivi¬ 
duality comes from an essay to accept and ignore life : it goes 
with complete acceptance as also with complete ignorance. But 
this question of individuality I shall deal with later. In the 
meanwhile 1 have noticed that in the natural intuition of the 
amoeba, ignorance is deepest and most extensive. I have of 
course not considered the case of the so-called dead molecule. 
Through a long course of evolution this ignorance has syste¬ 
matically yielded, so that in our own case, though acceptance 
and refusal are commonly exercised, the vastness and richness 
of life can only be thinly and occasionally veiled. 

The amoeba’s life therefore represents one limit of intuition; 
the limit where presentation, without actually vanishing, has been 
carried almost to the vanishing point. The limit where presenta¬ 
tion may be absolutely equal to zero, where, in other words, the 
Veil’s possession of the Fact is absolute, is a theoretical limit 
only which, from the very nature of the case, is never attainable. 
It is only the ideal limit towards which the presentative aspect 
of the life of a centre may tend in the manner of an asymptote. 
Given an individual centre in the Spiritual Stuff, it is a parti¬ 
cular point of view through which the Stuff may manifest itself. 
Now can the mist of ignorance gather round this particular point 
of view in so complete opaqueness, that the Fact may fail 
altogether to present itself in and through it ? In plain language 
the question really means this : Does the meanest molecule in 
Nature’s wide realm feel, or is feeling limited only to those 
centres that we choose to call organized bodies ? Is feeling— 
presentative life— co-extensive with existence ? This is a ques¬ 
tion which I think 1 must answer in the affirmative. In a rather 
literal sense, the meanest flower that blows has thoughts too 
■ deep for philosophy ; it possesses a life which the biologist 
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would readily grant to it and also a life of feeling which the 
philosopher could not credit it with. Thus the intuitive creed 
of the poet may at last draw homage from unexpected quarters— 
from sober science. But this is an important question which 
I must pass over for the present. I shall only assume that 
feeling pervades the whole Stuff of Existence, that every atom of 
existence throbs not merely with life but with sentiency : that 
existence, life and consciousness are co-extensive. The popular 
partitions must be attributed to the work of the veil. Nature 
knows no sharp boundaries and yawning gulfs ; we ignore the 
delicate connecting links and the soft leading shades. Hence the 
continuous wonder of life is split into discrete fragments, the 
flowing music of the Soul is broken into a series of notes, 
coming and going, jarring or sweet. We seize upon only the 
crest of the curve of life and discard the approaching slopes, so 
that while to us an amoeba is living, a crystal is dead. Similarly 
we care only for some modes and tones of feeling or their 
expressions ; where we miss these we think we have missed the 
response of the soul. So that while to us an amoeba may feel, 
the daffodil need not. 

The other limit of intuition will be that in which the 
veil over Fact is reduced to zero, so that we have the Fact 
not merely fully displayed but impartially presented in 
all its parts and features. In one sense the Fact is ever 
fully presented ; it is a mass of feeling and as such is felt. So far 
as a Fact has been felt, it has not been kept back— it has been 
presented. But though a Fact may be presented in its comple¬ 
teness— 1 speak of the Fact as it is and not as we hope or believe 
it to be— it is never ordinarily presented with an impartial dis¬ 
tribution of tone or emphasis throughout. Generally always I am 
partial to a part or feature, which partiality brings it into tonic 
prominence, driving the rest of my experience under the shade 
of more or less obscuring ignorance. This is the phenomenon ■ 
of acceptance with which I have been dealing so long. Now, is- 
it possible that in intuition, whether natural or voluntary, I may 
be impartially at home with the whole Fact, as it is given ? Of 
course a Fact in which I select and emphasize will be different 
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from one in which I do not ; perhaps in a Fact I cannot but 
select and emphasize to a certain extent ; perhaps also the latter 
itind of Fact is one which is not only abnormal, but which 
wholly exceeds our comprehension. I cannot look at the sea 
without being partial to the sable cloud with silver linings 
peeping at the horizon out of the glistening waves ; 1 cannot 
look within myself without being arrested and possessed perhaps 
by a solitary thought amid the living vastness and depth of my 
spiritual reality. Such engagement with a part while the whole 
eludes and escapes me is perhaps no accident of my mental life. 
But, on the other hand, it must be noted also that there is no law 
uniformly governing my acceptance of Life, except perhaps the 
law of rhythm. The whole need not elude and escape me 
always ; I may not only life the whole always but even accept 
and avow it sometimes. Even when it does escape me, its 
sacrifice and abdication may be more complete at some times 
than at others. Briefly, the prominence of the favoured part 
may be high or low, and consequently the depression of the 
Fact-Stuff greater or less. Sometimes I am in no mood for pre¬ 
ferential regards ; I maintain an evenness of attitude in relation 
to my Life. Of course even in such cases my impartiality or 
evenness of attitude may be comparative rather than absolute ; 
but then the question of limit forces itself upon us. Experience 
may, as we have seen, tend in some centres to the ideal limit of 
evanescent presentation ; may it not in other centres tend to the 
equally ideal limit of evanescent veil ? The preferential regard 
which we generally always bestow upon a section of the fact, 
is a circumstance which 1 have connected with the veil ; it is 
the veil which renders the tone of presentation in a stretch of 
■experience a variable quantity ; but for the veil an experience 
would be a monotonous presentation, possessing an evenness 
of tone dreary and loathsome to life. Whenever by effort or by 
nature, discursive thinking and willing have been lulled to sleep 
in me, I have a curious, awfully vast consciousness in which 
nothing in particular strikes and engages me ; a feeling which I 
fail to contain within any definite dimensions, and which 
approaches without yet reaching the dreary limit of monotonous 
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presentation. Note that it is generally thought and desire that 
will break my Life’s outlook into shady valleys relieved by 
prominent peaks : obscured stretch of feelings sustaining a clean- 
cut thought or purpose. By effort also this condition of com¬ 
parative evenness can be brought about in me. I start with the 
purpose to accept Life as a whole and eschew all in-door prefer¬ 
ences such as may interfere with the acceptance of the whole : 
it is only thus that I can form some sweeping idea as to what 
Life in its concreteness may be like. Is it, a vast flowing 
stream, or is it a Stress in the Ether of consciousness which no 
categories— whether of Change or of Rest— can define and cir¬ 
cumscribe ? Without this feat I would miss the reality of Life 
altogether ; I do not suggest that I can possess that reality in my 
grip in ordinary intuition, whether natural or voluntary ; but in 
it 1 make as near an approach to it as I possibly can. In a sense 
I have the reality always, whether in intuition or in thought: I 
always live it, and I cannot but live it. But I accept and avow 
the reality far more truly in intuition than in thought ; far more 
truly in natural intuition than in voluntary. After I have 
accepted the reality in a manner in intuition I have to pass it in 
review so that 1 may think and talk about it. In this review,. 
Life again becomes cold and abstract. But at any rate, if we 
must think and talk about Life, let us do so after an effort of as 
thorough-going intuition, undisturbed by thought and desire, as 
we can possibly make. Before we have opened our mouth, let 
us by all means be mute for a moment, and tearing ourselves 
from our small play abandon ourselves to the warm embrace of 
the abiding wonder with little reserve and less anxiety. 

To the stages and varieties of this method of life I can only 
slightly refer in passing. At the bottom of the scale we have 
what I may call sensuous intuition ; for example, my experience 
of the sea at this moment including sensations of sound, sight, 
touch, and so on. From this I shall distinguish two other varie¬ 
ties of intuition, viz-, intellectual and spiritual. Before I describe 
these latter two, it should be observed that these are not three 
kinds or stages of the method excluding and succeeding one 
another. No such exclusion can be contemplated. The difference 
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arises merely from the way of emphasis. Common intuition is 
at the same time spiritual, intellectual and sensuous in character: 
these are the three aspects, or if I might say, elements of the 
same method. My intuition for example, is never purely sensu¬ 
ous— apprehending merely sensations induced through the sense- 
organs. It is intellectual and spiritual as well. Now, intuition in 
its sensuous aspect apprehends and accepts the sensuous elements 
of the life of experience : what are my sensations now ? Life, as 
man at least lives it, is never however a tissue of sensuous 
elements merely. One who has raised and answered the foregoing 
question only has ignored much of the tremendous content and 
import of his life. A far larger question has to be raised and 
answered : what are my impressions and ideas, presentations and 
representations ?— to aim at greater psychological completeness. 
Intellectual intuition is an attempt to have a broad look at the 
phenomena of mental life generally, rising above the mere sensa¬ 
tions. In intellectual intuition we think we know the elements 
of the Stress which compose life in their totality and mutual 
connexions. This method will possibly yield us a view of life 
flowing like a stream without a beginning and an end, the 
running stuff of concrete duration. Thus arises the philosophy 
of ceaseless flux— absolute change. But as intellectual intuition 
is a wider outlook of Life than sensuous, so spiritual intuition is 
a much wider outlook than intellectual. We do not enquire 
about the ideas and impressions, the phenomena, of Life, but of 
the concrete wholeness of Life itself : what is Life and Fact and 
Existence ? In this supreme and broadest effort of intuition Life 
must appear, as I am persuaded, as a Stress in an unbounded 
Ether of Awareness or Feeling, the concreteness of which, with¬ 
out being unknowable, defies all our limiting categories of 
thought. 

Relying on this supreme method of life, viz-, spiritual intui¬ 
tion, I refuse to accept life only as a flowing stuff, or to identify it 
with concrete Time. The truth of such acceptance will be 
compromised by the untruth of a tremendous refusal. Life is a 
Stress in consciousness : this is the concrete Fact. Flow and 
therefore Time do not surely touch this concrete Fact. Even- 
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if we could identify the Stress with concrete Time or actual 
duration, the conception would still fall short of the Fact itself 
which is not equivalent to the aspect of Stress in it. I am afraid 
1 shall be taken to task for thus dissociating the Stress from the 
ether of feeling and charged with the vice of oriental abstraction. 
But I must say in reply that while certainly not dissociating the 
stress from the ether, I cannot take my life as a stiess merely : to 
me such a view of life implies and presupposes an abstraction or 
detachment from the concrete actuality. The spirit with its 
wings free cannot possibly be tied down to such a partial view of 
life : the world is rushing like a stream, but the stream is con¬ 
tained in a quiescent background which is unmistakably clear in 
me and which, while surpassing all definition, cannot better 
described than as the ether of feeling. 1 do not surely isolate 
pure feeling from particular modes of feeling ; but surely also the 
modes appear and disappear like waves and eddies on the bosom 
of a shoreless sea of awareness. The modes and the substratum, 
the stream and the sustaining background, must not be abstrac¬ 
ted from each other ; each should be represented in the proper 
relation and context as displayed in an unfettered and unbiased 
effort of spiritual intuition. A series of pulses of feeling consti¬ 
tuting in their continuity a flowing stream of experience which 
consciousness may light up as well as it may : is this radical 
empiricism ? Radical empiricism will not allow us to cling to 
any fetish, howsoever time-honoured, which is not made good to 
us by direct, actual experience. A substratum which only reason 
demands as the ground of sensations and feelings, actual and 
possible, but which is not given along with the sensations and 
feelings themselves, which is not in their essential, actual delive¬ 
rance, cannot be admitted. We are not prepared to trust reason 
and readily anxious to meet its requirements ; we are determined 
to stand or fall by the actual. Now, is the ether of feeling which 
I have introduced a rational substratum merely or the essential 
deliverance of the given itself ? It may be neither to my western 
critics who I am afraid, in spite of all their profession of true 
enlightenment, are generally disposed to take too physical and 
fantastic a view of life. My ether of awareness, though openly 
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suggesting a physical analogy and perilously verging upon fanci¬ 
fulness, represents perhaps an indubitable deliverance of spiritual 
intuition for which I do not of course take credit to myself, for 
this ether is as old as oriental meditation, and was spoken of by 
the Rishis of India as the cidal<a§a. I have not certainly accepted 
this ether upon credit; it is an unquestionable deliverance of even 
such modest spiritual activity as I can put forth. The series of 
pulses of feeling coming and going, bequeathing and inheriting, 
the stream of world-process gliding on by itself as an actual 
duration without requiring any containing ground ; these are 
views of Life abstract and fantastic. The physical analogies 
which they equally openly suggest and the fancifulness upon 
which they more perilously verge, are unredeemed by any pledge 
of true intuition. Surely it is only in a very abstract and narrow 
way that I feel my life as a series of pulses or as a stream of 
concrete duration ; in taking the former view I have mistaken un¬ 
awares the seemingly discrete prominences in the vast stretch of 
life for life itself— the array of rising and falling waves for the 
limitless sea itself; in taking the latter view I have brought toge¬ 
ther the scattered bones of life and invested them with the 
connecting tissues of flesh and fibre, and have thus materially im¬ 
proved upon my former theory of life ; but my theory is still a 
corpse, cold and dead, which nothing short of the inspiration of, 
the seers of old can make instinct with life. The stream is thus 
an improvement upon the series ; but the Ether, the cidakaka is 
the consummation of man’s view of life. But I suppose I must 
not dogmatise too much upon a fundamental question to which 
everybody must find an answer for himself:: it is a question of 
honest intuition and not a bone of logical contention. I have 
essayed to bring out what is given in me : I can only ask my 
critics to bring out what is given in them. I cannot argue and 
convince, but only appeal and wait. Let us not forget that there 
are varying degrees and ranges of intuition : we cannot fix upon 
an uniform method of life. Abstraction and ignorance may stilli 
linger even after we have done our best to get at the concrete and 
the true ; a larger view to which we cannot attain now may yet' 
come with patience and earnestness. 

28 
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Time like Space cannot apply to the Fact itself. It must he 
an obstinate remnant of prejudice to talk of the Fact in the plu¬ 
ral and regard them either as existing side by side or as succee¬ 
ding one another. The sections or centres of the Fact may have 
to be dealt with individually, but in no case must we forget that 
they are imbedded in a co-essential staff of existence out of 
which they project like the silvery drooping crests of breakers in 
a dark sea. Time and Space are in the Stuff ; and not the latter 
in them. In certain moods we may know existence as a flowing 
stream ; but this is not knowing the reality of existence. The 
flowing stream, though identified with the world-process itself, 
requires an ether of feeling to make it flow ; no flow, no process, 
however stupendous, can be felt or conceived without this sustai¬ 
ning background of cidakasa. The background has certainly no 
mystery about it ; it is essentially feeling ; hence it is given even 
while it is being apparently ignored ; it is the atmosphere of 
awareness in which alone all things and processes can be known. 

It is the spiritual Light which nothing else can reveal, but which 
reveals the suns and the stars themselves. Now, all process and 
determination are impertinent in relation to this. We cannot 
imagine that this Light itself flows ; we feel indeed that this 
Light endures and can never fail us, but this feeling of quiescent 
persistence has nothing to do with a time-determination. The 
thought that it persists in time is a section of the Stuff and there¬ 
fore has no proper applicability in relation to it. It is above 
time. It is a misfortune of Life that immanent operations are 
thus stretched so as to cover it. They can never cover it, but we 
are free to fancy that they do. 

As the Stuff, without itself being in Space, manifests itself 
as Space, so the Stuff, without itself being in Time, manifests 
itself as Time. Like space. Time is only an expression of 
spiritual vastness. Consciousness spreads itself as space and 
also as time. This vastness, as I have taken pains to point out 
previously, is an essential cast of consciousness itself: Life is 
essentially an ocean of feeling. When I feel that Life flows, 

I really feel that it extends, that existence is a vast, continuous 
wonder. Now, the crude original which yields us the category 
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of time is contained in the Fact itself— it is what I have else¬ 
where called Fact-Drift. Drift is the circumstance of the 
elements of the Stress changing and moving : it cannot pertain 
to the whole Stuff itself. To whatever it may apply, it is the 
crude ore from which our notion of Time is obtained. To ex¬ 
plain its derivation from the bosom of the Fact, which 1 can 
hope to do only very meagrely now, I have to distinguish three 
stages in the birth of Time. Generally in my life of Fact 1 am 
quite innocent of Time. I have a dumb, alogical possession in 
which neither Space nor Time, as I know them, has appeared. 
My possession is possibly a configuration of features and ele¬ 
ments : there are also changes going on in the midst of what 
I have. But both configuration and change are ideal after-cons¬ 
truction and not my original, native make-up. I do not think 
of my possession or existence as a configuration or of the stress 
as a change. It is only at times that I think in this manner. 
Generally my being is scrupulously jealous of any such thought. 
During a normal morning how often have I represented my life 
to myself a configuration or as a process ? Not often perhaps, 
it will be readily granted. But have I not always felt my life 
as an order of co-existence as well as an order of succession ? 
Surely I have intuitively felt the co-existence of the many aspects 
and features of my life, the many tributaries which mingle to 
make the broad stream of my existence ; similarly I have also 
felt the drift and the changes which render my existence a varied 
stream. Undoubtedly I have felt in some way ; but I should be 
false to my intuition were I to say that I felt the order of my 
existence either as co-existence or as succession. It was an alogi¬ 
cal feeling which must of course be described in logical terms, if 
at all: but in itself it might be as innocent of logical terms as the 
amoeba’s feeling probably is. What is a necessity of thought and 
talk may be a luxury in the absorbing depths of concrete living- 
If you put to me ; What did you feel if not co-existence and 
succession of some sort ?— I have to remain mute and possibly 
confounded. To convey to you what I did feel I must disturb 
and reconstruct what I felt. Briefly, my feelings are generally 
uncommunicable. To feel co-existence is not quite the same 
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thin? as to feel a stretch or continuum : the former presupposes 
the bringing together of the parts into which a whole has been 
broken ; in the latter the parts are not taken as parts at all— they 
are swept together in an alogical apprehension of the whole. 
Similarly to feel succession is not quite the same thing as to feel 
alogical drift : the latter is an absolute feeling in which pheno¬ 
mena appear and disappear without their being known as pre¬ 
ceding and succeeding. Perhaps this distinction may not be 
challenged ; but have we not confused the feeling of co-existence 
and succession with the thought of them ? We have briefly 
referred to three conditions in which a tissue of experience may 
be presented to us. First, we have the alogical Fact-Stuff 
in which there appears no suspicion of co-existence and suc¬ 
cession : a stretch of feeling presenting diversity, changing and 
flowing as we suppose, but not known or presented as such. 
This is the native intuition of the Fact. After this we begin 
to feel that the continuum is a composition of various elements 
and features, and that it is changing from state to state. We 
have however no articulate thought as yet of these orders of 
co-exisience and succession. It is the preliminary condition of 
thought. In it we have merely an instinctive analysis of the 
presented continuum into parts and features and an equally ins¬ 
tinctive integration of these. Such instinctive analysis and 
synthesis of life is one of the commonest incidents with us : in 
it there is no articulate thought of either order, though the mate¬ 
rials for such thought are presented in it. Thought generally 
grows out of such inarticulate beginnings : Nature forestalls 
Reason. Instinct is Reason veiled : what is inarticulate in instinct 
becomes articulate in reason— the latter only confirms and 
accentuates what the former has effected already. The process 
of analysis and synthesis which the former has begun and done 
under the veil, the latter continues and consummates in broad 
light. The process was never unconscious, however ; it was only 
not sufficiently conscious. Reason has brought to a focus the 
diffused activities of life. Reason formulates its operation as an 
act of judgment : the parts are regarded in relation to the whole, 
the pulses are represented in relation to the flowing stuff; and 
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this relation rising into full consciousness makes an act of judg¬ 
ment. In instinctive perception this relation is guasi-conscious ; 
its operation therefore is never formulated as an act of judgment. 
Yet in such perception this relation is vaguely felt ; and in order 
that it may be felt the given continuum must first have been 
differentiated and integrated in some way. This relation is not 
felt at all, either implicitly or explicitly, in the presentation of 
the original Fact-Stuff. In this sense it was an absolute Fact. In 
its concrete entireness it was always an absolute Fact: itisonly 
the parts or sections of the Fact that have been related to one 
another by the two latter processes of the instinctive perception 
of co-existence and succession and their thought. 

Time therefore is not a necessary expression or attitude of 
the Fact. Both Time and Space are however necessary in my 
conception of the Fact. I cannot think of it without represen¬ 
ting it as a flowing history having a before and an after. This 
circumstance renders my account of the Fact curious. For 
example, I have spoken about the three stages in the birth of 
Time- The timeless Fact proceeds through felt time to concep¬ 
tual time ; first there is no time, and then time gradually emerges. 
In giving this account or in conceiving the process to myself, I 
have already requisitioned conceptual time. This is however 
merely a necessity of my thought ; it need not be allowed to 
tamper with the time-less alogical character of the wonder of 
Life. I do not say that this wonder is time-less sometimes and 
temporal at other times ; I cannot even say that it is time less 
always. Such statements will involve contradiction in them¬ 
selves. Yet perhaps this cannot be helped if we are to make any 
statements at all regarding the character of the Fact-stuff. We 
need not be surprised at the contradiction ; for a statement is a 
logical process which when stretched to the alogical Fact contra¬ 
dicts it. Thought and speech therefore not only involve igno¬ 
rance but also contradiction. In thinking about Life I not only 
ignore it in a manner but contradict its reality : I represent it 
as something other than it actually is. Hence if in giving my 
account of the time-less Fact I am detected as dealing surrepti¬ 
tiously in tenses, I can only plead that I have been guilty of a 
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vice ricitive to my mental structure tHe vice of ignorance and 
contradiction. I can never be consistent in my theory of Life. If 
without refusing the lead of commonsense I desire to make my 
story of Life consistent in all its parts, I discover that I have 
begun with an unpardonable ignorance of the reality of Life. 
Shall I give the following account of life ?—Time is an objective 
order which exists whether I think of it or no ; my life of experi¬ 
ence is flowing in this real ^'ime ; while flowing in Time my life 
may sometimes be so absorbed in itself that it neither feels nor 
thinks of time, sometimes it has sufficiently roused itself to feel 
Time, and occasionally it is interested in conceiving the order of 
Time itself. This account like the foregoing involves the tenses ; 
but it is apparently free from contradiction. I will not care to 
challenge that it is ; but while seeking to avoid the devil of con¬ 
tradiction have I not unawares cast myself into the deep sea of 
ignorance ? The reality of Life will assuredly fight shy of such 
an account as has just been given. An objective time larger than 
and containing Life, or even identical with it, has robbed Lif e of 
much of its real vastness and unspeakable wonder. It is an 
abstract, made-to-order Life that can be conceived as flowing 
either in something other than itself or even as flowing at all in 
its concrete entireness. To think that Life is a flowing wonder 
which is time itself marks an improvement in our philosophising : 
it is not flowing in some substratum, but is an absolute flow' 
itself. But I venture to point out that this so-called absolute 
flow of Life is a flow under the mask— the veil to which I have 
occasionally drawn prominent attention. A containing substra¬ 
tum which is not patent to radical empiricism, w'hich spiritual 
intuition is not able to confirm, may be discarded : and nobody 
will be happier than myself in the event. But on the other hand, 
a flow of Life with an air of false absoluteness thrust upon it, 
should be sooner exposed than not. For myself I must avow that 
the mighty flow of Life is an intuition plain enough to me ; but 
nothing is plainer to me than the containing background of the 
cidakasa, the Ether of Awareness, against which the intuition of 
the flow is set, I can never persuade myself that this thought is 
there merely on the score of an inveterate habit of physically 
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representing spiritual phenomena. The Ether I can never put 
away from myself: it is the essential ground of my existence. To 
me therefore, pledged to the free avowal of the essential delive¬ 
rances of Life, the Ether involving the Stress in it constitutes 
Life, and to this latter aspect of Life the conception of flow can 
be applied in a partial and abstract way. 1 have an intuition of 
the whole living Stress in me no doubt ; but I have no theory to 
offer regarding it as a whole. The theory that I have rudely 
fashioned in the Approaches relates, it should be recalled, only 
to the totality of fact-sections discriminated in the apparently 
unbounded stretch of the Fact-stuff. I cannot pertinently say of 
the whole Stress that it changes in Time, appears and disappears. 
The budding out of the poles of base, index and co-efficient in 
the Fact as also the abstract analysis of the Stress into Presenta¬ 
tion, Movement and Veiling renders a theory of Life in some 
manner possible to us. But let us not deceive ourselves that it is 
a theory touching the concrete itself. 1 must not dilate ; but I 
may be permitted to observe that the theory— or, 1 am even 
prepared to concede, the intuition— of Life as an absolute flow, 
is only a theory of approximate closeness or an intuition of rela¬ 
tive truth. Life has been ignored in such knowledge ; it has been 
more carelessly ignored in the commonsense view of the valley 
of objective Time with the stream of Life rolling through it. 

In order to rescue this theory from the pit of absurdity, 
I have been somewhat anxious to maintain, both here and 
elsewhere, that I do not subscribe to the philosophy of solipsism. 
Life cannot be claimed as my life or as yours or as his. We are 
only centres of individuality in the unbounded stretch of exis¬ 
tence. Existence I have of course identified with consciousness ; 
but the latter cannot' be properly fastened upon myself or any 
other centre. There is no essential connexion between conscious¬ 
ness and individuality. Existence cannot indeed be stretched 
beyond consciousness ; but it may well extend beyond the range 
•of any individual centre’s consciousness. This difference bet¬ 
ween universal consciousness and individual is created by the 
Veil. Veil I have defined to be the circumstance of greatet or 
Jess blurring or concealment without however reaching the point 
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of complete effacement. Thus universal consciousness embra¬ 
cing countless centres of individuality becomes more or less 
veiled in ine : I can only accept it in part ; I reject it in its 
entireness. Hence I am a lesser Fact imbedded in a Larger ; 
I am merely a spark from an unfathomable Source of Light. My 
realization of this Larger Fact simply means my acceptance of it; 
the Veil which has held me in its all-round possession must only 
be uplifted. The Veil is a variable, and so there becomes possible 
a plurality of individual centres or points of view in the Fact- 
Stuff. The metaphysics of the Light and the Veil is difficult, 
and I will not certainly enter into it with a light heart. At 
present I shall merely point out that an individual is removed 
from the Light by the circumstance of his timid and hesitating 
acceptance of Life. Even in such acceptance he has not indeed 
ceased to be the Light that he eternally is : the Veil never puts 
out the Light. But he does not realize the infinite vastness and 
richness of his shining substance. With a full and courageous 
acceptance of his being, this realization dawns upon him. In a 
divine flood of Light the Soul is playing the part of a blind, 
thirsty beggar: it is but a pretended concealment of his native 
glory. His eyes sealed by a spell are striving to open and see ; 
they are opening and seeing only by degrees. With the spell his 
individuality is sure to go ; for individuality necessarily means a 
limitation of existence, a sacrifice of the native glory of being. It 
is the Veil, the non-acceptance of Life, therefore, which makes it 
possible for him to play a part, whether that of a beggar or of a 
king. But I think I need not vaguely hint at a consummation, 
which I mean to study especially in another place. 

Now, Time except in so far it is an expression of Spiritual 
extensiveness relates, only to the life in a centre. Apart from the 
centre there is no time in the usual sense of the term. I thus 
distinguish the essential substratum of Time from its special 
manifestation; the former, like the essential substratum of Space, 
is identical with the vastness of spiritual being. When I feel 
Time or conceive it, 1 really feel or conceive this vastness of my 
nativity. But Time supposes not merely this stretch or exten¬ 
siveness, but also flow and change. Without this latter elements 
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Time would not be Time to me at all. This makes the 
special manifestation of Time. It is as it were the form of Time 
whose matter must be sought and found in the vastness of Life 
itself. Clothed with the form of sensuous experience of a certain 
character, this same matter manifests itself as Space. Like Space, 
Time possessing the matter and the form just spoken of, is 
incidental to central or individualized existence. Apart from’ 
such existence we have merely the alogical, unspeakable stretch 
of living wonder, but neither Space nor Time. A centre that has 
merged itself in the Spiritual Stuff and ceased to be a centre, has 
an experience which is not conditioned by either Space or Time. 
My ordinary experience is central. Space and Time are therefore 
its forms ; but even such ordinary experience, if only accepting 
itself in its entire concreteness, transcends and knows that it 
transcends both these forms. Central experience may thus fling 
itself on the bosom of the Spiritual Stuff, and lay aside in the 
tremendous consciousness of its infinity its little playthings. 
There central experience bears a character which is not strictly 
amenable to its ordinary logic and ethics. Thus in order to 
go beyond the forms and categories 1 need not quite hold my 
soul in patience till the consummation devoutly to be wished for 
comes. 1 go beyond them even nou' ; although in giving an 
account of my experiences I cannot but deal with the categories 
which I imagine I can dispense with. This is an unfortunate 
necessity of my life of thought and discourse which 1 should 
take care not to make too great a fuss about. What 1 do require 
in my representation of Life 1 may well lay aside in Life itself. 
I maintain on as sure intuitive grounds as 1 can possess that the 
circumstances of flow and change which make for me the 
special connotation of Time are incidental to central existence ; 
therefore the form, though not the matter, of Time is born 
under the auspices of Movement and Veiling. 

Flow or Drift implying change is the form or embodiment 
of time. This it is in no metaphorical sense. If we allow that 
Drift implies the background of spiritual vastness or extension, 
there need be no hesitation either in allowing that Drift is the 
same as concrete Time. I have not been able to identify Drift 
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with Fact, and therefore I am precluded from identifying Fact 
with Time. There is no Drift, and consequently no Time, objec¬ 
tive to the Fact. The Fact is not carried along in a stream ; nor 
is it the same as the stream itself. As intuition decisively proves, 
the stream is merely an immanent process in the life of the Fact. 
The stream distinctly presupposes a quiescent background, an 
environment of spiritual vastness, which, however it may overflow 
its banks, it can never carry along with itself. I do not hint at 
any positive banks or limits of the stream ; for aught we know 
the stream may be a moving ocean where all bounds are lost. 
Nevertheless the very circumstance that it is felt or known as a 
moving stuff requires, not merely in thought but in intuition, a 
quiescent background of spiritual ether. Movement is inconcei¬ 
vable except in reference to a thing which is at rest ; this I 
venture to point out is not merely a law of thought ; it is an 
unmistakable deliverance of intuition also. There is no such 
intuition as that of pure or absolute movement. I am quite pre¬ 
pared to waive the fixity of the attending subject or Ego which 
feels the movement ; though in finding an equation of motion in 
another place I could not dismiss its claim to be a stable point of 
reference in relation to which any process of flux must be known. 
But even discarding the transcendental Ego, the metaphysical 
pole, origin or point of reference, 1 feel that I cannot discard the 
cidakasa which contains and sustains all the process of life with¬ 
out itself being in any way conditioned by them. Pure movement 
is never felt or known as movement at all ; we are very likely to 
mistake che stream of Life for the whole concrete Fact itself 
because we are very likely to ignore the sustaining plenum of 
awareness. It is the contrast of this plenum that makes the stress 
of life appear as a drift. This however is an analysis of thought 
which should not be mistaken for an actual partition of reality. 
Drift is not an affair other than, and imposed upon, the back¬ 
ground : the latter is the matter of which the former is a special 
form or expression. Existence appears as Drift ; to make this 
appearance possible existence must be centralized. 

Central existence means a greater or less non-acceptance or 
ignorance of the Fact-Stuff. The moment I abandon myself to 
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the concrete whole of my experience I feel that 1 have ceased to 
be individual. The Ego is not a necessary pole in the Fact, as I 
have maintained elsewhere. In ordinary feeling, 1 am generally a 
stretch of feeling innocent of an Ego or Self ; it is only at times 
that the Fact swells into a consciousness of the Ego. Hence the 
Fact is oftener self-less than not, though in the representation of 
the Fact the Ego has to be so constantly and necessarily commi¬ 
ssioned. To think and talk of my life I cannot dispense with 
me ; but in feeling it may be, any generally is, otherwise. Even 
while 1 do attend to the Ego, I cease to attend to its object, and 
vice versa ; there is thus an alternating play of regard between 
the Self .and its material. 1 feel positively that I cannot have an 
intuition of the concrete whole of experience without discarding 
and merging the Self— I mean the consciousness of the Self— in 
that intuition. A Self that is conscious of itself has undoubtedly 
drawn a veil between itself and Reality. In this sense the 
perception of Life is self-less and unconscious. Now, by central 
existence 1 mean a kind of life which refers itself to a centre or 
definite point of view. Such reference may be definitely cons¬ 
cious and particularly lively as in a centre which we call man ; it 
may become more and more veiled and chaotic as we descend to 
other varieties of individual existence. According to the law of 
experience just referred to it will naturally follow that central 
existence, presupposing a more or less articulate reference to a 
definite point of view, means a greater or less non-acceptance of 
the relality of Life. I can know and accept Life only by merging 
the point of view which I regard as me ; conversely which I keep 
to the point of view which I call Self, I have regarded Life only 
in detachment : the Fact has become for me what I have 
elsewhere called a pragmatic Fact. I will not dilate further on 
this aspect of the question now, but shall only point out that but 
for such non-acceptance of the Fact in centralized existence. 
Drift and consequently Time, would never appear. Drift or rather 
the consciousness of Drift presupposes precisely such non- 
acceptance. Refuse to circumscribe or compromise the Fact, 
and you have shut out the possibility of an intuition of flow. 
Life has settled down to be a patent wonder which cannot be 
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known either as moving or as at rest; bestow your regard upon 
sections of the Fact, and they can easily be conceived or even, 
felt as appearing and disappearing, moving and changing. Will 
not intuition bear me out ? 

What 1 have referred to as Fact-Elasticity elsewhere should 
be once again requisitioned to provide a basis for time. The 
Stress in the Fact may be supposed to be subject to two opposite 
tendencies ; for the sake of brevity 1 may describe these as the 
principle of change and the principle of persistence. By virtue 
of the former the known Stress in the Fact continuouusly changes : 
fact-sections appear and disappear and are disposed to one 
another in ever novel relations. Briefly, I may call this the 
Strain of the Fact. But there is also a tendency, opposite in 
character, ceaselessly operating in the constitution of the Fact by 
virtue of which the Stress (in a wider sense of the term ) tends to 
persist in a given condition ; it is the tendency which induces 
a Fact to keep to a given constitution ; it is the principle of 
conservation as the former is the principle of change. In a rather 
narrower sense of the word, we may call this latter tendency 
Stress. The nature of the constitution of the Fact is of course 
determined by the relative disposition of these two tendencies, 
Strain and Stress. Now 1 shall enquire about the most funda¬ 
mental Strain and Stress in the life of the Fact. The Fact is a 
vast stretch of feeling which is the boundless universe itself to 
which I cannot assign any limit without arbitrary ignorance of 
the concrete. It is an alogical Stuff of which all our conceptions 
and categories necessarily fall short. It is the profound wonder 
of Life itself of which it is impossible to take any adequate 
soundings. The fundamental Strain of this Life is its ignorance 
or non-acceptance. By a miracle which we can neither compre¬ 
hend nor fathom, the wonder dwindles into a commonplace, the 
unsurpassable Reality becomes a comfortable, little pragmatic 
fact. Life has not indeed ceased to be a wonder by such 
transformation, but it is a transformation nevertheless, and the 
most wonderful that I can think of. My categories are again 
inadequate for the purpose of its explanation. I have ignored 
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tendency of persisitence— is also ceaselessly operative : hence 
I cannot ignore myself completely ; in the midst of my most 
■complacent ignorance of Life, the dark curtains hanging about 
me will be lifted for a precious while so as to allow my wandeing 
eyes fall and rest on those of my Mother whose tender embrace 
never leaves me, even when I would dream of utter helplessness 
in a cheerless wilderness of creation. The concrete therefore 
stresses to burst through the mists of our ignorance : the Spirit 
is a Light struggling through the distractions of matter for 
expression and acceptance. 1 have already pr< minently alluded 
to this tremendous revelation of the Soul to inspire and some¬ 
times confound the small play plotted by our little cares and 
interests ! 

Now the feeling or conception of Time, arises out of this 
fundamental tendency of the Fact to keep to itself, to remain 
and be accepted as a continuous stretch of feeling that it is ever 
in itself Through this feeling or conception of duration, the 
Fact presses and provides for its acceptance. Through it we 
learn to know the concrete in some manner of fullness. Of 
course it cannot be known in its true proportions except by 
going beyond this feeling or conception; what does not really 
belong to Life should not be suffered to stand between it and 
■ ourselves when it comes to be a question of living and not merely 
talking. Yet Time prepares for a consummation which it is 
not in its power to bring about itself. This, however, is not a 
prerogative of Duration ; Thought and Desire have about the 
same part assigned to them in the economy of life. But Time 
achieves the result remarkably well ; hence the place of honour- 
given to this category in mental evolution To understand and 
appreciate its function we must observe first how the Fact is 
broken into pieces or pulses of apparent discreteness under 
the operation of the principles of veiling and movement inherent 
in the constitution of our being. By the operation of the 
former principle a vast stretch of feeling becomes accepted and 
avowed only in a small fragment, this fragment of heightened 
tone and interest passes for the Fact. Again by the principle 
of movement the Stress in the Fact wears a different aspect and 
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assumes a novel disposition, and here also we select, emphasize 
and ignore. Generally we are in no mood for noting the change 
as a whole ; as before we are partial to an aspect or feature. 
This new aspect or feature especially regarded passes again for 
the Fact. In this way we have apparently disconnected pulses 
of Fact. By means of symbols and explanations I have sought 
to make this process plainer to our understanding in the Appro¬ 
aches. Thus we have apparently taken to separate pieces the 
continuous, all-absorbing wonder of existence. The process 
may be a necessary one without being at all voluntary : so that 
the life of a lower centre in the Stuff is apparently a life of 
pulses only with no distinct recognition of the continuity of the 
flowing Stuff In a higher centre these discrete pulses are again 
brought together in some manner and recognized as parts of one 
running stream. This bringing together of pulses of experience 
is wrought by the conception of Time in a remarkable manner 
of course such collocation is ideal— past and future pulses can 
be present in the current pulse ideally ; they cling to the index 
of the Fact. Nevertheless by this conception we essny to accept 
the whole in some manner, to extend our cares beyond the im¬ 
mediate pragmatic point of view, to look before and after, gather 
and forestall. Now, I ask this : Is this not an expression of the 
fundamental impulse in the bosom of the Fact, viz., to keep to 
itself and press for its acceptance and avowal where it has been 
ignored and disavowed ? By feeling duration I sink below the 
broken, floating parts and reach the unfailing undercurrent of 
the whole. The perception of unity and continuity which Time 
ushers into my consciousness lacks the grandeur and complete¬ 
ness of the prospect of spiritual vision ; nevertheless it is a 
tendency in a direction which cannot possibly be mistaken. Time 
achieves this by virtue of its innate vastness, the same as the 
vastness of spirituality itself ; it is also especially adapted to deal, 
with the work of Veil and Movement. I will not dilate further 
here, but shall offer this as food for reflection. 

To sum up : The sort of intuition that would induce me to- 
regard Life as absolute flow is not to me the truest intuition. la 
such knowledge I feel I have discarded the concrete in a most 
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essential repeat, viZ; in respect of the placid background of 
awareness as such. It is no mysterious, metaphysical background 
which we are called upon to maintain on the title of a law of 
reason. It is the vast stretch of feeling as such in which modes 
appear and disappear, endure and change. I cannot bring myself 
to regard this Ether of feeling as such as an unwarrantable abs¬ 
traction merely, nor to look upon my Fact as equivalent to the 
totality of the modes coming and going. I feel awareness to 
provide a background for such modes, some prominent while 
others obscure. Let this be called cidakasa. But this awareness 
pure and simple is not the Fact as I commonly live it. The 
Ether involves in it a Stress. It is this that makes consciousness 
of modes, things and their relations. Both the Ether and the 
Stress are alogical, unreachable by thought and uncommunicable 
by discourse. It is analytic thought which regards these two as 
aspects of the Pact. In reality they are blended into the same 
utter inexpressibleness. Time is wide of the Reality. We can 
distinguish three conditions in our ordinary living of the Fact: 
the condition of time-less experience, the condition of felt time, 
and that of conceived time ; the first is nearest home to reality— 
the concrete which has not in the least been ignored and abstrac¬ 
ted is certainly a state of time-less experience. Nevertheless the 
feeling and the conception of Time have their own parts to play 
in the economy of our experience ; we have seen how they spring 
out of the Elasticity of the Fact and represent a tendency in it in 
the direction of fuller and fuller acceptance ; yet they must stop 
short of the limit. An analysis of Time also yields us two 
aspects— the aspect of vastness and that of drift which merely 
express in a special manner the vastness and the stress of Life. 

^ cRft ^ II ^ II 
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It has been perhaps clear now that we cannot properly speak 
about the Fact in the plural, nor even in the singular. Any such 
■description will evidently apply to a Fact-section, and not to the 
whole Fact-Stuff. Yet while all descriptions are irrelevant to the 
Fact, some are more irrelevant than others : some go nearer home 
to the nativity of the Fact than others. If upon this ground we 
may admit some of our conceptions and descriptions of existence 
as relatively true, we shall say at once that the conception of the 
Fact which makes it appear as one and infinitely continuous is 
less far-fetched than one which will make it a many and a series. 
It is merely a question of choice between irrelevant conceptions. 
It is true that centres of individuality do appear in the Fact-Stuff; 
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qr qqqqqq fq^q: qqTfqfq%![f qarfe ^qrfq? qr aTJ^Rcq^rasRiftoft 

tr^T cpqf q^TT^ I afqi^ qtsfl' % qqq: i qRifq^rqrfq- 

fq%^q% q?qq g^wrqf^qqr ^qTraTqpqfrTqqfq q ar^frqjqaq^ i 
tjq apqqrfq I iTqs=q fqqrqq^ %qt fqqqr^t q?: %qT qi frq qqfq ii ^ ii 


qFf qqif qr >pm qr ^ qft:^%, qiqqiq!?^ qqq''- 

arqqqiRiiq i qrq^q qqq^mqqqrqrq qqqroT qr n 
?pnq% I froqqftq qrFfqnrwaFq; i qi^cq qtFTiRq qr qqiqpq 
■q!3=qq arq^q i arqqf^^qinqTiqfl fqqq irq 

■qqfq i qrq^ arqq^^jqwTqqrftrqqij i q^ fqqwi^ qq?:qTfe- 

IqqqqHtpr vflqj% qq^?q q S^sfq qqyqf^q p f ^t q: | oiToRft 

q: i^sfq fqspv^r qqfq, fq qdq q qi ?q arfpT qi^T qi ffq pq:, q 
“qTqjprf q qnrfq fegisef fqwrfir i qlfiqq^Iw iN^qr gqqqft 
q?q? anq# q ^Fsqqfq qfqq: qrqqfq ti % ii 
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but we cannot isolate them tom one another or take them apart 
in thought without palpable ignorance of the whole in which 
they are imbedded. They are like vortices in a sea in agitation. 
Apart from the sea itself, they are but abstract non-entities. I 
shall not raise the question as to whether the sea also may not be 
an abstract non-entity apart from the vortices of individuality 
which we discern in it. The question is indeed one of great phi¬ 
losophical moment ; but we need not care just now to enquire as 
to which of the two aspects of Reality— the aspect of universality 
or that of individuality— is the more fundamental one ; it is 
enough that they both blend together in the ordinary intuition of 
the Fact. Of course in warm intuition we do not take the aspects 
as under and regard them as aspects ; it is a feat that we perform 
in what I have elsewhere called the Reviewing Fact w'hich indeed 
is not a Fact following upon another Fact, but is only a special 
condition or attitude of the Fact itself ; Fact has neyer ceased to 
be Fact either in the intuition or in the review which appears to 
follow it ; one pulse of Fact has not been followed by another ; 
the Fact has remained one, if I may say so, and inscrutable, while 
we have felt, reviewed and felt again ; only we have inevitably 
ascribed to the Fact itself the conditions and their relations 
which pertain only to the discriminated segments or elements of 
the Stress in the life of the Fact. Thus we fancy that there is 
one stretch of Fact in which we mainly think and review. Such 
a fancy is possible only from an ignorance of the concrete whole 
of Life : it is “night-view” of Existence. A courageous appeal to 
intuition would throw much dry light upon these seeming 
riddles. Life is inexhaustibly rich in natural resources ; but all 
these, though discoverable, cannot be pressed into service by the 
intellect of man ; in the discovery of natural intuition the inte¬ 
llect is awed into silence ; it dares not bring out its measuring 
rules and fashioning tools. But fortunately for it, mists arise from 
the depths of our own being and gather heavily about its eye¬ 
brows : the inexpressible sublimity of Life is now forgotten : this 
is the circumstance of veiling or ignorance dressed up in a meta¬ 
phor. In this way, do the special needs of Life appear, and the 
intellect of man is induced to fall to and work in reference to 
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those needs upon the few abstracted segments of the living 
wonder which it may find lying about itself conveniently within 
its reach. It is easy to strip this account of all its metaphor and 
expose it in the nakedness of its intense realism. In my life now 
I fancy I feel only the music of rustling leaves ; I leave aside my 
books ; close my eyes, and abandon myself to a mood of enjoy¬ 
ment. How circumscribed is my acceptance of Life and how 
partial is my attitude in response ! Nature has surely spread for 
my soul’s entertainment a banquet infinitely richer than the 
music of rustling leaves ; but the vastness of her entertainments 
are far too disproportionate to its common, little appetites ; hence 
it ignores much and accepts but little ; its adaptations to what¬ 
ever little it accepts are likewise small. My ordinary cares and 
strivings all arise out ol, and are directed to, small presentations 
into which the Light of Life is broken by the variously moving 
and grouping clouds of ignorance. I need not bring in examples 
to support a view which becomes at once plain upon self¬ 
intuition. 

The two phases of Ignorance or Veiling are acceptance and 
elimination. The process fairly corresponds to what is known 
in science as the metabolism of the living tissue. Biological life 
is only an illustration of concrete Life, so that the vital process 
of metabolism is merely an extension and illustration of the 
process of the Stress in Life. The process, in its essentials, can 
be extended even to the constitution of the atom upon which the 
researches of Kelvin, J. J. Thompson and Rutherford have thrown 
so much light. The whole repeats substantially in its included 
centres of individuality what it necessarily lives in its entireness. 
By the operation of the Principle of Veiling, the Fact presents 
the aspect of a continuum in which a particular feature or group 
of features attains to an emphatic or tonic presentation while the 
rest of the field is more or less blurred and ignored : in my view 
of the heavens at night, it is thus that I have a clear perception 
of a particular star or cluster of stars only ; it is thus that 
concert of the leaves particularly strikes me while in my concrete 
experience of the moment Nature has poured lavishly countless 
odours, sights, sounds and touches and organic sensations. By 
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this law Life ceases to be a homogeneous presentation through¬ 
out its entire stretch— homogeneous as regards tone or intensity 
of presentation ; it possesses a centre of concentration, a zone of 
intensive life, round which spread tracts of comparative diffusion 
and relaxation. When relatively permanent or self-conserving, 
such a place of concentration or intensiveness becomes a centre 
of individuality. Thus, I as a centre of individuality, am only 
such a place of self-conserving concentration in the co-essential 
Spiritual Stuff. I might call it a Nucleus instead of a Centre. 
The living tissue has a tendency to assume the nuclear form : a 
nucleus is a place of concentration or intensification in the 
protoplasm. It has also become fashionable in modern dynami¬ 
cal theories about the constitution of the atom to speak of a 
nucleus round which a nebula of electrons revolves. Now, I 
venture to suggest vaguely at this stage that the nucleus in the 
protoplasmic tissue as well as that in the constitution of the 
atom, are only illustrations of one and the same phenomenon, 
viz., the birth of a zone of concentration in the stretch of the 
Fact. Indeed, the Fact-Stuff includes both the living tissue and 
the so-called non-living matter ; hence the fundamental process 
of the former cannot but determine the structures and functions 
of the latter. The details of this parallelism I must not go into 
at present ; the nucleus of matter can be only vaguely connected 
with the Fact-centre by such purely general considerations ; 
Fact-operation also can be only vaguely connected with vital 
metabolism and with material attraction and repulsion. At pre¬ 
sent I am content to leave this parallelism vague and fantastic. 

Fact-operation, as I have taken care to point out, cannot 
apply to the Fact itself; it applies only to discriminated sections 
or elements of the Stress. I cannot say, for example, that the 
whole Fact is presented, moved or veiled. The cidakasa is never 
presented ; it never moves ; nor even is it veiled. In my universe 
of experience I can apparently ignore most of my possessions, 
sensuous as well as ideal, and confer my favour upon a particular 
feature which becomes for a while a nucleus of concentration 
and intensive living. But can I possibly conceal from me the 
Ether of Awareness in which the universe appears, lives and 
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dissolves ? I think not ; the Ether is an inalienable possession 
which is wholly unaffected by my favours and disfavours. The 
appearance and disappearance of Fact-sections are improperly 
extended to the Fact itself: thus 1 am conscious and unconscious. 
So also the variations of tone which pertain to the elements are 
misapplied to consciousness itself: thus 1 am more conscious or 
less. In a sense, this contention is of course true ; but neverthe¬ 
less am I quite sure that the Fact— or the Ether for that matter 
—is not veiled at all ? 1 am perhaps precluded not merely from 
making a positive statement about the Fact, but a negative one 
in many cases if not in all. Shall I say that the Ether at least is 
absolutely unveiled ? This Ether as we have seen is the Light 
itself which illumines all ; the universe must sink into the unre¬ 
deemed darkness of dissolution if this Light should be kept back. 
It is the self-sufficient, absolute fluid of revelation or manifesta¬ 
tion, The sun lights up the solar system ; but it is consciousness 
which lights up both the sun and his illumination. It is impossi¬ 
ble to imagine anything behind consciousness itself which 
imparts to it its lucidity and brightness. The brain surely cannot 
be commissioned to do this ; no blind Force or Stress can 
be supposed to do this without logical and psychological 
violence. In Fact, no such derivation is at all called for ; consci¬ 
ousness is the ultimate principle of appearance or manifestation. 
When I say that something has appeared 1 only mean that I, and 
perhaps others also, am aware of it ; this at any rate is the 
usual and natural sense of appearance. Common sense also be¬ 
lieves no doubt that some object may appear though there may 
be no consciousness to make it appear ; its appearance is in¬ 
dependent of consciousness ; in other words, an object has two 
kinds of appearance, objective and subjective. I should not care 
to dispute this position of common sense now, although I have 
definitely identified consciousness not merely with appearance but 
also with existence. Suppose common sense is right; appearance 
need not necessarily be in and for consciousness ; but will 
common sense dispute that consciousness is a sort of appearance 
or manifestation, and that as such it is an ultimate one ? By 
calling it ultimate I mean this : Not that such appearance may 
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not have its causes or conditions, but that as appearance it is 
self-sufficient. A mode of consciousness may be preceded or 
accompanied by a mode of the cerebral tissue: without this latter 
the former may never take place. But suppose it does take 
place ; now, does it, after it has appeared, require any cause or 
condition outside of itself to make it aware of itself ? Granting 
that the sun and his light are objective phenomena, I can know 
them only by being conscious of them ; they can appear to me 
only in and through my consciousness ; so also all things and 
processes that 1 know of. But consciousness appears to me by 
itself: it is identical with at least one kind of appearance, viz-, 
spiritual or subjective appearance. Indeed I cannot prove the 
ultimateness of this spiritual appearance by means of arguments 
and analogies ; they will certainly involve me in inextricable 
metaphysical mazes of circumlocution. Consciousness means a 
certain kind of appearance, viz-, spiritUtil or subjective appear¬ 
ance : it must be futile therefore to seek to prove a term by its 
own meaning or connotation. At the same time, it may be 
worth our while to note that consciousness is an ultimate Light : 
it shines by its own light, and not by light borrowed from any 
other Source. 

I have promised not to challenge seriously objective appear¬ 
ance, or appearance independent of consciousness, at the present 
stage. But I cannot let this opportunity pass without categori¬ 
cally observing that objective appearance, however sanctified by 
our natural belief, is born under the veil. My universe is my 
experience which can hardly be better described than as a Stress 
in consciousness. I have absolutely no right to take any thing or 
process in my universe as otherwise than involved in this stress. 
But the permanent ether of feeling in which countless vortices 
of objects appear, though ever patent, is liable to be oftenest 
ignored. We are surprised to hear of this ether of feeling. We 
are very much inclined to suspect it as mythical : it is an 
atmosphere of self-delusion in which the morbidly mystical brain 
of the East can alone live and revel. To a healthy and stout 
intellect, consciousness is but a speck of appearing and disappea¬ 
ring glow-worm phosphorescence in the infinite darkness of 
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■existence. Thus we have been told not only about unconscious 
modes of objective being, but about unconscious presentations, 
selves and personalities. A philosophy that could convince 
Herbart, Hartmann, Schopenhauer and the modern Psychic 
Researchers, must of course be examined with painstaking care 
before it can be left. But even in default of such examination 
I would make bold to suggest that the whole position rests upon 
a profound ignorance of the concrete, so profound indeed that it 
cannot be lightly shaken. The concrete is essentially conscious 
existence. We veil the cidakasa and accept only the Stress in 
it; and we have either an alogical, blind stress striving to swell 
into consciousness and intelligence, or an unconscious reason 
evolving and unfolding into self-consciousness : it is either 
unconscious Will or unconscious Idea making for a consumma¬ 
tion to be devoutly wished for. This is ignorance of the concrete 
in the first instance. But even in this abstraction the Fact has 
not altogether ceased to live ; Will and Idea, though denuded of 
consciousness, are yet closely akin to the Stress as we live it; the 
veil that is drawn between the former and the latter is yet thin 
enough to reveal to close, unsophisticated vision the real disposi¬ 
tion of the Fact. But the mist may gather and thicken ; the 
unconscious Will and Idea will very smoothly pass into the 
likeness of blind Force and Matter. This is ignorance in the next 
instance. In the Approaches I endeavoured to indicate briefly 
how the various theories of Reality and the World are fashioned 
out of the given stuff of experience through the instrumentality 
of continued veiling and abstraction. 1 will not traverse the 
same ground now ; I only point out that objective appearance 
and existence is merely a creature of our mania of abstraction. 
I am sorry I have to return the compliment paid to Eastern ways 
of thinking in this unvarnished manner, but when it really 
comes to be a question of comparing notes, truth has to be told 
as well as heard. 

This diversion into a bye-lane of our enquiry must now 
stop. Consciousness is at least a kind of appearance or manifesta¬ 
tion which we cannot but accept as ultimate. Whenever a thing 
•nr a relation has appeared, the question remains : In and for 
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what does it appear ? But when a feeling or thought has 
appeared, it is not only idle but absurd to persist in that question. 
Feeling appears by its own right; it appears because it is feeling. 

So much cannot be claimed for any order of existence supposed 
to be independent of consciousness. I may add also that upon, 
best intuitive grounds I have been unable to follow upon the 
heels of my European masters who would identify consciousness 
with particular kinds and degrees of feeling : a feeling is felt in 
all its qualitative and quantitative characteristics ; it is but 
metaphysical pedantry to postulate an Ether of awareness which 
makes a feeling appear or makes it felt. To a certain extent this 
contention is true of course. If we were to commission a subtle, 
elusive ether to dub a feeling as feeling, a thought as thought, 
we should be guilty of a vice that would not suffer us to stop at 
the ether itself. If a feeling requires an ether to be felt, why 
may we not require a subtler ether for the manifestation of the 
ether itself ? Surely we must stop somewhere in our search 
after a first principle of manifestation ; and if we think we can 
stop at the ether and accept this as the ultimate principle, what 
was it that dislodged us from the particular feelings themselves ? 
Nothing whatever ; we are not dislodged from the particular 
feelings in making for the universal stuff or substratum. A feeling 
is a myth apart from consciousness : this really amounts to 
saying that feeling is a myth apart from feeling. Feeling and 
awareness are identical, so that when I say that feeling appears 
in the ether of awareness, I really mean, apart from the meta¬ 
phor, that feeling simple appears or that it appears by its own 
right. Now, if feeling may shine by its own light, why should 
we require a plenum of awareness at all ? Can we not do with 
pulses of feeling coming and going, each appearing by its own 
innate right ? It is here that I feel I cannot any longer bear my 
European masters’ company ; pulses of feeling coming and 
going cut violently across the grain of my plainest intuition 
of Life. 1 positively feel my life as a vast ocean of teeVmg 
in 'wYncL patticnVat modes toss ibont S.S '^a.'ves *, t\te 'pattvcniat 
Toodes cannot ceitainiy be abstracted fiom tbe substance itself; 

■JS.'t modes oi \be substance even as tbe waves constitute an 
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actual agitation of the ocean or the vortices and waves in the 
ether an actual stress in the ether. A particular feeling is felt : 
this means only a particular attitude of the whole mass of 
conscious existence, of the entire tissue of Life : there is no 
question of isolated pulsation. 

From the last observations it would plainly appear that even 
consciousness is in a sense veiled ; at least we cannot confidently 
maintain that it is not veiled at all. Thus we have been driven 
to speak of the Ether in flagrantly contradictory terms ; its 
essence being awareness it can never be veiled and yet we find 
that it is veiled or ignored. The position is wholly unacceptable 
to logic and common sense, and yet curiously it is supported by 
intuition. Suppose I am intently gazing at a particular star now, 
or have my attention tied to a particular dominating thought: 
has the Ether withdrawn ? Am I not actually and unstintedly 
having a vast stretch of feeling in which a nucleus of peculiar 
vivacity and liveliness has appeared, for example, the fortunate 
star or the favoured thought ? Surely the unfailing spiritual 
Light has not failed in the present perception. In a stretch of 
awareness 1 am a centre noting and engaging myself to another 
centre. Feeling or awareness as such thus never fails as the 
sustaining background of the most partial and localized per¬ 
ceptions. It is the halo which the Soul ever carries about itself. 
A moment’s intuition ought to satisfy us as to the undiminished 
glory of our spiritual illumination in the midst of all vicissitudes 
of feeling, thought and desire. In the midst of our completest 
self-delusion we have every atom of our being thrilling in the 
vitality of this Light. But if this Light should never go under a 
mask, how could we think and talk as though we knew it not ? 
The Light continues and fills us up even while we fancy we 
have buried ourselves in the thickest gloom ; our Soul remains 
as the shining sun of the universe even while we have persuaded 
ourselves that its effulgence is but a kind of poor glow-worm 
phosphorescence set against an infinite background of the un¬ 
known and unknowable. But how can we bury ourselves at all 
in the dark while our being is of the essence of spiritual Light 
itself ? Whence comes the darkness, real or fancied ? By what 
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miracle can the sun appear at all in the role of the glow-worm ? 
This is a riddle or wonder which intuition easily discovers in 
the make and life of our existence, but which logic or common 
sense dares not accost: its deliverance is alogical ; it makes 
existence a sublime and profound non-sense. Ask an European 
master if he knows anything about this unfailing, all-pervasive 
spiritual Light, this cidakasa ; and I am pretty sure he will shake 
his head and shrug his shoulders ; he will begin to suspect 
whether the proposer of this Ether is serious and sane. What 
the master denies, disavows in science, I deny and disavow 
myself in my lay and practical moods. The spirit is never 
without this halo and lustre, and yet curiously the recognition 
of this halo and lustre is commonly the last consummation in 
his spiritual awakening. 

Now, whence is this disavowal ? Surely this is the Veil in a 
clearly recognizable form. The Light, though flooding me, is 
not commonly accepted by me. In intuitive, actual or concrete 
life this Light can never be kept back or obscured ; and as my 
life is always concrete, even while I abstract and mystify, the 
Light never fails me. Yet I shut it out of myself in a manner. 
I stare with gaping wonder if I am told about its unfailing pre¬ 
sence and unextinguishable glory, I disavow it in thought, in 
my review and representation of Life. Using the symbols pro¬ 
posed in the Approaches I might say that the disavowal clings 
only to that pole of the Fact which is called the index. The poles 
arise from an elaboration of the Fact-Stuff: they are incidental to 
analytic thinking. Prior to this analysis, the Light continued ; it 
continues even while the analysis is made ; it continues after the 
analysis is over. Being the essence or stuff of cognition it never 
of course fails to make itself known ; but it may fail to make 
itself recognized, represented and accepted. In thinking, it is 
the index of the polarized Fact that counts ; the base and the co¬ 
efficient, though undoubtedly given, are silently ignored. Thus 
unfailing and undiminished cognition may co-exist with mini¬ 
mum or no recognition. This is the kind of veil which 
apparently covers and conceals the cidakasa. 

The veil has been studied at some length in another place. 
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and I hope to study it with greater completeness and scientific 
rigour in a future essay especially devoted to it. But here 1 may 
be allowed to refer briefly to two important forms in which the 
veil appears in us. We have seen just now that it appears in the 
review of our experiences : we do not review of our experiences : 
we do not review and accept even what we undoubtedly feel and 
know. Note also that by this non-acceptance the feeling and 
cognition may be unaffected : the Light shines perhaps with 
undimmed glory while we have gathered clouds and fog about 
it ; the clouds and the fog are imaginary and they do not actually 
compromise the Reality. Upon the background of reality I may 
conjure up a fantastic dream-world ; but surely fact is not affec¬ 
ted by such incidence. The rope remains a rope while in my 
illusion I have dressed it up as a snake. That the plenum of 
awareness is not really affected by the accidents and incidents of 
my thought and fancy, can be in some manner verified by 
intuitive experiment. Here therefore ignorance cannot shut out 
knowledge, thought cannot belie feeling ; non-acceptance cannot 
scare away possession. This is one kind of veiling— a very 
curious kind indeed, since it is a circumstance in which we can 
neither say that the Light has been veiled or obscured without 
being effaced, nor that it is unveiled, for it is in a way unaccepted 
and disavowed. To save the face of Logic we may take veiling in 
two distinct senses : one of which I have just explained. 

The other kind of veiling pertains to the fact of intuition 
itself. What makes a presented continuum uneven in tone and 
lucidity ? A small tract or feature attains to tonic prominence, 
while a fog of obscurity hangs over the rest of the field. I cannot 
deny for one moment that the entire field has been presented ; 
my partiality for a section of the Fact has not effaced the Fact 
itself. Now, this unevenness of tone in the presentation ol the 
field may be regarded as a proper kind of veiling and unveiling ; 
the obscurer portions of the continuum are veiled in relation to 
the part which has mounted up the curve of presentation. I do 
not say of course that the veil causes this unevenness and. makes 
the tone of presentation a curve with maximum and minimum 
(positions ; the veil is merely the circumstance of unevenness and 
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curvature. It is easy enough to verify this sort of veil by an 
appeal to intuitive experiment. This kind of veil is more funda¬ 
mental than the former kind ; it apparently operates in the bosom 
of the concrete itself ; it is part of the essential deliverance of 
the Fact as we commonly live it. The explanation by organic 
and objective causes may render the curve of presentation some¬ 
what intelligible ; I am partial to the star Sirius in my review of 
the heavens at night because cerebral conditions and those opera¬ 
ting from outside of my organism incline me in that way ; an end 
present in my thought may also be added to the list of 
conditions. I shall not challenge this explanation now ; but I am 
not sure that I can press it into my service without first making 
it clear what place the brain and the objective world and the 
mind occupy in the constitution of the Fact. Moreover, I am. 
not here concerned with explanations, good, bad or indifferent ; I 
have simply described the circumstance of tonic unevenness and 
curvature that we readily discern in the Fact ; the veil merely 
summarizes the matter without in the least enlightening it. I 
shall let fall just one word, however, touching the ultimateness 
of the veil which expresses this curvature. After the explanation 
by cerebral, objective and subjective ( in the narrower sense of 
the term which sets the mind in opposition to an objective order ) 
conditions have been stretched to the utmost to cover the fact of 
curvature, an irreducible minimum must, I am afraid, remain of 
this phenomenon which we should have to accept as ultimate 
and unaccountable. It is the habit, the will of the Fact to appear 
as a curve ; it is an essential disposition of the Stress in the Fact. 
This, however, is a mere hint which I made in the Approaches 
and which I repeat here. In the meanwhile, the curvature of tone 
and intensity in the presented continuum expresses the veil of a 
fundamental kind. 

The Ether of Awareness can neither be felt nor imagined as 
being veiled in this sense. The clearer tone is not a clearer con¬ 
sciousness, the obscurer tone is not an obscurer awareness ; 
briefly, the degrees or grades of tone are not degrees or grades of 
awareness. This is a marvellous statement of fact which my 
European masters will set down to perverse and muddled 
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mysticism. The tone is a peculiar vivacity and intensity of pre¬ 
sentation which does not really affect awareness as such. I am 
just as much aware of the dimmest borderland of the field of ex¬ 
perience as of the lucid central zones. Let me make an appeal 
to self-intuition. I have a lively presentation of the star Sirius 
now, while around it spread heavenly zones of gradually vanishing 
tone and distinctness. Am I more aware of Sirius than of these 
outlying zones ? In a sense I am of course, and in that sense the 
verdict of common sense need not be reversed. But in what 
sense? I have very often spoken of the C it or Awareness as a 
Light ; but let us not be compromised by physical laws in 
drawing upon physical analogies. Physical light is actually 
•diversified into tones of light and shade : it is clear here and 
obscure there. This at any rate is true of what natural belief 
takes as physical light ; the objective stimulus of science which 
causes the sensation of light in us may vary also in degree of 
intensity, and other supposed objective characters. But the 
Spiritual Light is not thus subject to variations ; at least its felt 
or supposed variations are not real but imposed. This is a state¬ 
ment which requires to be examined in the light of clearest 
intuition. Thus examined, it will, I doubt not, be found to be 
true. In the experiment that I have proposed I find that aware¬ 
ness as such is even and impartial throughout, if I once courage¬ 
ously set my face against temptations of unwarranted imposition. 
The Light is impartial, though being reflected upon various 
dispositions of the Stress, it becomes, or rather looks as it were, 
chequered itself. Again a misguiding physical analogy, but I 
really cannot help it. I impose upon the Light what pertains to 
the dispositions of the Stress ; such imposition is instinctive ; 
hence the peculiar vivacity in a fact-section which I call its 
heightened tone is ascribed to awareness itself; I say accordingly 
that I am more conscious of it than of others in the field. But 
really in point of awareness as such there is no disparity between 
the clearest zone and the obscurest; the lustre of consciousness 
is equally lucid and sparkling throughout. I am equally conscious 
of the whole stretch of my experience at any moment; various 
elements of the stretch have their tonic differences, but these are 
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intrinsic in them ; I know my vaguest feeling quite as much as 
the most distinct of them. 

But perhaps I shall be taken to task for confounding abstract 
feeling with concrete, feeling pure and simple with feeling as we 
actually feel it. The vaguest feeling is felt as the clearest one ; 
I have felt in both cases ; but it would be impossible to urge that 
1 have felt exactly in the same way in both cases ; I have felt 
more, or at least differently, in the one case than in the other. 
Degree can surely be predicated of feeling or awareness. It can 
be and is undoubtedly ; nevertheless I persist in thinking that 
degree is an imposition upon feeling and not a part of its intrinsic 
possession. On making the best essay of intuition that 1 am 
capable of, 1 find that awareness— and this term is better for our 
purpose than feeling— is the principle of manifestation pure and 
simple ; it is an homogeneous atmosphere of cognition and 
nothing else. Differences do not inhere in it, though it reveals 
or manifests all things and all differences. The differences that 
are revealed by it are naturally ascribed to it, so that we come to 
speak of clear or obscure manifestation, of appearance more 
tonic or less. Differences of quality and quantity belong to the 
Stress in consciousness ; consciousness impartially and com¬ 
placently manifests them all, and in manifesting them reflects 
them all, just as a pure crystal reflects the redness of the flower 
which has been placed near it, to borrow a classical simile of 
Samkhya Philosophy. Awareness is cinmatra and nothing else, 
and though perhaps I appeal in vain to European reflection, I feel 
in my own intuition the purity and evenne.ss that have been 
claimed for it by the Seers of the East. The European master 
will be loath to abstract consciousness from its mode or form, 
and accept the subtle abstraction as the reality. There is no 
evidence, says he, that we impose upon consciousness a mode or 
form which does not intrinsically belong to it ; we have con¬ 
sciousness plus its form and name ; this therefore must be the 
concrete fact for us. This indeed is the concrete fact for us, at 
least in the commoner planes of our existence, if I may add this 
without being guilty of mystical predilections. But there is a 
trifle of a blunder, a slight confusion, both in the representationi 
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and in the statement of the fact. I have inv’oluntarily mis¬ 
represented in portraying my living experience ; I have dipped 
my brush unwittingly into colours that exist for a prejudiced 
imagination, and have thus drawn a chequered picture of the 
cidakasa itself which is pure and impartial as the sparkling 
heaven itself. Leave all practical interests and all psychological 
theories and meditate on the native glory of existence : do you 
not find it as a calm, even light which indifferently reveals all 
differences in the elements of the stuff, differences of quality, 
tone, and so on ? This is the true intuition for me, so that if I 
represent my consciousness as a variable itself, admitting of 
degrees of tone and intensity, 1 feel that 1 have not given a true 
picture of my life. In my race for the concrete I have left the 
concrete behind and thrown myself headlong into the abstract ; 
such is the grim ironv of life. Consciousness assumes degrees 
under the veil ; tear off the veil as completely as you can and look 
the Fact straight in the face, and I am sure, you will feel aware¬ 
ness as an impartial, sparkling space (hence the justification of 
the designation of cit as akasa) in whose embrace lies a mighty 
ocean of Stress in chequered agitation. I really beg pardon for 
constantlv running into more or less misguiding similitudes, and 
for appearing to offer mere figures of speech as bases of serious 
demonstration ; but I cannot otherwise carry home into sceptical 
minds a deliverance of my own intuition of whose importance 
and certainty I am convinced beyond the power of doubt. The 
representation of consciousness as admitting of degrees owes its 
origin and plausibility to the ignorance of the concrete : a 
startling parodox, the European masters would think. The 
charge which they have levelled against the Eastern mystic in 
season and out of season thus rebounds on themselves : they and 
not the mystics deal in abstractions and unwrittingly pass them 
for concrete experiences. The series of feelings arise out of the 
veiling of the concrete as we have seen ; even the stream of 
consciousness which at least saves continuity is born out of the 
same operation : and this common sense account of consciousness 
possessing degrees of tone and intensity must be, as far as I can 
see. set down to the same credit. The phosphorescence view 
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of consciousness must be abandoned, the wide outlook of the 
cidakasa must be accepted instead. The wide outlook will 
miraculously bid the series flow as a stream, make the stream 
overflow its containing limits and burst into the vastness of the 
ocean, and set the ocean tossing and rolling against the placid, 
impartial background of the spiritual ether. The transformation 
of the slight pulses coming and going into the unutterable 
vastness and glory of Life, is incidental to the gradual uplifting 
of the veil, a slow waking up of the spirit, a delayed recognition 
of what the Spirit has all along known. It is no real transforma¬ 
tion of Life itself ; it is a transformation of the representation of 
Life, a revised estimate and a renewed acceptance of the gift of 
existence. The so-called abstract view of consciousness becomes 
the concrete view with the comming of the wider outlook ; this 
is a statement which I would merely placed at the bar of unso¬ 
phisticated intuition, eastern or western. The few observations 
that I have made would serve as a finger-post only—suggesting 
the way perhaps, but not by themselves conclusive. 

I have been rather dogmatic in tone in the foregoing obser¬ 
vations. In defence I would only say that 1 assumed the air of 
assurance because it was a question of fact verifiable by intuitive 
experiment only. It I have erred in the experiment, I have erred 
in excellent company— the seers and mystics of old. The two 
terms ‘veiling’ and ‘ignorance’ I have used as synonyms ; but it is 
no disparagement of the acuteness of the philosopher to say that 
he has ignored life. We all ignore life and perhaps necessarily ; 
practical living and even science are impossible without such 
ignorance. Philosophy is an attempt to push back the veil clo¬ 
sing upon life as completely as it lies in our power. It is an essay 
to avow and accept what I ever am and will to be. But by its 
very nature philosophy is prevented from achieving its end— the 
completest acceptance of Life. Philosophy is not an experiment 
only, it is also a science ; it not only feels but reasons, it not only 
knows but represents. Now, inasmuch as it systematizes, reasons 
and represents, it ignores and abstracts, it breaks away from Life. 
All these operations which 1 may broadly summarize as logical 
are more or less wide of the alogical Fact-stuff, the inscrutable 
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but not unknowable Reality. But conceptions may be more or 
less wide of the truth as I have said ; so that we have the choice 
between a better philosophy and a worse. In the Approaches I 
have indicated symbolically how the main systems of speculation 
arise out of the various dispositions of the Stress in the Fact— 
the Stress being represented by the aspects of presentation, 
movement and veiling. I shall forbear treating the subject anew 
here, but pass on to a method of life which transcends both 
science and philosophy— Mysticism. Mysticism, in spite oi its 
growing influence in Europe, has been discredited as a symptom 
of intellectual degeneration and its growing hold in the West 
has been attributed to the prevalence of ‘superior insanity’ and 
melo-dramatic imbecility in modern societies of high-pressure 
living and nervous exhaustion. Now, such mysticism which is 
only another name for superior insanity bears a close family 
resemblance to mist : it is the failure of the habit of clear, con¬ 
centrated perception and thinking. Eastern mysticism is just the 
reverse of this insanity : it is a perception of Life which has 
attained to greatest vividness and quiescence : no mists loitering 
about the field, no aimlessly roving and feverishly turning atten¬ 
tion. It is an experimental essay in which these disturbing 
factors of intuition are reduced to a minimum. It has therefore 
nothing to suggest of the mist and insanity ; it may be an un¬ 
common method of life, a prerogative of spiritual aristocracy, 
but neither unnatural nor fantastic ; it is only an uncommonly 
lucid, unsophisticated and undistracted thought. 

The justification of mysticism and its methods will engage 
me in a more fitting place, but, here I propose to notice two 
important varieties of the method as bearing closely upon my 
present enquiry. The method of mysticism is essentially a 
method of intuition : it is but intuition stretched to the farthest 
range of its possibilities. Intuition, as I have noted already, 
presents two aspects— acceptance and rejection : it is an effort to 
accept Life as we concretely live it ; this at least is voluntary 
intuition. But every essay of acceptance carries with it a 
measure of refusal. Now, the range and depth of acceptance 
have to be enlarged, and those of refusal to be reduced in order 
30 
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that intuition may come nearer home to Life. Is it possible to 
reach the ideal of fullest acceptance of Life in efforts of intui¬ 
tion ? We need not commit ourselves as yet to a definite 
answer, but it is clear from the very nature of the problem that 
intuition aims at taking the veil off the face of the Fact as 
completely as it can ; it fights against the ignorance of Life. 
It is the regarding of the Fact in its completeness which, in our 
actual living, we have disregarded. Now, the veil may operate 
in the bosom of the Fact in two distinct ways. In the first place, 
the Fact in its completeness may be disregarded, and regarded 
.'.nly in particular features ; the whole as a whole may be veiled 
while a part only is prominently given ; 1 may refer again to my 
observation of the starry heavens as an example. With regard 
to this, voluntary intuition will be an effort to take off the veil 
which has obscured the Fact as a whole and allowed it to he 
lighted up only in parts. What is the Fact that I have actually 
lived? What am 1 really? This is the question to which in¬ 
tuition addresses itself. Then again the veil may be supposed 
to operate with regard to the particular place of accent also. Let 
us suppose this place of accent or emphasis is a particular centre 
in the Fact-stuff. Now, we have conceived a centre as a given 
point of view through which the whole expresses itself. But 
how does the whole express itself through a given centre ? 
The star Sirius is a special point of view through which the 
reality of the universe bursts forth as it were into some sort of 
manifestation : the Reality has in a way appeared as the Sirius. 
I am also a particular point of view through which the Fact may 
and does appear in a way. This may at first sound as rank 
mysticism, but I doubt not such a view of a centre will satisfy 
the demands of deeper reflection. A centre is the whole in a 
particular posture, in becoming and unfolding. This view 
bringing me as it does very near to Monadism will provoke the 
opposition of some types of modern Pluralism. I shall have to 
settle accounts with Pluralism on a later occasion ; but here 
I will not push the matter too far by saying that a centre is the 
Fact itself i miniature and grows by unfolding and not epi¬ 
genesis. It will do for my present purpose to point out simply 
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that a centre is not a surface only but has a depth and' 
constitution. A centre not merely appears but veils ; it not 
merely shows but conceals. Take for example a drop of dew or 
a particle of sand. It reveals tne Whole in a way no doubt, but 
only as a stray glimpse or glimmering ray. The wonder of 
existence, the mystery of life, lies hidden behind the suggestion 
of its appearance. This indeed is the proposition of the un¬ 
manifested in the deliverance of the manifested to which our 
natural belief and science alike gives sanction. There can, 
however, be no question of the unmanifested pure and simple ; 
it is non-appearance from the view-point of a particular centre 
in the Fact-stuff, but it must be appearance in the wholeness of 
the Fact itself. But this distinction between appearance and 
non-appearance as regarded from different points of view which 
apparently throws discredit on my story of the Bhana as outlined 
in the opening pages of this essay and in the closing section of 
the Approaches, will have to be examined with great care after 
we have pushed a little farther into the heart of the subject. In 
the meanwhile we shall concede that a centre in the continuum 
not merely shows but veils. It veils the depths of its own 
being and the complexity of its own connexions. Now intuition 
may also aim at assailing the veil in its central concealment. 
Cannot the Spirit force a thing to yield up its secret ? In fact 
Science is born out of such effort of intuition : to interrogate the 
things and processes of Nature as to the Life which they reveal 
and yet conceal : to explore their depths by observations 
unaided or aided by artificial means. Scientific observation and 
experiment represent a move essentially in this direction. 
Metaphysics primarily relies on the former kind of intuitive 
effort, its end being the recognition and avowal of the Whole 
rather than penetration into the appearance of a part. 
Nevertheless the two methods cannot properly be put wide apart, 
the part reveals the Whole in a way so that in following up its 
secret by scientific research we are sure to be thrown at last on 
the bosom of the Whole; hence the study of a dew-drop or even 
an atom may fling us into metaphysics. On the other hand, the 
Stress in the Fact cannot be placed in the way of understanding 
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unless we have also essayed to reach out to its wholeness 
through the infinitely diversified elements that we discriminate 
in it. It is doubtful whether the Stress as a whole is at all under¬ 
standable by any means : whether we start with the whole or 
with the parts we are destined perhaps to come to an inevitable 
ifrnoramus. But there are the two methods which, for the 
purpose of clearer distinction, I may respectively call the acentric 
and the concentric method. In the former we ess.iy to go 
beyond the centre and have perception of the Whole ; here our 
regard is not allowed to concentrate, but is spread almost evenly 
on the entire continuum—we regard the Whole ; local con¬ 
centration is an impediment in this method. In the other, 
attention is gathered home to a particular centre ; diffusion over 
the whole or even overflowing is an impediment. 

Now, it is by acentric intuition that 1 recognize the cidakaia 
and its placid indifference against all the differences exhibited by 
the Stress embraced by it. A mind disciplined by scientific 
habits will be induced to make concentric intuition generally, 
and it will not commonly rise above the series of pulses or the 
stream of becoming. There may also be several stages leading 
from one kind of intuition to the other. Concentric intuition is 
pragmatic and practical ; the ordinary ends of life cannot be 
pursued and fulfilled without considerable concentric regard in 
the field of the Given. In my observation of the heavens at night 
my regard must concentrate at particular stars now and then in 
order that I may observe to any definite purpose. In my vast 
possessions of sights, sounds and smells I must selectively seize 
upon a few, attend particularly to them, and ignore all the rest 
for the time being, in order that I may think and act definitely. 
How little I have seen or heard particularly in my evening ram¬ 
bles in the fields ! As I am writing at my desk now how few of 
the actual impressions warmly engage my attention, and how 
very partial I am in the rush of ideas, feelings and wishes as they 
are sweeping past me ! This therefore is the pragmatic method 
of life ; the success of what we ordinarily take as life depends 
upon the perfection of this method. The stronger the hold one 
can exercise upon his selective regard, the greater his fitness to 
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live. Rambling regard is certainly an index of imbecility, and 
the sort of mysticism which owes its origin to this must be 
regarded as a sort of insanity. But true mysticism, as I have 
pointed out. has absolutely nothing to do with rambling and 
insane roving. It is acentric intuition carried to perfection as also 
it is concentric attention brought to its consummation. Physics 
and Metaphysics are the two wings of this mighty searcher after 
Truth : both propelled with courage and faith will surely carry it 
into the ecstatic vision of the cidakasa. Now, concentric intui¬ 
tion pure and simple, unless it can be pushed to the last consum¬ 
mation, will defeat its own purpose if it is not supported, 
nourished and enlightened by the other kind of intuition ; in the 
interests of practical living we require no doubt to take particular 
notice of the special features : but the meaning and purpose of 
these special features fail to impress us unless we have at the 
same time a glimpse of the whole. It is only in the subtle atmos¬ 
phere of the whole that a part can really be understood as a part ; 
rational living becomes completely undone without the percep¬ 
tion of this atmosphere enveloping the special centre which has 
received our keenest attention. The lack of this larger perception 
mainly accounts for the diminishing rationality in the lower 
centres. In myself, apart from efforts at this larger or acentric 
perception, I feel the rhythmic natural outbursts of the whole 
upon the parts ; even while I am busy concentrating my regard 
upon special centres I feel the walls of partition suddenly receding 
and disappearing now and then— moments of natural acentric 
intuition interpolated into and enlightening efforts of concentric 
intuition. 

From a consideration of the two kinds of veiling we have 
been led naturally to a discussion of the two kinds of intuition. 
Species of non-acceptance have made us consider species of 
acceptance. But the two species of the one do not quite corres¬ 
pond to the two species of the other. Let us recall the two kinds 
of veiling alluded to before. The one pertains not to intuition 
itself but to the review and representation of the intuition. It is 
in this sense that the spiritual Light is veiled. In intuition it is 
all right, and as life is always intuitive in the actual wholeness of 
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its method, the Light never really suffers. I need hardly re-open 
the question discussed in the Approaches that intuition is the 
inalienable datum of life, meaning by intuition a stretch of feel¬ 
ing directly and immediately served. What I regard as an idea 
never actually snatches me away from this stretch : an idea is 
indirect and mediate in one sense, but it is direct and immediate 
in another ; and it is the latter sense that it takes when I look at 
it from the stand point of the concrete Given. Taking intuition 
in the sense of feeling immediately served, I maintain on intuitive 
grounds that the Light is always equally manifested ; as a feeling 
immediately given it is never compromised. But in the review 
of this lee'.ing we may possibly deceive ourseh'es : the veil may 
surreptitiously creep between life and its reviewer. The other 
•kind of veiling relates to the fact of intuition itself: thus arises 
my partiality, concentration and diffusion of regard, heightening 
and lowering of tone, in the presented continuum of experience. 
Now, 1 have been rather anxious to maintain that the light of 
awareness is not really affected by such partiality and differentia¬ 
tion. It remains evenly placid in the face all differentiations of 
tone and intensity that may appear in the stuff. Such distinctions 
are no doubt commonly ascribed to the principle of manifestation 
itself, but it is a wrong ascription, an illusion similar to that in 
which I clothe an innocuous rope laid across my walk in the dark 
with the offensive characters of a snake. This assertion goads us 
into a varitable labyrinth of metaphysical discussion about 
abstract and concrete, reality and appearance out of which we 
must cut our way of escape by appealing straight to acentric 
intuition. Intuition again is a term which very readily gathers 
about itself a cloud of ambiguity. I have defined intuition in one 
way just now—it is a stretch of immediate feeling : it is Life 
itself as distinguished from the representation of Life, which, 
however, is nothing beyond or outside of Life. I have also pre¬ 
viously distinguished between natural intuition and voluntary : 
this latter may be regarded as an effort to flash light in upon 
Life : it is at the same time an essay to know Life with the veil 
wholly or considerably withdrawn and recognize it as such. It 
rtherefore feels under better auspices, and reviews its feeling. 
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Note the two aspects of the method in italics ; without this latter 
aspect Philosophy becomes completely undone. 

The case for pure, impartial awareness cannot of course be 
set at rest so easily. As I have pointed out, the recognition of 
this marks the last consummation of the method of acentric 
intuition. A proper appreciation of what we feel as degrees of 
tone and intensity in our mental life ought to clear the way 
considerably, but proper appreciation is not readily forthcoming. 
One of the hottest battles of mental science will have to be 
fought round this point, and I trust the doctrine of the veil tha- 
we have ventured to offer here and elsewhere will be an import 
tant factor in the decision of this contest. For the present we 
shall wait and see. We have found that we cannot answer the 
question whether the Spiritual Light is veiled or no without 
being driven to a sort of contradiction. We have tried to save 
the situation by distinguishing between presentative veil and 
representative veil, and pointing out that the Light can be ima¬ 
gined as being veiled only in the latter sense : we feel without 
recognizing it. Voluntary acentric intuition is the method which 
is calculated gradually to lead to this recognition. Now, if this 
be our conclusion regarding one aspect of fact-operation, viz-, 
veiling, we may move with greater security to find how the Light 
is affected by other aspects of fact-operation, viz-, presentation 
and movement. Can we say that the Light of consciousness is 
presented ? Hardly ; because presentation is an operation which 
implies both veiling and movement. Something is not given, it 
comes to be given : this is the meaning of presentation, as we 
commonly understand it. Eternal, time-less presentation should, 
1 think, be called by a different name : it is existence and consci¬ 
ousness blown into one. As such, it is no aspect of an operation 
at all. It becomes identical with the Fact itself. It is clear that 
presentation as an aspect of operation, implying not only veiling 
and movement but also Time, cannot be predicated of the Light, 
nor even of the Fact. It is impossible also to ascribe movement 
to the Light and the Fact : here lies the fundamental inadequacy 
of the philosophy of Becoming. This, however, is a point that I 
have repeatedly urged, so that I need not enlarge upon it in the 
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present summary. I would hurriedly refer to the parallelism bet¬ 
ween the three aspects of fact-operation as regards their applica¬ 
bility to the Light. The veil, as we have seen, possesses the 
Light in review or reflection ; presentation and movement apply 
similarly to the Light or the Fact when we pass it in review. 
The feeling that Life is a stream of becoming is more emphati¬ 
cally a thought, an idea, than a feeling ; the concrete, entire, 
unveiled feeling is too vast and all-absorbing to be made to flow. 
What is known as flowing is a section, large or small, of the 
Fact : and as this section receiving the favour of my regard dis¬ 
places the Whole in review and becomes accepted as the Fact, 
the incidents of the section are extended surreptitiously to the 
Whole which is accordingly thought as flowing. ,The Whole 
suffers from the vices of its parts. The all-inclusive undefinable 
Fact neither comes nor becomes ; it simply is. But thought 
makes dwarfs and machines of us all. The part becomes an 
usurper, but it brings with it its own laws and accidents. 

We have tried to show before the relation in which Time 
and Space stand to the Fact. We have to enquire now about 
Causality, The present essay, it should be borne in mind, aims 
no higher than at being a summary of conclusions on some of the 
important therries connected with the Science of Fact, and does 
not generally propose to exhibit the grounds supporting and pro¬ 
cesses leading to them with anything approaching scientific 
completeness. Now, can we pertinently enquire about the 
causality of the Fact ? Is Fact cause or effect in relation to any 
thing ? Of course it will be idle to seek to resolve this question 
without first looking into the import of causality itself. Shall 
we, as before, distinguish between the feeling and the conception 
of causality ? In making attentive and muscular efforts I am 
aware of the essence of causality ; it is essentially the conscious¬ 
ness of the Stress of Life overflowing. Overflowing into what ? 
It should be recalled that Stress operates in different centres of 
individuality in the Spiritual Stuff. I, for example, am a stress 
acting in a tolerably permanent centre in the placid ether of 
awareness in co-relation with other centres, objective or ejective. 
This is a somewhat technical rendering of the meaning of 
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individual life, but I hope it will not be found to be very much, 
revolting to our natural belief. By Stress I mean the tendency or 
impulse to become which vents itself in the stir and commotion 
of life. Quiescence is, as far as our words will express, the index 
of being ; it is unmistakeably bound up with the intuition of the 
cidakasa which I have laid as the very basis and substance of 
being. It is self-contained, self-satisfied consciousness. When 
by a supreme effort of intuition I am brought near to this subs¬ 
tratum of being, when I come to recognize it almost as 1 feel it, 
1 feel that the Stress of life is stupefied as it were by a sudden 
enchantment, and that I become this consciousness of self- 
contained and self-sufficient being. The sea of life has appeared 
all on a sudden, as it were, on a canvas. I am tempted 
therefore to connect being with quiescence and not certainly with 
Stress. How the Stress appears at all in the midst of the 
unruffled quiescence of being is a problem which I dare not look 
in the face. It is the fundamental problem of creative energy 
and causality. There appears on the bosom of being, quiescent 
and deep, the mysterious stir and commotion which cannot be 
better described than as will-to-become. We cannot conceive 
that this appearance is in Time ; neither can we imagine that 
it is in Space. The Stress or impulse to become is felt in the 
heart of being— cidakasa ; yet we cannot suppose that being 
itself tends to become, or that the Stress which is in the Ether 
determines it: it is a Stress in the Etther of Awareness and not a 
Stress of the Ether. The Ether always is ; it is being as such ; 
it never becomes ; and yet it supports the appearance of be¬ 
coming. A veritable mystery, is it not ? In the deepest acentric 
intuition one must stand face to face with this Mystery and 
Wonder and feel that his logic is too poor and scanty to cover 
his experience. I have already pointed out that movement or 
stir of any kind cannot be ascribed to the Light itself which 
manifests all. The story of becoming or fact-operation which 
I have outlined in the Approaches does not relate to it or the 
totality of the Fact-Stuff. It is merely an account of the fact- 
sections that I can discriminate in the unbounded stretch of 
my existence. The ceaseless forward rush conditioned by the 
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equally ceaseless backward sweep has not surely carried existence 
an atom forwards or backwards, if the attitude of existence 
as a whole be taken as the expression of reality, then the impulse 
to becoming attributed to existence should have to be regarded 
as an illusion. The concrete being never becomes ;• it is veiled, 
abstracted, dissected being that is felt and known as becoming. 
In the Upanishads which record the deepest results obtained by 
man’s acentric intuition, the concrete Being has been styled as 
Brahman and the Stress— the Will-to-become— which is in it but 
not of it, has been known as Maya. 1 will not enlarge upon the 
relation between the Light and the Stress just now ; the few 
broad statements that 1 have just made should be verified by 
careful intuitive experiment. We need not indeed beg at the 
door of mysticism to allow us to be introduced to this Light 
and this Veil ; we discover them in sufficiently recognizable 
i'orms in our own ordinary experiences. Ordinary experience 
gives me the quiescent background of Being-Consciousness-and- 
Bliss (Sacchidananda) against which the mysterious Stress of 
Life— the Will-to-become— operates through a multiplicity of 
correlated centres. Of the two feelings of quiescence and Stress, 
persistence and movement, 1 distinctly feel the former as the 
more fundamental and basic one. However carefully 1 make 
my intuition to satisfy Bergson and his following, 1 inveterately 
wake in the midst of my dream of the stir, commotion and 
race of life to feel that 1 am ever perfectly at rest,— a rest which 
surely does not spell death and inertia but the deepest quiescence 
of bliss and the serenest satisfaction of awareness. 

The Stress is Tendency-to-Become. As the Stress is in 
Spiritual stuff, this primordial tendency is no blind force. Ex¬ 
perience will warrant the installation of no such blind Force as 
the energy of Becoming. I directly feel this energy of becoming 
in attending and striving. It is essentially Will in a rather wide 
sense. By giving this name to it I do not of course prepare in 
the least the way for a better understanding ; 1 do perhaps 
localize the mystery ; we shall know where to look in for it. if 
1 am pressed to define it, I find I can only go in a circle : Will 
is the tendency-to-become, impulse-to-overflow in me, that is 
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to say, in the centre which I am wont to call me. Will is not 
exhausted in a particular centre ; it is not a subjective impulse 
merely, though is operates through subjective centres like you 
and me. It is larger and more fundamental than you and me. 

The nature of this Will-to-become is inscrutable to me. 
I cannot identify it with rational Will. The Stress which ope¬ 
rates through mc-centre has manifested undoubtedly as rational 
W'ill, as Will directed to the realization of a Good conceived 
by me; but this is merely a part, an aspect of its manifestation. 
Its fuller nature altogether exceeds my conception. I cannot 
say either that it is rational Power or that it is blind and ir¬ 
rational. Reason and irreason, so-called Good and Evil, which 
we discern in ourselves and in the world, are streams that flow 
out of a common Source leaving it shrouded in unshakable 
mystery. It is not exactly a Power-making fdr righteousness : 
for it surely exceeds the limits of any such characterization. I 
must not idealize it. Righteousness is actually a part of this 
world-outburst. I cannot claim it for the whole. A Power that 
has burst into light and bliss in me and in the countless other 
centres of the world cannot, on the other hand, be conceived as 
dark and evil. The pessimistic delineation of the Power is even 
more illusive than the optimistic. Light and bliss are at any rate 
fundamental deliverances of my existence ; Life I feel as a subs¬ 
tratum of awareness and bliss. Darkness and evil are surely born 
of the ignorance and non-acceptance of this substratum. Hence 
if we conceive Good as identical with this Light and Bliss, we 
can with some fairness say that the Power, the underlying Elan 
of Life, i.-> Good. But I can hardly say that this Good is rational 
in the ordinary ethical sense of the term. The essence of the 
Power and of Existence for the matter of that is awareness of 
pure and simple bliss, or rather undifferentiated blessed consci¬ 
ousness. But it is not possible to maintain that the Power is 
wholly tending to any particular mode of blessed existence or 
that Existence as a whole is moving to any particular kind of 
■good conceived by us as desirable. Such a tendency or move¬ 
ment is, so far as we can see, only a part of the Stress. The 
movement to apparent evil and destruction is also, so far as we 
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can see, an element of the Stress. Good in the ordinary ethical 
sense of the word is connected with individuality ; the moral 
philosopher will be loath to search for it in the pure, homogene¬ 
ous cidakasa itself. It is too subtle and universal a stuff to 
satisfy an individual’s interest of possession and enjoyment. A 
power conceived on such a model will also not meet the ordinary 
theistic expectation of a Personality of moral perfection, I cannot 
offer It as God for official acceptance in the West. But I, as an 
Indian, can hardly be satisfied without such a God Who, though 
unbounded Light and Bliss in His essence, cannot be truly identi¬ 
fied with any centre of individuality, nor with any stream of 
evolution, good or evil, constructive or destructive, which I, as 
a special view-point in His world-manifestation, may happen to 
discern in the flow of existence. All centres lie in Him and yet I 
cannot know Hirh as a Centre ; all streams emanate from Him 
and yet 1 cannot limit Him to any one. This however is not the 
place and occasion to enlarge upon the moral and religious issues 
involved in the theory of the Stress. 1 have merely warned 
against the tendency of too easy-going anthropomorphism so 
commonly displayed in the interpretation of the deepest messages 
of life and existence. The divine outburst certainly overflows 
the little reservoirs of our rationalism and practicalism. It is not 
a Reality that can be carried about snug and secure in the gar¬ 
ments of our toy philosophy. Let us not make too great a noise 
over our own conceptions of a rational and moral Deity. I have 
also repeatedly cautioned against too hastily separating the Stress 
from the Ether, and set them up as entities. Reality or Being as 
such cannot be at all partitioned, so that I cannot say that the 
Ether or Light is a reality and that the Stress in it another. 
Intuition sets its face absolutely against any such dualism. Apart 
from the Light, the Stress cannot be imagined at all ; what is left 
over if I take away both existence and manifestation from under 
the Stress which I know as the world ? Yet curiously existence 
and manifestation is— I now take them as one— not for me exis¬ 
tence and manifestation pure and simple, but one upon which a 
Stress, an impulse to become, has been laid, 1 know not how and 
why. This Veil or crust cannot, for one moment, be contempla- 
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ted in isolation from Being and Awareness, I have used the word 
'curious' in referring to this relation, which suggests that like the 
parties themselves the relation itself is alogical and unthinkable. 
A rebuff for the poor human measure again ! I cannot even 
think that the Light and the Veil are but two aspects of one and 
the same inscrutable Fact. Aspects have passed unchallenged in 
serious and deep philosophy since the days of Spinoza down to 
those ot Herbert Spencer : the parallelism of thought and exten¬ 
sion, mind and matter, has slowly but steadily obtained a footing 
in sober science. This substitute offered for rank materialism on 
the one hand and unsubstantial idealism on the other has been 
acceptable to consumers who desire to evade extremes. But men 
in the extreme themselves have generally suspected the ill-con¬ 
cealed dualism of this aspect-creed and middle-philosophy. Apart 
from too readily serviceable physical analogies, what do aspects 
of one and the same Reality mean or imply really ? In saying 
that A and B are aspects of X, do I or do I not know anything 
about X itself ? If I suggest that A and B do not cause each 
other, but that they somehow co-exist and correspond, and that 
beyond this 1 know absolutely nothing about them, I have merely 
admitted the fact of co-existence and correspondence without 
caring to go under the cover of Occasionalism or Pre-established 
Harmony ; but judge whether I am to be dubbed a dualist or 
not. If 1 know X as merely the sum of its aspects, viz<, as A -(- B, 
I have surely not carried the point sensibly farther here than in 
the foregoing. Here also I merely state the circumstance of co¬ 
existence and correspondence. If I conceive X as the ground or 
cause which appears as A and B, I make A and B subordinate in 
relation to X, but to what purpose ? Is it to make the circums¬ 
tance of their co-existence and co-operation intelligible ? But 
this is rather the confession that the circumstance is unintelligible 
to poor human reason. Aspects therefore will bring me either 
to ill-concealed dualism or to agnosticism simulating as a monis¬ 
tic theory. Nevertheless the cast of thought which requires 
aspects for its satisfaction is not only normal but necessary in us. 
We could not give it up even if we would. Somehow we cannot 
halt at dualism rugged and bare; we are impelled to push forward 
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to a unity which we cannot distinctly perceive and yet to the 
tune of which the deeper chords of our nature unmistakeably 
respond. This is the impulse towards unification which myste¬ 
riously draws together all the tributaries of our rational tendency. 
We need not grope for the sources of this impulse now ; but the 
belief in aspects of Reality which we cannot readily part with 
even though we are reminded of its unsatisfactory probative 
value, is born of this impulse. I have occasionally spoken of the 
Light and the Veil as aspects of Reality ; I do not know how else 
to speak of them. But I do not mean to imply either dualism 
open or concealed, or even agnosticism in the usual connotation 
of the term. 1 cannot understand the relation between Light and 
Veil of course, but I feel their unity. Analytic thought works 
wonders ; thus the substance is regarded apart from the attri¬ 
butes, the cause is considered separately from the effect, and the 
subject and the object are noted aside. In this way the indivisible 
unity of perception becomes dissected and dressed up in parts ; a 
circumstance which may deceive the unwary into supposing that 
the dissected parts are veritable concrete realities by themselves. 
This operation is part of the magic of the Veil. It is an outcome 
of the Will-to-become. Reality can commence to become in right 
earnest only when by the magic just alluded to it is made to 
appear as many, to forget and disavow its essential nature of 
sameness. Now, to regard the apparently independent many as 
aspects of the same which has been somehow lost in thought, is 
only an attempt to accept and avow. This attempt can hardly 
bring satisfaction to reason, but it is at least one which points to 
the finding and recognition of a true intuition. 

The Stress operates through a particular centre in the Stuff. 
In fact each individual object in Nature may be regarded as a 
special disposition of the universal Stress. Take for example 
a particle in a system of physical configuration. The whole 
force or the system of forces of the configuration operates 
through it. It is a special origin or pole in reference to which 
the whole system of forces can be diagramatically represented. 
A different particle is a different pole or origin. The system of 
forces as a whole may be the same. I am troubled with no 
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shyness or misgivings to extend this physical illustration to the 
concrete order of existence. The material configuration only 
illustrates the law and order which pertains to the Stress in 
existence. The nature of the forces operating in a given particle 
cannot be considered without considering the whole system as 
operating in all the other particles of the configuration ; similarly 
the special disposition of the Stress in a given centre cannot be 
considered without taking into account the universe of Fact as a 
whole ; hence finality is not the fate of human science. Mean¬ 
while, I am a special disposition of the Will-to-become. In me 
it is disposed in such a way as to become in part at least rational 
will. As I have confessed, I am not prepared to say that this 
World-Power is rational as a whole, beyond the partial disposi¬ 
tion in me, or other centres similar to me for that matter. 

1 cannot also say that it is irrational. Rational and irrational are 
measures pertaining to my centralized existence which I feel I 
cannot extend to the Deity without blasphemy. I shall keep 
near to the truth to sav that rational and irrational, good and 
evil, joy and sorrow, beautiful and ugly, are lateral streams that 
have mingled and set off one another by contrast, venting. 

1 know not how or whv, the outburst and overflow of the same 
Power. I do not surely mistake if I call that Power good, 
beneficent and beautiful ; have I not in these the expressions, 
such as I' may take in and compute, of the richness of a Life 
which 1 know not how to contain within my ideas and fancies ? 
A power that can appear as moral and tend to the ideal in the 
individuals need not be unmoral and dead in itself; a life that 
overflows as love in you and me need not be an uncaring 
grinding machine in itself. But I cannot conform the power to 
any human standards of morality exclusively ; nor can I dare to 
contain the flood of cosmic life in the cup of human love, 
divinely sweet though its contents be. Of course the question 
will remain : Why of the manv lateral streams of the divine 
outburst must I identify myself with one and shun the rest ? 
Why must T strive after morality, beauty and love and not after 
vice, ugliness and selfish madness for existence and power ? The 
question thus raised cannot be easily laid to rest ; I shall be 
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ill-advised to enter into it and pass through it galloping. But 
I will nevertheless hint at the cloudlands of metaphysics where, 
I am persuaded, the true answer lies. To thy own Self be true : 
this is the key to the evolution of an individual centre, in so far 
at least as it is amenable to its voluntary direction. The uni¬ 
versal Stress is so disposed in me that the deeper currents of 
my being are felt as moving unmistakeably to the ideal of moral, 
aesthetic and religious perfection. This is the essential disposi¬ 
tion of the Will-to-become in me : I cannot mistake in feeling 
it : 1 am secretly drawn and moved by this profound under¬ 
current in me even while the surface of my life has been broken 
and deformed by the storm of baser passions, and the frail craft 
of my interest is violently tossed about by the waves of an 
insane struggle for existence and possession : I see this shining 
•essence quite as much through a perfect villain like lago as 
through a god-saint like Buddha. It is the law of the human 
centre. The World-Power has become such a law in the human 
•centre. Ugliness, moral and spiritual, is only an accident, an 
exception, in the outburst of the Power in the human centre. 
Man does not know whether it is the law of the Power as a 
whole ; but let him mind not ; let him only be ture to the law 
of his own being. It is the burden of the divine song stirred up 
in the fibres of his being ; the law is an aspect of the divine 
outburst in him ; he cannot therefore really lack divine pledge 
and guarantee for his human evolution. 

In following up the story of the Stress I have walked 
unawares upon an exceedingly delicate ground. In depicting the 
outlines of the Bhana or Fact-Stuff I appeared to make short 
work of the distinction so commonly drawn between subjective 
and objective orders ,of existence. The abhdna or unmanifested 
is merely a suggestion and belief of larger vistas of existence con¬ 
tained within the bhana itself; and since the belief and suggestion 
are a part of the bhana or Fact-Stuff they cannot really be made 
to prove an order of existence outside of, or objective to, the 
Fact-Stuff. The principle that I acted upon was : An immanent 
operation cannot be trusted as establishing a transcendent fact. 
This indeed was the theme that I continually harped upon. And 
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what was the Fact as I portrayed it ? I spoke of it of course in 
terms implying a mysterious awe : it was an unbounded sea of 
awareness in which modes of feeling tossed about like waves. 
Still it was undoubtedly the concrete whole of my experience. 
What is my universe of feeling, without ignorance and reserva¬ 
tions ?— It is this question which leads straightway to the Fact. 

It is my Life as revealed in the serenest attempt of acentric 
intuition. I am of course precluded from regarding this Life as 
either mine or yours : it cannot be fastened upon any centre of 
individuality without being vitally compromised in the process. 

It is not the Life as lived now or then, here or there. It is Life 
in its concreteness, uncircumscribed vastness. Since it is Feeling, 
it is actuality and manifestation itself. It is cidakasa in which a 
Power of Stress has burst forth as the marvel of existence, vari¬ 
ously changing and evolving, dealing out its processes apparently 
in Time and Space, and in accordance with laws. Remember 
that it is not Feeling as I feel it now or here. A present feeling, 
a local feeling, or even an individual feeling, is a cross-section ol 
the real, concrete Feeling, If this be the fact, it cannot obviously 
be conditioned by the relation of subjectivity and objectivity. 
There is simply nothing else with which it can negotiate. Now, 
if this is the real character of the Fact, we should take care how 
we allow it to get mixed up with Fact individualized. The latter 
is the Fact as I, an individual centre in the Fact itself, feel it. 
But what is this individual centre in the Fact ? It is a particular- 
point of view for regarding the whole, a special origin or pole 
through which the universal Stress operates. This implies that 
the whole is not regarded as a whole in a given centre, or at least, 
it regards the whole differently from another centre. In any case, 
by postulating the centre or point of view we admit by the back 
door the common sense distinction between manifested and 
unmanifested, subjective and objective, against which we had 
closed our gates. The whole now becomes objective in relation 
to the centralized life which essays to know and accept it 
without being completely successful ; the vistas of the whole 
unregarded and unaccepted become an unmanifest reality which 
has succeeded in making itself only partially manifest in a given 
31 
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point of view. This circumstance of non-regard or non-accep¬ 
tance I have called Veiling. It shows that the whole, though 
ignored from a given point of view, continues to make the actual 
life of that point or centre. Thus the amoeba is the Fact itself, 
the unbounded ether of awareness, in which the Will-to-become 
has so operated that it does not accept its own actuality, but 
avows itself as a simple pulse of chaotic feeling. Evolution of 
life means simply the progress of this acceptance of Fact towards 
greater extensiveness and depth. The non-appearance of the 
whole in a centre is therefore peculiar ; it is appearance in 
actuality, but non-appearance in the avowal or acceptance of 
actuality ; a circumstance that I could not better describe than as 
veiling. This peculiar kind of non-appearance in the midst of 
appearance, ahhana in the heart of bhana, is a true rendering of 
our own life of experience ; I have merely extended it to all cen¬ 
tres alike, even to such an unpretentious centre as the amoeba. 

What then do we mean by the belief and suggestion of 
the unmanifested in the midst of the manifested ? Is this not 
belief and suggestion subjective, or pertaining to a special point 
of view in the universe of Fact ? If so, am I not really re¬ 
duced to solipsism ? Of course not; whatever is manifested 
in and through a special centre cannot be rightly claimed as 
an exclusive subjective possession, having no title to stray be¬ 
yond the experience of that centre. The centre is merely a way 
of acceptance of the whole ; it lives the whole in actually 
without avowing the circumstance to itself. A belief and sug¬ 
gestion which necessarily and inalienably clings to the experi¬ 
ences of a centre in the Fact-Stuff, must, I think, be considered 
as a part of the divine out-burst itself of which the centre itself 
is a part or outlet. . I have absolutely no right to give myself 
preference or precedence over the essential implications of that 
which I am wont to call my life of experience. I am merely 
a centre or origin to which the elements or aspects of this life 
are commonly referred, but on this account I cannot claim them 
as my own, as subjective in the ordinary sense of the term. 
Because I am a point of view I am wont to put a subjective or 
selfish construction upon my experience as a whole ; in speaking 
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of it I must speak as though it were my experience. But in the 
concreteness of feeling countless centres besides myself undoub¬ 
tedly exist, the universal Stress overflowing in a way through 
each, and all included in an impartial ether of feeling which 
knows no bounds. The belief and suggestion that these other 
centres are really centres even as 1 am one, that there may be 
still other centres and still wider vistas of existence beyond the 
pale of my distinctly felt and warmly accepted experience ; that, 
briefly, I am in avowal and acceptance a lesser fact while I am 
in actuality the greater and the alogical Fact-Stuff itself: is a 
mode of the deliverance of the Stress itself even as I am one, 
and therefore it is doing an uncalled for violence to shut up life 
and existence within the dimensions of a centre on the ground 
that my subjective belief regarding larger realities are unsubs¬ 
tantial bases for such realities. We are really making too great 
a fuss about an accident of mental life, viz-, reference to an 
Ego, which deceptive psychology has bolstered up into such 
magnified and overpowering importance. 

I would thus save our natural beliefs and impulses from 
the appropriation of a too jealous subjectivism. It is the case 
of one element or aspect of the Stress laying an exclusive title 
on another element or aspect. The question may be asked : 
What warrant have we for supposing that these beliefs and 
impulses have objects, ends or values beyond our own limits ? 
I will oppose this question by another; What do we precisely 
mean by our own limits? The limits of our own actual ex¬ 
perience, we shall of course reply. But this is a reply which 
I feel 1 cannot accept in either of the two parts into which it 
readily breaks up. In the first place, what I am wont to regard 
as my actual experience is commonly, if not always, a very much 
restricted section of the actual whole of experience; I have 
ignored the mass and have accepted and avowed what is after 
all an abstraction. Now, If I do not happen to find something 
in this accepted and avowed portion which I am wont to call 
my experience, it does not prove that it is not to be found in 
the concrete whole of experience either which has been veiled 
and ignored. But shall I find it upon making an effort of acen- 
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trie intuition ? Will not my reflection on the concrete whole 
itself bring it to light ? It ought to, if it be at all there. But 
suppose it does not, am I not sure that it is no part of my actual 
experience at all ? Theoretically this last question must be 
answered in the affirmative. But practically I may yet enter¬ 
tain doubts: even after an essay of acentric intuition such as 
I am ordinarily capable of, I am not quite certain that I have 
accepted and avowed all that I actually have been, that I have 
been able to bring into the light of recognition the vast wonder 
of my existence. Here, I am afraid, I am verging perilously 
upon mysticism and occultism, but still I claim the right to 
avow that 1 have not consciously exceeded the deliverances of any 
spiritual life. My spiritual life is indeed a vast wonder to me, 
even in its actuality. I find it impossible to define or circums¬ 
cribe this vastness. The account that I can possibly give of 
this life is sure to be an abstract, incomplete account, accepting 
the life in parts and ignoring it in the whole. The review that 
I make after trying the be.st acentric intuition I am capable of 
exercrising, suffers from this inexorable limitation : in spite of its 
best endeavours mists have lingered about the horizons of life. 
This is a statement which I am prepared to submit to the ordeal 
of honest, unprejudiced experiment. Practicalisin in life, which 
unfortunately remains even while we have persuaded ourselves 
that it is gone, will not have us suspect this limitation, this 
background of nescience surrounding and sustaining our science. 
We think that life has been brought to account, that existence 
has passed into our thought. But this is an illusion which has 
of course its practical value. The review following an acentric 
intuition must therefore not be relied too far upon. Moreover, 
the range and depth of intuition are not absolutely fixed : its 
possibilities may grow : what has not represented itself in the 
lime-light of a certain effort of intuition may appear in the 
dry day-light of another and better effort. But I do not now 
build upon unproved and unwarranted possibilities of spiritual 
intuition. The point that I am anxious to urge is that the review 
or representation following an effort of intuition cannot practi¬ 
cally be accepted as a complete account of actual life, so that the 
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limits of actuality as accepted by that review may not be the 
actual limits. Review creates limitations where none exist, and 
draws the existing limits closer together towards the centre of 
regard. Now, I have maintained in the Approaches and I repeat 
here that actual life is a limitless ocean of awareness in which 
a Stress of limitless import is bursting, as it were, through 
countless eddies or centres of becoming. The limits that 1 set 
either to Awareness or to the Stress are arbitrary. The realms 
of the Fact beyond my accepted limits are not indeed subcons¬ 
cious or unconscious : they are possessions, even in me if 1 may 
say so, that have been veiled or ignored. Hence when I talk 
glibly about limits of actual experience, my talk should be 
valued at its proper worth. Under the inspiration of practicalism 
I am so prone to self-deception in matters of theoretic feeling 
and knowing, that I cannot be altogether ill-advised if 1 infuse 
a little too much of the spirit of criticism into my ideal recons¬ 
tructions of life. With this caution in mind let me approach 
the question which I have set before myself to answer. When 
1 do not find something in the review and representation of life, 

I must not rush to turn it out of actual existence as such. Pos¬ 
sibly it has formed a part of what I call my own experience. 
But it has been missed perhaps in my stock-taking, not merely 
in the narrower stock-taking of our common practicalism, but 
also in the wider outlook of honest intuitive review. On the 
other hand, if I do find it lying m the accepted zones of my 
experience, I must not imagine that it cannot lie or refer beyond 
those zones ; that it must be incidental to that life with which 
I identify myself ; that nothing else can accept what 1 have ac¬ 
cepted : that in short, my accepted life is exhaustive of existence. 
This is solipsism, the philosophy of an insect whirling about 
in a tiny eddy and deluding itself into the fancy of an ocean 
dreamer ! It has no real warrant in the actualities of experience. 
It arises from a false representation of the place and function 
of a centre in the Fact-Stuff. But to this I will refer presently. 
Meantime, I have cautioned against falling into the pit of dog¬ 
matic positivism about what one does or does not find in his 
experience. He must of course build provisionally upon his 
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own findings ; but let him not be dogmatically positive about 
them. There may be more things in the vast wonder of life 
which we call Experience than our proud philosophy may dream 
of. But note the may also ; we must not dogmatize about these 
unsusp>ected actualities either. We can only try again and again 
to make our intuitive review tally ,as nearly with Fact as we can. 
More depth and more light should be our motto. 

The Fact therefore should not be identified with individual 
experience. The latter is the former as it has been largely 
veiled. The former is the latter from where the veil has been 
uplifted. I am a lesser fact by ignorance or non-acceptance of the 
larger Fact; non-acceptance implying that the Fact has become, 
in my special point of view, obscured or blurred without ceasing 
to be actual. It is as if I am looking at a beautiful and varied 
landscape through misty glasses ; it is as if I am looking at the 
starry heavens at night through an expanse of fleecy clouds. 
But perhaps 1 shall be asked to drop metaphors and look the 
Fact straight in the face. What do we really mean by actuality ? 
In my individualized experience the Fact has been supposed to 
be actually given in all its unbounded vastness ; it has been 
merely ignored. The consequences of this statement are 
tremendous. The Fact is an infinite universe in Feeling in which 
countless centres are in stress. FTom the above statement it 
will follow that this vast universe of acting and reacting centres 
is actually given in my individual experience; I have not simply 
accepted and avowed this vast possession. But is my actual 
possession in consciousness or feeling really so vast and tremen¬ 
dous as this ? Can I really make room for the whole universe 
of countless centres acting and reacting in my actual feeling ? 
The universe is all-inclusive ; what I am accustomed to regard 
as the objective world, far and near, living and non-living, is 
swallowed up in this universe. Now do I live all this stupendous 
wonder in my own pulse of feeling ? The Fact is this universe, 

I am the Fact largely disowned ; I am therefore this universe 
largely disowned. This indeed is the full import of the view 
that we have taken regarding the larger Fact and the lesser. 
But can a view, apparently so grotesque and ambitious as this. 
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be maintained ? If by ignorance we could mean the circum¬ 
stance of something being wholly out of an individual’s cons¬ 
ciousness or feeling, then this view would be simply restating in 
somewhat unfamiliar terms the position of common sense. I do 
not know the whole real universe in which I live and move ; my 
feeling grasps it piecemeal. The growth of my knowledge means 
that the unknown and the unmanifested is gradually being known 
and manifested. But here ignorance is equivalent to non-actua¬ 
lity as feeling, non-presentation in consciousness. It does not 
mean the non-acceptance of something which has been actually 
given in feeling ; the dealing with the manifested as though it 
were unmanifested. It introduces a distinction between given 
and not-given, and not simply one between given and accepted 
and given and unaccepted. Our ignorance, on the other hand, 
introduces a distinction within the stuff of the Given itself ; it is 
the circumstance by which a portion of the Given, without 
ceasing to be given, is regarded by me as though it were not 
given at all. Thus the universe, the world of science and 
common sense, is given while I feel ; but I accept and identify 
myself with only a speck of this felt reality. 

But can it be really so ? If it were really so, we should be 
putting too fantastic a construction upon ignorance. Ignorance, 
however, properly means the circumstance of ignoring something 
which has been actually given or which exists. I have used 
'ignorance' in this literal and legitimate sense throughout. Hence 
I have identified it with the veil. Whatever be my warrant for 
employing a word in a rather unusual sense, I will ask this : Does 
Ignorance, taken in the sense of the present essay, correctly 
represent the actual cast and context of my feeling ? When 1 
feel, do 1 ignore ? In the usual sense I ignore of course that 
which I do not feel. But to take it in our own •sense, it must be 

shown that I ignore in the body or mass of my feeling itself. If 

% 

to ignore is to be partial to a particular tract or feature of a 
stretch of feeling to the prejudice of the whole, then it is clear to 
reflection that I do ignore while I feel : almost always I am par¬ 
tial in the bestowal of my regard on my life's concrete possession. 
Now this partiality carries with it the circumstance of acceptance 
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and non-acceptance. 1 have accepted the feature to which I have 
been partial and have rejected the rest of my feeling. Here is a 
distinction in the bosom of the Given itself which no one would 
perhaps care to deny. But it should be at once noticed that the 
feature accepted is not the only item that I actually feel ; the so- 
called rejected features are also felt. This is evident from the 
fact that the distinction works within the limits of the Given 
itself. The distinction therefore relates only to grades or tones 
of feeling. The accepted feature is most prominent in tone and 
vividness, while the rest are placed in the zones of gradually 
vanishing intensity. The rejected features are not only suffici¬ 
ently keenly felt : yet they constitute in their obscure totality the 
massive background, content or ‘fringe’ of feeling against which 
the favoured spot swells out, as it were, into light. When the 
fact of feeling comes up, as I think, for review, the favoured spot 
and the outlying vistas are of course treated differently. 1 think 
as though my feeling or experience were exhausted in that little 
favoured spot ; the background and the fringe does not ordinarily 
come up for representation at all. The circumstance of igno¬ 
rance, in our own sense of the word, is thus brought out very 
prominently in the review of feelings. However that may be, 
will it not be rank occultism to urge that the whole great uni¬ 
verse can be snugly put into my feeling, including of course the 
favoured spot and the blurred background ? When I think I am 
seeing a particular star only, am I having actually the whole 
choir of heaven and the furniture of the earth ? Do I feel this 
all, though my feeling may be blurred in respect of everything 
except the star of my attentive engagement ? This is an extre¬ 
mely improbable suggestion, is it not ? But not an altogether 
unlikely one, I should say nevertheless. That the individual’s 
experience as a whole cannot be strictly circumscribed, that even 
this is felt as an unbounded vastness is operating, is a proposition 
which I have repeatedly brought forward to the perpetual annoy¬ 
ance of my psychological critics. But suppose my critic allows 
me to indulge for one moment in my intuitive vagaries : let my 
ecling be a universe which no bounds may contain. Can it now 
be identified with the universe of fact as it has been described a 
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moment ago ? Can I claim that my universe of feeling is exhaus¬ 
tive of reality and existence ? Did I not myself develop a third 
pole in the constitution of the fact of experience, viz-, its co-effici¬ 
ent of suggestions and possibilities ? A fact as I possess it in 
feeling is believed as growing in a solution of possibilities— it is 
a tact changing and developing. I do not believe it to be a fully 
furnished universe in which nothing can be wanting. Hence I 
differentiate an actual fact from a possible one. My fact cannot 
therelore be induced to swallow up all existence. It is by 
courtesy that 1 call it my fact ; it is really a stretch of feeling in 
which the me occasionally appears as the liveliest centre of 
relcrence. I mean this stretch of feeling when I call it my fact. 
Nevertheless this stretch of feeling as an actuality cannot be in¬ 
duced to swallow up all existence and set up as the universe of 
Fact. In one way this is undoubtedly an unbounded stretch ; I 
do not positively feel any limits in it, any distinct boundaries 
where it halts : it is a universe. But in another way do 1 not 
know it as limited ? Is it not a universe within a larger universe, 
an infinity within a greater infinity, if I may say so ? In the 
Approaches I pointed out and explained degrees of infinity ; like 
orders of infinitesimal we have orders of infinitude also. An 
existence unlimited in one way may be limited in another ; thus 
my fact— the stretch of feeling in which the me has appeared a.s 
the centre of reference— may be unlimited in the sense that I 
cannot positively indicate where it ends, that it is given as an 
ocean of feeling ; but it may be limited in the sense that it is but 
an actual feeling out of an infinite number of possible feelings, 
that vast though it be it is but an earnest, a foretaste, of the real 
Fact behind the curtains. Thus manifestation is a passing instal¬ 
ment of the unmanifested, the actual is but an earnest of the 
potential. This indeed is a belief clinging to the stretch of 
feeling in which the me has appeared ; but it is a belief that I 
cannot possibly put away from me ; I must belive in unfulfilled 
possibilities of knowledge and existence. Now, if my fact should 
be taken as limited in this inevitable manner, how can I take it 
as equivalent to the Fact itself ? The individualized fact, it must 
be remembered, has been defined as the all-inclusive Fact itself 
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which has been veiled as a whole and accepted only in parts : the 
individual being a relatively permanent point of view for regard¬ 
ing the Fact-Stuff, a measure of acceptance necessarily implying 
a measure of ignorance. My stretch of feeling is therefore 
identical with the Fact-Stuff with this difference that it has 
ignored the latter largely : there are not different stretches of 
feeling, but only one which, however, appears differently from 
different points of view. 

But is this not really playing fast and loose with essential 
import of feeling ? A stretch of feeling which has appeared 
differently in the different centres is not, it will be said, one 
feeling at all. An objective fact may be believed to remain 
one and the same though it is felt differently by different minds ; 
but it is absurd to think that feeling remains one and the same 
though it appears differntly in different minds. A feeling is 
as it is felt : its appearance or manifestation is its actuality. 
Quite so , but even feeling may be veiled, ignored or disavowed. 
Take for example my concrete feeling of the present moment. 
How really vast it is ! And yet how conveniently small it looks 
in my partial regard and practical acceptance ! Shall I say that 
I am the small fragment of feeling to which I happen to be 
partial ? Though the background and fringe is obscure or even 
unsuspected, shall I maintain that it is not there at all ? The 
whole including the favoured spot is the actual feeling for me, 
though I may not commonly care to avow and claim so much. 
Of course this distinction is patent between a stretch of feeling 
which has been accepted as a whole and that which has been 
accepted only in part ; we may if we like call them different 
feelings. I would not think for one moment of explaining away 
this difference. In this way, we may hold, there is an infinite 
plurality of feelings in the bosom of the Fact-Stuff pertaining 
not merely to the lives of the countless centres in it but also 
to the changing life of one and the same centre. But it should 
be observed that this is a pragmatic way of putting the thing : 
the infinite number of different feelings gives us merely an infinite 
number of abstractions. If I ignore the massive continuity of 
the sea, I have merely an infinity of waves and eddies ; similarly 
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if I ignore the essential continuity of feeling, I have a plurality 
•of feeling-elements or even perhaps a world of mind-dust. In 
being partial to a section of feeling I cannot really efface the 
concrete feeling itself: it is there in a way. Without this setting 
the particularly regarded section would be but an airy nothing 
without any local habitation or name. It would still be there 
were I to accept it as a whole; there is in ieed a difference 
between the first and the second condition of its presence on 
the score of which I might take them as different feelings. But 
the underlying continuity must not be ignored either. The 
difference between a stretch of feeling ignored and accepted is 
not a simple difference of kind, like that between a sensition 
•of colour and that of a note or smell. The tree as a whole 
appears in a way while I am partial to a fruit hanging in it ; it 
appears in a different way while I have done with the fruit and 
bestowed my regard on its possessor instead. Surely there is an 
unmistakable continuity of presentation in the midst of this 
change of appearances ; it is not as if I have merely passed from 
a sensation of colour to one of smell. The obscure background 
and setting is lighted up inducing of course a difference in 
feeling, but not snapping an essential continuity of presentation 
about which true intuition, I should think, ought to have mis¬ 
givings. 

Of continuity I noticed several varieties in a preceding work. 
The absolute continuity of the Fact-Stuff remains beyon 1 the 
possibility of doubt. The discontinuities of gulfs in the life 
of experience are apparent rather than real : it is like the view of 
a few towering preaks where the slopes and the valleys have been 
shrouded by masses of clouds. Life is essentially a stretch and 
not a series or configuration. But the continuity of presentation 
to which I have just alluded is something over and above this. 
It means that in the midst of flux of feeling an object of presen¬ 
tation fairly stably continues. For example, I am engaged in the 
perception of a tree before me for some moments ; the percep¬ 
tion is undoubtedly a growing picture and not a static, finished 
product at any time ; nevertheless the perception crystallizes 
.round a tolerably stable nucleus and in constant proportions. It 
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is this point of fixity and continuity in the midst of the flowing 
stuff of experience which renders the perceptual process the 
perception of a definite object. The process, in a fair analysis, 
will be found to be essentially a process of gradual unveiling, 
the first glimpse of cognition in relation to an object gives me 
perhaps a blurred picture of the whole ; it is a massive feeling 
over which the veil, as the principle contrary to presentation, has 
been drawn ; the process of the perception means the gradual 
uplifting of the veil. The uplifting of the veil means of course 
enhanced richness and vividness of presentation. The process 
therefore is from most veiling to least, from least presentation 
to most ; veiling and presentation are respectively the lower and 
the higher limit of the operation. The operation represents the 
principle of movement which works in the shape of moving 
regard differentiating and integrating the given continuum of 
feeling. Perception thus illustrates the Stress of life in its trian¬ 
gular composition. But I shall study perception more in detail 
in another place. In the meantime it will be seen how this 
process essentially in\'olves a sort of continuity other than the 
absolute continuity of mental life, and also how this continuity 
presupposes and illustrates the veil. Suppose again I am 
approaching an object from a considerable distance. At a long 
distance I have merely a vague, chaotic feeling of the object. 
Yet this first feeling can hardly be regarded as a bald, featureless 
mass ; many of the features have already appealed to me perhaps 
in a very feeble strain : it is like the perception of a music 
whose notes I am not yet able to surely grasp, like the percep¬ 
tion of a hilly landscape whose distinctive features have been 
blurred without being concealed by a melting and rising fog. 
As I am nearing the object the features slowly stand out from 
the misty background ; the process goes on essentially in this 
line till I have come and stood in front of my object and got an 
opportunity of narrow inspection. Hence therefore there is a 
growth of an object round a fairly stable nucleus. May I call 
this process one of gradual unveiling or increasingly greater and 
fuller acceptance ? I shall not perhaps be allowed to urge that 
I actually felt in a chaotic way all that I now feel in narrow 
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inspection, that the fuller perception is really an unfolding and 
bringing out of the poorer ; perhaps the picture grows by 
epigenesis also. But will it be said that it grows by epigencesis 
alone ? Is a later phase of the perception only an addition to a 
former phase, and not its bringing out in any way ? Let us for 
the convenience of desciption admit for one moment the coming 
and going pulses of feeling. The first glimpse of the far-off 
object gives me a pulse of feeling ; a nearer view of the object 
brings in another which is undoubtedly richer and clearer than 
the first. But compare the two pulses together. Is the latter 
an altogether new instalment of feeling ? No ; upon comparing 
the two I find that the latter largely involves what was in the 
former and has improved upon it both in clearness and richness 
of detail. What I barely felt in the first pulse 1 now' feel more 
clearlv; it may not be quite radical empiricism to seek t a explain 
this curious point of mutual agreement by the analogy of 
successive inheritance backed up by intelligent guesses in a too 
readily serviceable brain-dynamics. 1 will not seek to explain 
this curious agreement between pulse and pulse upon other than 
absolutely sure grounds which 1 cannot persuade myself that I 
now possess. Bequeathing or inheriting ; the pulses, former and 
latter, do agree between themselves. Can I possibly render this 
curious relation in terms of exact thought ? May not the idea 
of unfolding and unveiling serve me here ? The features that 
were not sufficiently conscious have become so now; the blurred 
whole is merely an insufficiently conscious whole— I will not say, 
unconscious or sub-conscious. 1 do not say that all the actual 
features of the latter pulse were there in the former only in an 
insufficient tone of presentation ; I am not anxious just now to go 
in for out and out unfolding to the process of experience. I do 
say however that many of the features that 1 clearly know in the 
latter pulse were given already In the former, though in a less 
prominent tone of presentation. Many things which I saw 
vaguely before I see distinctly now, as also many things which 
1 did not see at all before I see now. Epigenesis holds therefore 
as regards the latter aspect of the operation, but what about the 
former ? A distinct presentation of a feature is of course not 
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the same as an indistinct one ; no one holds that it is. By 
unfolding or unveiling a stretch of feeling changes no doubt, 
but it also continues in a clear sense. It will be impossible 
perhaps to express this continuity in logical terms ; I cannot 
decide whether this continuity is or is not a kind of sameness- 
absolutely. When from a far-off presentation of a hill I have 
moved to a close presentation, I do feel of course that my two 
presentations are different ; but do I not feel at the same time 
that this difference is not a difference downright and utter, but a 
difference over and above essential sameness ? Dwelling on this 
point I am involuntarily reminded of the continuity of the 
germplasm ; some living tissue essentially continues through 
successive representatives of a propagating stock, a view which 
seeks to place on a tangible and definite physical basis the 
essential affinities apparently linking together the representatives 
of a stock. The offspring is not merely a departure from, but an 
essential carrying out of, the parent ; an illustration which if 
made to apply to the processes of experience will throw us back 
on the doctrine of inheriting pulses. 

It is impossible to come to a final settlement regarding this 
question without going deeply into the psychology of sameness 
and difference, persistence and change. A continuum of feeling, 
vague to begin with, becomes differentiated into distinctness by 
the incidence of the exploring search-light of attention : how far 
has the original feeling persisted in the midst of this differen¬ 
tiation ? Can we aptly characterize the work of attention as one 
of exploration or bringing out ? How far does the original 
feeling implicitly contain what is explicitly given in the latter 
feeling ? These are questions that have to be carefully reflected 
upon ; and as the present essay can hardly seriously enter into 
these questions at all, its suggestions and conclusions will 
naturally strike one as superficial. While not pretending to be 
able to go to the root of the matter now, I have outlined an 
account of perception which will perhaps be admitted as free 
from palpable absurdities and glaring unlikelihoods. So far I 
have merely claimed that elements which are indistinctly felt 
and timidly accepted in an original continuum of feeling ma y 
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rise into tonic distinctness and pointed regard in a later condition 
of the continuum. I need hardly say that this is a simple 
statement of fact and no mysticism. Call this process unveiling 
or differentiation or elaboration or whatever you like : names do 
not matter at all. It is immaterial also for our present purpose 
whether something has persisted from the previous condition to 
the later or the later condition merely involves the previous one 
without dragging it into itself. The recognition that it does 
involve the contents of a foregoing condition will do for me. 
These contents are not merely involved but evolved, enlarged 
upon. Allow me to call this circumstance unveiling or fuller 
acceptance. If there were no unlikelihood in James’ assuming 
that a later pulse of thought contains a preceding one by a sort 
of inheritance, I do not think there would be any absurdity either 
in supposing that the one accepts the other, though of course it 
would be plainly seen that his inheritance and my acceptance do 
not express quite the same psychological or physiological opera¬ 
tion. I shall not however dwell upon this distinction. 

The process of unveiling will now be granted perhaps in 
substance. By this process, I repeat, a vague and blurred stretch 
of feeling becomes elaborated, that is to say. more boldly 
accepted in details. Many of these details again may be taken 
as given in a manner in the original stretch itself : the total effect 
of this is certainly compounded of the indistinct presentations of 
these details ; I say indistinct and not sub-conscious. The 
details though present were not sufficiently keenly regarded by 
me, not warmly accepted by me. I may take for example my 
view of the starry heavens now. Though I am partial to a 
particular star the whole expanse of the firmament cannot be 
supposed to be non-existent in my total perception. It is a 
whole that I have not yet regarded and accepted. The features, 
of the whole, except my favourite star, are not unconsciously 
given in my total feeling : they are indistinct, unregarded 
elements which surely mingle together their solicitations to 
produce the total effect of the moment. This kind of presence 
and coalescence in a continuum of feeling of elements which are 
not yet regarded and accepted by me, may be called veiled 
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presence. I have used this metaphor of the veil because I am 
not prepared to regard such presence as unconscious or sub¬ 
conscious. I am however ready to admit the latter term, sub¬ 
conscious, on the understanding that it may be taken to mean a 
kind of appearance not sufficiently conscious. The word 
‘sufficiently’ requires of course elucidation. My regard and 
acceptance are pragmatic or swayed by practical ends. I do not 
note and accept those degrees of presentation which, though given 
in consciousness, will not apparently serve my practical ends. 
Under the exigencies of practical living a habit of regard and 
acceptance has been selected and preserved and consolidated in 
me which will allow my regard to be exercised only within 
certain degrees of presentative intensity. I cannot afford the 
luxury of nothing and accepting all the tremendous import of 
my actual feelings. My regard requires to be selectively and 
unequally exercised. Without partial and selective distribution 
of regard there is no practical life. The point need not be 
illustrated. By a process of natural selection my sense-organs 
have been accustomed to respond and accept objective messages 
within certain specified limits : stimuli which fall below- a 
certain degree of intensity or rapidity and which go beyond a 
certain other fail to awaken response. My brain, or rather my 
organism, refuses to accept such messages. Herein lies the 
practicalism of my organism, and the whole machinery of 
feelings. As a centre in the Fact-Stuff in which the Will-to- 
become is realizing certain practical ends, near or remote, I 
cannot simply afford to be impartially at home with all the 
actual, vast possessions of my life. By a process of natural 
selection a habit has been confirmed in me to accept only w-ithin 
certain ranges of tonic intensity and practically ignore beyond 
them. Ignorance, however, does not mean total unconsciousness ; 
it means consciousness of a degree of insistence not sufficiently 
high for the dominating interest of the moment. Hence I note 
and accept the star Sirius while the rest of the variedly glorious 
firmament has sunk so low in tonic intensity that I care not for 
it at all. Yet it is present in my feeling and has mingled its 
countless low whispers in the sublime chorus of the heavens ; 
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the star Sirius leads the symphony of course, but it is not 
surely a voice in a wilderness of creation. The limits within 
which my regard operates are not altogether fixed however ; they 
fluctuate. Nevertheless under the necessities of practical living 
the chords of my consciousness have been attuned so as to thrill 
in response to only vibrations of certain degrees of intensity. 
Between acceptance and ignorance again the line of cleavage is 
not absolute and abrupt : the one phenomenon shades impercep¬ 
tibly off into the other. So that acceptance, like veiling its 
opposite, is a variable. Natural selection, as we have suggested, 
has assigned certain tolerably determinate limits for my regard 
and acceptance to be commonly exercised within. But these 
are not absolute boundaries, they may be indefinitely pushed 
back. Apart from the practical limits of acceptance therefore a 
question of theoretical limits naturally arises. 

Now, what is this theoretical limit of ignorance and accept 
tance ? That I have ignored in a way many of the elements of 
the concrete presentation and have accepted only a few is evident 
enough. The vagueness or obscurity which gathers round the 
portions ignored is not a homogeneous circumstance throughout; 
it is a variable. For example, in my review of the sky at the 
present moment the star Sirius occupies the centre of cleares- 
apprehension, but round it spread zones of presentation of gradu¬ 
ally vanishing intensity and vividness. This is about the visual 
aspect of the presentation ; but the concrete presentation has 
many aspects besides the visual one ; all these other aspects, we 
may suppose, have been more or less ignored as I am intently 
gazing at the star. The concrete presentation is really equivalent 
to my whole universe of the present moment ( even this is a 
cross section in time of the concrete Fact ). But how very poorly 
engaged do I appear in the midst of this actually given universe ! 
Now, the question that arises is this ; How far may we carry this 
vagueness and obscurity of presentation without actually sinking 
into utter unconsciousness ? If utter unconsciousness be taken as 
the theoretical limit of zero, may we enquire how closely 
elements of presentation near this limit without however actually 
reaching it ? As elements of actual presentation, as features of 
32 
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the given stretch of feeling, they cannot of course go to the limit 
of evanescence ; they are felt however blindly we may ignore 
them. In fact, ignorance and veiling presuppose as much. An 
element that is not given at all cannot be ignored ; that it has 
been ignored shows or implies that it has been given. The 
answer which, in accordance with my view of life, I must give 
will be a startling and monstrous proposition ; Ignorance and 
veiling may be carried so far in my universe of feeling as to cover 
all existence and processes summed up by the term Fact-Stuff. 
Suppose we conceive for one moment a divine life in which all 
reality, things and their processes, is exhausted and securely 
contained : there is absolutely nothing beyond this life. Now, I 
should claim, even at the risk of falling into mystic absurdity, 
that I, as an individual, actually live this divine life without how¬ 
ever accepting it. This is perhaps stretching the circumstance of 
ignorance too far, even a thinker mystically predisposed will be 
constrained to remark. Note that ignorance has not been taken 
to mean utter unconsciousness which, according to our system, is 
an utopian myth. If I could say that I am unconsciously and 
potentially what the divine life just portrayed is consciously and 
actually, I should at once be acquitted of the charge of mystical 
hyperbolism. But I have chosen to say that I am actually and 
even consciously all reality and life, but that 1 am habitually dis¬ 
posed not to accept and avow it. I am not living in knee-deep 
Ignorance ; it is so enormously deep and vast as to enshroud 
under its veil all being and all becoming. An amoeba lives and 
Ignores all that a Heckel lives and accepts ; an ape is a Darwin 
unaccepted, a bush-man is a Newton uncared for. An absurdly 
hyperbolical statement, it will be remarked But I would rather 
not care for remarks now. All that I really care for is this : Is the 
veil proved in dur ordinary experiences by the method of radical 
empiricism ? If so, what is the theoretic limit which the veil 
may be supposed to approach in the manner of an asymptote ? 

There would be no absurdity in claiming so much ignorance 
and non-acceptance as regards the cidakasa pure and simple. 
That even in my ordinary experiences the unbounded Ether of 
Awareness, though undoubtedly given, is ignored, is a claim that 
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acentric intuition will allow. Thus there should be laid at my 
doors no charge of mystical insanity were I to claim merely that 
my consciousness is but the cidakasa unaccepted. I live the 
whole Ether in actuality, though I would not care to avow sO' 
much to myself. But can I reasonably urge this claim as re¬ 
gards the World-Stress which I have conceived as venting itself 
through countless centres in the bosom of the Fact-Stuff ? Do 
I live actually the whole Stress implied in being and becoming 
also ? The experience of a particular centre involves no doubt a 
magnitude of stress, even which it may be hard to circumscribe 
by means of limiting definitions ; I, a particular centre, do not 
commonly accept the whole of this given magnitude ; commonly 
I note and imagine I have only a very small fragment of this 
living actuality ; for example, I say I have the perception of a 
smell, the thrill of an expectation, or the impulse of a desire ; 
my actual possession in feeling is vastly larger than any of these 
avowed and accepted fragments. But even were 1 to accept the 
magnitude of the stress in my life in its entireness, I should 
perhaps be precluded from taking it as actually equivalent to the 
World-Stress itself. Can I reasonably take the stress as opera¬ 
ting in the me-centre as actually equivalent to the whole Stress 
implied in being and becoming ? I ignore the stress in me iia 
the sense that I have it all and yet disown it, that it is an actual 
feeling without also being an accepted one ; can I claim that I 
ignore the World-Stress also in the same sense ? The World- 
Stress is not something other than the individual stress ; the 
latter is a smaller circle, so to say, within the former, though 
even in respect to this small circle 1 positively fail to discover 
the bounding line. The accepted and avowed portion of the 
stress, such as the sensation of a smell or the impulse of a desire, 
is a still smaller circle within this. I fully appreciate the sense 
of ignorance and acceptance so far as the relations of these two 
smaller circles to each other are concerned ; but can I legiti¬ 
mately carry ignorance and acceptance precisely in the same 
sense beyond the larger of the two small circles ? Is not this 
larger circle really the largest one but ignored and unaccepted ? 

I have presented the same fundamental problem in another 
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shape. I am afraid I cannot materially help the solution of 
this problem by bringing in the consideration of mathematical 
limits of ignorance and acceptance, such as Lt P*=«», or Lt 
V = 0. The present summary, however, is not the place for 
fully discussing these and similar limits and their consequ¬ 
ences. Here I have ventured to push the boundaries inde¬ 
finitely back without first pausing to enquire whether I have 
the right to meddle with them. In my ordinary experience 
I admittedly ignore much that I actually feel; the ignored ele¬ 
ments lie confused and obscured. May I not claim that I ignore 
vastly more than I seem to do, that elments may be worse 
confounded than I may be wont to suppose, that there may be 
more things actually given in me which on account of their 
profounder confusion and obscurity are not suspected at all by 
my pragmatic regard ordinarily given to exercise itself within 
very much narrow bounds ? If I once begin to admit within 
my actual experience things upon such theoretic grounds, I 
cannot stop till I have made room in me for the whole universe 
of being and becoming. Can I arbitrarily assign any limits to 
this circumstance of confusion and obscurity in the presented 
continuum so as to be able to say that things may be admitted 
in actual experience which possess a certain minimum degree of 
intensity and vividness and that things which have sunk below 
this minimum cannot be admitted as factors of actual experience 
at all ? For example as I am writing at my desk now I am quite 
innocent of the star Sirius upon which I have lavished so much 
care previously ; it is apparently no part of my actual experience 
now at all ; in fact how small a fraction of the infinite wonder 
of existence and life has burst forth into my actual feeling ! But 
shall I say the star Sirius, and all the infinite wonder of existence 
and life for the matter of that, may be actually there in my 
feeling though in such dark confusion that I do not suspect its 
presence and influence at all ? By saying this I shall put so 
great a strain upon actual feeling that it will forthwith cease to 
be actual ; I shall find myself hurled headlong into a world of 
unconscious mind-dust, not having the courage of my convic¬ 
tion to aver that reality and stress are profoundly unconscious. 
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swelling in you and in me into consciousness. The expression 
‘not sufficiently conscious’ may not be conveniently applied tO' 
forms of existence and process which are not conscious at all. 
At any rate, untold forms of existence and processes are no 
conscious at all in me ; it will be nothing less than the insanity 
of mysticism to inagine that they are only not sufficiently cons¬ 
cious in me, that the star Sirius for example is only not suffi¬ 
ciently conscious in my actual experience of the present moment. 
What proof have I that I do actually feel it ? On the other hand 
I have all the proof that I require in the sense that I do not feel 
it: in vain should I search in my vast experience of the present 
moment for it. Vastness of actual experience cannot be stretched 
to absurd and impossible dimensions. The real world may be 
contained and exhausted in an universal consciousness, as 
Berkeley might think ; the individual consciousness is only a 
gradual and partial reproduction of this infinite Mind and 
Reality, so that beyond the pale of individual feelings Reality 
may exist and become which, therefore, in respect to this is 
unconscious ; there is no warrant for supposing that it is 
contained and exhausted even in the individual feeling though in 
a manner which makes it not merely uncared for but even 
unsuspected : that the individual is the universal Mind and. 
Reality actually but self-ignored : that it is the mysterious Veil 
that divides the Reality into two, setting up the one as universal 
Consciousness communicating itself gradually and partially into 
the finite consciousness of the individual. I have stated the 
commonsensc and common idealist view in contrast with the 
Fact-Theory. It connot be easy to decide between them. 
Radical empiricism seems to be arrayed against the latter with 
all its paraphernalia of up-to-date psychology and criticism' 
of knowledge. It stands apparently on questionable grounds, 
viz-, the circumstance of veiling and acceptance found in com¬ 
mon experience but madly stretched to impossible mathematical 
limits. 

The world as we commonly take it is a vast system of 
forces acting through numberless centres ; the human brain may 
be regarded as one of such centres ; or smaller groups of centres. 
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Through every one of such centres the whole system of forces 
constituting the world must operate ; we cannot really have 
partial or restricted operation in any one. Some of the forces 
may be known as operating more directly than others ; but the 
former cannot actually have a centre left exclusively to them¬ 
selves. In studying the behaviour of a particular centre we may 
conveniently note only the former and thus be able to give a 
dynamical account of it to our satisfaction. But this satisfaction 
has certainly cost us the sacrifice of the concrete truth. The 
actual stress venting itself through any centre cannot be thus 
hedged round without abstraction. The possibility of human 
science lies however in such abstraction. The living concrete 
can submit to no finite science. The human brain as a centre 
co-ordinated in the universal configuration is therefore actually 
subject to the whole universal stress. The thrill of the most 
distant star, or the faintest ripples in any corner of the limitless 
ocean of ether, cannot really fail to influence it. We can take 
into account only the more direct and palpable influences in our 
study of the workings of the brain ; but we have vastly ignored. 
The brain cannot be understood, in fact a dew drop or a particle 
of sand cannot be understood, until we have taken into our 
consideration the whole universal stress in the ether filling 
space. To find an equation of its motion we must analyze this 
entire universal stress taking the brain as our origin or point of 
reference. This is a task infinitely exceeding our powers of 
analysis and computation, so that our science of the brain or of 
any centre for the matter of that re.mains more or less an elusive 
ideal. The brain again by its constitution is an exceedingly 
unstable system of tensions ; its excitability is far in excess of its 
adaptability. It is therefore designed to live the universal stress 
in its vastness more intimately and palpably than other kinds of 
centres. The whole stress lives through it in a manner in which 
it does not live in any other centre. Herein lies the greatness of 
the human brain— in the vastness of its response and adaptation. 
These are palpably vast in its life ; in the life of a grain of sand 
they are vast without our suspecting it. But the stress may live 
as a vast wonder even in the midst of the most unpretentious 
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particles of matter ; science is slowly waking up to this recogni¬ 
tion ; the constitution of an atom is not only a thrilling wonder 
but one that would induce us to imagine that it is but a universe 
in miniature. The magnifying glasses have brought to light 
untold marvels in the make-up of the lowliest things of creation. 
The whole world therefore is a co-ordinated mass of forces in 
which no created being can really live the life of a recluse ; the 
chords of being are attuned to the chorus of the whole moving 
creation, and no chord in a being, however apparently modestly 
constituted, can refuse to thrill in response to this flowing 
chorus. We shall confine ourselves for the present to the case 
of the hum^n brain. We cannot but think that behind and 
beyond the direct influences to which its activities are apparently 
subject, we have an infinitely vast tissue of influences as the 
background of its life, to which our science may pretend to be 
blind, but to which it cannot be dead. 

We have not yet interpreted the brain in terms of our own 
conceptions. Nevertheless we need not disturb the fact of 
correspondence between the phenomena of the brain and those 
of mind. Perhaps the correspondence is between one order of 
fact-sections and another. I am loath to regard the brain as a 
fact complete by itself and the mind as a fact also complete by 
itself. Possibly they are sections of one living wonder of reality 
substantialized by the magic wand of the veil. But this we 
shall see later on. Now, it cannot be seriously disputed that the 
brain is throbbing with the life of the universe as a whole ; in 
the world’s sphere of correlated activity or energising no hide¬ 
bound zone of stimulation for the brain-centre, no definite 
frontiers of the range of the brain’s interaction, can be conceived 
by us without arbitrary limitation of actuality. The brain as 
a centre in a correlated system of centres must be susceptible 
to all influences : we can indeed distinguish between a greater 
and a less among this infinite tissue of influences holding the 
brain centre in its meshes, but we can make no absolute reserva¬ 
tions or exclusions ; we cannot say that it is subject to some 
influences but not to others. This of course is a conclusion that 
we deduce a priori ; it follows from our view regarding the 
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constitution of the Whole. A part is the whole somehow kept 
back or concealed ; a centre is the universe somehow ignored. 
Between the life of the one and that of the other no absolute 
wall can therefore be set up. It is abundantly clear that we do 
not lack a posteriori basis for our disposal of the whole and the 
part in this manner ; my own concrete experience is the archetype 
of this curious disposition of the whole and the part; I live the 
whole but take it as part. Ours therefore is not an attempt to 
spin a system of philosophy out of a priori concepts without 
reference to actual, incontestable experience. On the contrary, 
I am not quite sure that I have not rushed to the other extreme 
of clinging feverishly and inalienably to the yield and cast of 
actual experience only. However that may be, I cannot deny 
that the brain’s life is really the life of the universe ; that when a 
molecule of the brain vibrates, the whole universe is active 
behind it ; that the action of the molecule is really an element of 
a universal interaction, an aspect of a universal stress. Now, we 
have granted the fact of correspondence between the activity of 
the brain and "experience” ; the experience is referred to a 
particular centre which is a mind or self; hence equating the 
life of the brain to the life of the universe, and the experience 
referred to a self to the life of a brain, I can equate the experi¬ 
ence of a self to the life of the universe as a whole. My experi¬ 
ence is thus really the universe. I really live the All. I have 
tried to reach this conclusion through in indirect and uncertain 
route— the brain ; scientific philosphers never feel so sure as 
when they can tread upon the brain ; perhaps they are right ; 
but it is for me not a direct route at least for reaching truth. I 
never feel sure of foot unless I am directly in touch with 
experience. 

The life of the brain has been equated to that of experience 
referred to a particular centre. The life of the brain is appa¬ 
rently an aggregate of a vast number of separate activities ; 
countless feeders and tributaries mingle apparently to make 
this life. Now, shall we assume that the central experience 
correlated to this life should likewise be compounded of a vast 
number of separate elements of feeling each corresponding to 
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an element of cerebral life ? This would indeed fling us un¬ 
ceremoniously into the mind-stuff of Clifford, But perhaps James 
is nearer the truth than Clifford : the life of the brain, however 
various the contributions to it may be, is perhaps not an aggregate 
but a resultant, not a multiplicity but a simple whole ; hence 
we are not reduced to the assumption that experience to keep 
pace with the brain must likewise be an aggregate of a vast 
number of elementary feelings ; it may be a simple whole cor¬ 
responding to a massive and entire brain-state. So that while 
the brain may live tha universe in detail, having a response for 
each stimulus, experience lives or represents it only in integra¬ 
tion : it has no elementary, separate feeling to match an elemen¬ 
tary, separate nervous shock. James has stood squarely on 
the unquestionable simplicity of our intuitive life ; experience 
certainly does not come home to us as a composition of elemen¬ 
tary notes of feeling ; the separate elementary notes are results 
of detachment and abstraction ; thus preception is prior to, and 
more concrete than so-6alled elementary sensations. On the 
other hand, the composite clraracter of the total activity of 
the brain is also unquestionable. The massive, entire cerebral 
state rather thinly conceals this composite character. What 
do we really mean by a resultant, massive activity of the 
whole when its numberless parts are admittedly acting each 
by itself and each in correlation to all the rest ? Different 
stimuli affecting different centres or tracts are creating 
different exciations ; countless molecules of living matter are 
acting and reacting upon one another through countless lines 
of nervous communication. I cannot deny that all these 
separate actions and reactions from aspects or elements of a 
total stress; that the total activity of the brain is a resultant. 
But neither can I deny that the elements are in some way present 
in the the resultant. The elements cannot be lost in a con¬ 
fusion. The whole has somehow drawn together but not con¬ 
founded the parts. A resultant motion is compounded of several 
elementary motions; but compounding is not confounding. 
I cannot of course say that the elementary motions are still 
separate in their composition ; but neither can I say that they are 
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not separate, individual, in their composition. A Sophist would 
deny motion altogether ; I would not go so far as that ; motion, 
in its nature and composition, is unintelligible to me ; it is 
alogical. 

Now, can we say so much about the resulting mental 
counterpart of the cerebral action ? The whole universal stress 
is acting through the latter : it is a composition of countless 
thrills which make the total life of the universe. To say that it 
is a resultant phenomenon is not to say, as we have just seen, 
that it is a featureless confusion of these numberless individual 
thrills ; that however diversely produced it is a unity pure and 
simple. Shall we also suppose that the whole universal stress 
lives in the resulting experience ? An experience may not be 
merely a resulting expression of the univer.sc, merely a massive 
product in which the numberless elements of the universe do 
not appear distinctly or individually, but only in general 
confusion. In this way, all existence, involving both being and 
becoming, may be given actually in the experience of a centre : 
as the cerebral resultant sums up the universal stress in its 
physical aspect, so the experience of a centre sums up the entire 
Fact or Reality ; like the former summing up the latter may be 
distributive. 1 employ this last word to mean a kind of composi¬ 
tion or synthesis which, while undoubtedly being a kind of 
unity, is not a unity resulting from the indistinguishable confu¬ 
sion of the contributory elements : it is a unity appearing 
through, and not upon the suppression of, plurality. May not 
the summing up in an individual’s experience of all reality be of 
this distributive nature ? In taking such a view of mental 
grouping or summing up of existence, I take up perhaps a 
position intermediate between Clifford and James. That experi¬ 
ence does not appear as a composition of distinct elements at all 
is a proposition which 1 have cfoggedly maintained ; nevertheless 
it can be taken to apparently distinct pieces and thought as 
though it were a composition. It is not a configuration of 
distinct atoms of feeling certainly, but it can be represented as 
such a configuration. No one perhaps would care to deny this. 
But is it such a configuration actually ? It does not appear as 
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such : it can be represented as such ; intuition is against con¬ 
figuration, science is for it. Which shall we credit ? I have of 
course trusted intuition more than I have trusted representation ; 
and this principle I am not prepared to throw up now. Experi¬ 
ence is a stretch, a continuum ; I am not sure if I can call it a 
unity. To representation it is also a manifold, a plurality ; and 
this representation I cannot stifle ; through it a stretch appears as 
a configuration or a series. 1 am pledged to intuition, but I 
have got to accommodate representation somewhere and some¬ 
how. I must induce unity and plurality, continuum and con¬ 
figuration to keep the house together. I can do this only through 
veiling. Representative constructions can be laid and imposed 
upon intuitive life only through this means. Thus is plurality 
laid over unity, configuration upon continuum. It is the veil 
therefore which makes it possible for intuition and representa¬ 
tion to live peaceably together, allowing each to cut its figure in 
the cast of experience and existence. The relation is necessarily 
alogical. The conception or representation of existence is not 
necessarily false ; it cannot possess and circumscribe the whole 
of course, but it may be correct in its own way and so far as 
it goes. 

Conceptual actuality is a mode of actuality. Hence when I 
represent and think of my experience as though it were a con¬ 
figuration or a series, I am certainly dealing in a kind of act uality 
distinct though it may be from the actuality of intuitive absorp¬ 
tion. I cannot be prevented from conceiving modes of actuality ; 
even the rope-snake of an illusion is actual in a sense. Hence if 
I say that experience is an actual summing up of the elements of 
existence, I need not be misunderstood. If I say also that 
experience is an alogical whole simply and not a composi¬ 
tion at all, I need not be misunderstood either. The two 
actualities belong to different planes, intuition and representa¬ 
tion, and therefore they need not collide and destroy each 
other. In intuition I actually feel alogical entireness, in 
representation I actually think of the composition ; in the 
latter thought countes, in the former feeling. Hence thought 
and science revise the decision of feeling; science fancies 
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that experience is actually a composition of various elements 
and that the wholeness given by feeling is but a confusion, 
passibly a mistake, an illusion. Thus has representation 
often challenged presentation, science has questioned life. 
Intellectualism or logicalism in philosophy is chis tendency of 
science to encroach upon life carried to an extreme. Intuition- 
ism or alogicalism is the opposite tendency : it is a persistent 
clinging to life and its level of actuality to the prejudice of science 
and her level of actuality. Perhaps it may not be possible to 
hold the balance even between these two tendencies : life matters 
much more than science does. Perhaps the actuality of intuition 
is superior to that of representation ; intuitive actuality is 
immanent in thought and transcends it. I feel while I think, 
and I am not sure that the converse of this proposition is neces- 
ssarily and always true. Besides, the reality of feeling extends 
beyond the actuality of thought. What I think 1 necessarily 
feel also ; thinking is a kind of feeling. But what I am thinking 
at anytime need not be, and certainly is not, my total feeling 
at that time. Feeling and thought pull on together through 
veiling. 

In a sense therefore my experience may be taken as the 
summing up of the elements of existence actually. I think it so. 
Hence with proper halters both Clifford and James may be safe. 
They are looking at the Fact from two different points of view. 
One gives a science of life in conceptual terms, the other gives 
us life itself. Let there be no confution of these two points of 
view. Without cuting into this bye-lane we could not safely 
pursue our present line of investigation ; we may now return to 
it. The brain sums up, even perhaps in detail, the whole univer¬ 
sal stress in its physical aspect at least. Does exjaerience which 
is the counterpart of the brain sum up existence, all being and 
becoming, in some way also ? The question startles us even 
now ; but we should be able to grapple with it with better pros¬ 
pects of satisfaction. It is granted that exerience is a sum of 
elements under the seal of thought ; we know also that is not a 
sum exactly under the authority of feeling. The contradictories 
peacefully abide under the veil. But can experience be taken as 
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summing up all existence as the brain is taken as summing up all 
stress without drawing upon the philosophy of the unconscious, 
a resource of ready and perfect help that we have thrown away ? 

I am precluded from saying that all existence is exhaustively 
given in my experience in a potential and sub-conscious condi¬ 
tion ; that the history of my exerience is the gradual and partial 
unfolding in consciousness of all this hidden treasure of exis¬ 
tence. Sub-conscious and hyper-conscious can mean for me 
only grades and orders of consciousness itself. These grades are 
created by the thickening of the veil of life under the exigencies 
■of practicalism. The sub-conscious is consciousness so much 
veiled and ignored that it is practically equivalent to uncons¬ 
ciousness. Thus elements may be present in consciousness 
which we require to ignore so much that they practically lie 
beyond the pale of consciousness. Indeed what 1 regard as my 
consciounsness is but a cross-section, a selected zone, of cons¬ 
ciousness. My consciousness is not all consciousness. The 
very epithet ‘my’ indicates a limitation, a practical ignorance, of 
the reality, magnitude and richness of consciousness. The 
difference between central consciousness and all consciousness is 
a practical one : it is a difference due to ignorance or non-accep¬ 
tance. All existence and stress are given in consciousness ; but 
I accept only a part and have been habituated to feel and think 
that this small part is all that I am conscious of; of the rest I 
absolutely know nothing. My tone of acceptance varies even in 
the small portion of experience that I have hedged round as my 
possession. This avowed possession which ordinarily passes for 
my consciousness is not homogeneous as regards the interest 
that has been engaged or the tone of feeling that has been 
induced. The tone gradually vanishes from a place of liveliest 
interest and attention to outlying tracts of semi-attention. It 
reaches a practical limit beyond which I do not take it as’eon- 
tinuing at all ; I feel and think that it has ceased ; I have already 
reached the pale or limit of my consciousnes. This indeed is 
the limit of my consciousness or consciousness that I require to 
note and accept. But it need not be an absolute limit ; I may 
be conscious even beyond this practical limit, though it may be 
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a consciousness so much vague and blurred that it is taken as 
equivalent to no consciousness. Hence a theoretical limit may 
well extend beyond a practical limit of feeling. I am not pre¬ 
pared to circumscribe actual feeling and reality within the 
bounds of our practical acceptance of life. Given a stretch of 
experience, my acceptance is liveliest at a particular place or 
feature ; it is gradually waning at other places, until we come to 
a limit beyond which we do not apparently accept at all. But 
has consciousness ceased with acceptance ? What I circums¬ 
cribe as me-consciousness has ceased perhaps, but not feeling as 
such. 1 arn accustomed to ignore consciousness not merely in 
its extent but also in its depth or intent : it is my habit to carve 
a small world of feeling out of infinite actuality. The practical 
limit of feeling should not be mistaken for the actual limit, 1 
may feel without feeling that I feel: a paradox which turns upon 
the distinction just drawn between practical feeling and actual 
feeling. I am not therefore a pragmatist absolutely. The whole 
uni^etss and reality is actually given in me, though I practically 
live only a fragment and take my feeling as though it were 
exhausted in that fragment. This is what I mean when I say 
that I am but a point of view through which infinite All is 
bursting out into practical manifestation : the Actual is re¬ 
producing itself as the practical : Time and Causality are the 
forms or instruments of this reproduction. The reproduction 
I need hardly say is alogical ; I cannot ascertain the why nor 
perhaps adequately the how of this process. Is it gradual, 
unveiling ? 

But while apparently introducing a distinction between limits,, 
have I not surreptitiously gone over into the realm of the un- 
concious? Actual feeling is a fact that cannot surely be played’ 
fast and loose with, I actually feel all the vast wonder of exist¬ 
ence and yet I do not practically feel it : can this be sane psy¬ 
chology ? This of course is the crux of the whole problem ; and 
so long as I cannot deal with this crux satisfactorily, I have- 
not materially helped the solution of the problem, I am not 
feeling and thinking about many things now; I am apparently 
quite innocent of them ; yet must I say that I am actually alJ 
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these though not practically ? An amoeba lives the whole uni¬ 
verse actually but not practically ? I hasten to admit that actual 
feeling may be practically equivalent to no feeling, to uncons¬ 
ciousness. Practical feeling and actual do not exclude each other ; 
the former is a type of actual feeling ; but it is not the only 
type. Subliminal feeling is also actual feeling . Thus all the 
things that I am apparently innocent of are given in me. But 
how given? Given, actual and manifested have been equated 
to one another in our essay. Shall I say then that all these 
unsuspected things are manifested in me? The question thus 
raised would bring me to a position of absurdity ; but I might 
point out the unfairness of the question itself. The me is already 
a practical bounding or limitation of actuality ; hence to search 
for the whole universe in this bounded area is to search for 
something which we have already ignored. Surely we cannot 
expect to discover the universe within the narrowly accepted, 
pragmatic, individual consciousness. A limitation cannot go 
beyond itself. To ask— Do I discover all reality in the contents 
of my actual feeling ?— is to ask— Do 1 admit and know what 
I have shut out and ignored ? Centralized life is the contra¬ 
diction of universal acceptance. The question whether I ac¬ 
tually feel the whole universe and reality in me cannot be settled 
while the matter stands as it docs. If I could actually feel (or 
rather practically feel) the whole universe in me, the distinction 
between practical feeling and actual feeling would be a distinc¬ 
tion without a difference and also the distinction between me 
and the reality would be wholly gone. So long as the pragmatic 
standpoint of the me continues, its practical feeling is equivalent 
to its actual feeling, and an actual feeling beyond the limits of 
what it practically feels is equivalent to no feeling, unconscious¬ 
ness. If this is really going under the cover of the philosophy 
of the unconscious, I cannot help it. But I cannot bring myself 
to give up the distinction between practical feeling and actual, 
though from the standpoint of an individual centre they are so 
inveterately equated to each other. I must cling to an actual 
feeling wider than a practical, though the very limitations of 
my centralised existence will not allow me to verify this fact 
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of transcendence. The evolution of mental life really means 
for me the gradual spreading of the practical over the actual, 
or the gradual movement of the actual contents of consciousness 
or elements of stress into the realm of the practical accep¬ 
tance of life. This is a view that 1 am unable to make 
good directly; but it is at any rate more intelligible than 
either the view of unconscious feelings and ideas or that of 
the gradual enriching of the .Subject by the contributions of 
an Object perfectly a stranger to the former. But I must not 
dogmatize. 

How then does the individual Fact stand to the Fact-Stuff ? 
It is of course not a relation of equivalence pure and simple. 
The Fact-Stuff has been conceived in a much deeper key in the 
present essay than in the preceding work. There it was only the 
universe of accepted manifestation which, though infinite in 
dimensions, was scrupulously restricted to what I actually feel or 
am totally aware of. I could not call my experience for obvious 
reasons, but still it was experience in the ordinary sense of the 
term. Here also it means experience, and is not certainly 
stretched beyond awareness or feeling. But experience and 
awareness are terms that do not bear quite the same meaning 
here as there. Experience becomes so large a fact that I know as 
my experience, unbounded though this be, is only a practical res¬ 
triction of it. What I practically know as my universe is not 
the actual universe. The serenest effort of acentric intuition 
such as I am capable of can yield me only a pragmatic, and there¬ 
fore, carved out universe. My infinite is thus the practical 
definition of the actual infinite. My Fact-Stuff is thus a cross- 
section of the real Fact-Stuff: it is a Fact-section. The central 
reference must me wholly gone before the Real can appear in its 
colossal proportions and in the splendour of its unalloyed essence. 
Reference is the germ of practical definition. Practical definition 
necessarily implies an ignorance or non-acceptance of the Given. 
Hence I cannot reach out to the Fact without merging and 
transcending myself. I know the Fact is a contradiction and an 
absurdity. The Fact is surely a condition of self-less feeling or 
awareness. This is a condition that can be in some manner 
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realized in our ordinary intuitions. Intuition grasps the whole, 
or what we may know as the whole, by scrupulously keeping 
back the Ego. The swelling out of the Ego-centre in an experi¬ 
ence means necessarily a partition and mutilation of that experi¬ 
ence. Whenever I find that 1 have known a fact in its fulness, 
I find also I have merged the self in that knowledge : it is a 
feeling of absorption, a matter of living. The self can divide 
ejcistenca and actuality but not possess it ; the self can dissect 
and scrutinize the feeling but not live it. Wherever the self is 
pro.minent and awake, life is shy and retreating ; let the self sink, 
and life is easy and full. I am expressing the fact in somewhat 
metaphorical terms, but it is one which is undoubtedly one of 
the commonest of our experiences and can be readily verified by 
experiment. Concentration or focussing in a particular zone 
means of course the attenuation and shrinkage of other zones in 
a given whole. This principle applies in our ordinary experi¬ 
ences. The bulging out of the Ego as centre of reference, review 
and reconstruction means such concentration of a particular zone 
in a given continuum of experience. A stretch of feeling is 
there : generally it is innocent of an Ego ; it involves no definite 
centre of reference and reconstruction. Suppose the Ego is intro¬ 
duced in its midst. Will the actual stretch of feeling remain 
otherwise the same ? No. The stretch will concentrate in a 
particular place in a very lively and remarkable manner : this 
place of lively concentration is that centre of cohesion and refer¬ 
ence which we know as the self; its concrete embodiment may 
be a zone of cephalic feelings of a peculiar warmth and inti¬ 
macy pointed out by James. But in any case it introduces a 
disturbance into the very heart of the given fact in consequence 
of which many realms of the fact become attenuated and shrunk 
up, and the elements of the fact are thrown into a readjustment. 

I appeal to experiment. 

The Ego is the principle of the practical definition of life. 
It is equivalent to practicality. What we loosely call the theo¬ 
retic interest of the Ego is really and evidently practical interest. 
The interest to know is quite as practical as the interest to do. 
Interest is of the essence of practicality. There can be no 
33 
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interest either in pure knowing or in pure doing, if there be 
any such thing. Interest is the Ego in actual manifestation. It 
is analogous to the nucleus of a growing crystal, or that of a 
living cell, or even that of an atom. It makes a centre in the 
Fact-Stuff a particular point of view or a particular outlet for the 
overflow of the universal Stress. Round it and through it the 
life of a centre, cognitive as well as active, forms. It is the 
germ-cell of the individualized Fact. These are laconic state¬ 
ments of facts and their relation which can be readily verified, 
so far as they are capable of strict verification, by appeals to 
experiment. In a seed or an embryo this interest operates as 
the undeniable tendency to special development. An irrimanent 
idea or good may or may not be supposed as working in and 
through a seed. But in any case a tendency to special evolu¬ 
tion is undeniable in it, and this we call its interest or aptitude. 
A philosopher with mechanical predilections need not grumble 
at the name. I mean no more by interest than he means by 
tendency. Like the latter it is unintelligible, but is undeniable 
or indispensable nevertheless. According to our conceptions, it 
is but the universal Stress or Will-to-become individualizing 
itself. It is essentially a concentration of existence. Without 
it existence is flat, purposeless, alogical. By it, it swells out 
somewhere into liveliness ; bears references, and becomes am¬ 
enable to rational construction. The interest or tendency-to- 
individualization, is the sum and substance of the Ego. Ego 
means this tendency. Without it the Ego is an abstraction, 
non-entity. The logical Ego, the Subject, is a refinement of this 
interest. The Subject, the explicit consciousness of I, this re¬ 
finement, this luxurious budding out is not, as we have seen, 
an indispensable feature of experience. Very often experience 
. has not budded forth into this refinement and luxury of a 
Subject. But the substance of the Ego, the interest or tendency 
to individualization, is given and working there nevertheless. 
In this sense common experience is never self-less. The ten¬ 
dency just alluded to is operating ceaselessly in life. By it, it 
becomes special individual life. An amoeba never lives with¬ 
out this tendency, a Darwin never lives without it. But an 
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amoeba has wholly dispensed with the luxury of the fully awake 
logical Subject ; it knows not itself or its pulses of feeling as you 
or I do. A Darwin also is generally true to his amoeboid phylo- 
geny : only rarely does man express himself in logical judgments : 
generally he only lives and experiences without caring for logical 
analysis. A material particle, an atom of hydrogen, has the 
indispensable alogical Ego, but not the logical. It is possibly 
a store of equilibrated energy, a cloud of negative charges of 
electricity moving round a positive nucleus, but it is what it is- 
by a tendency to individualization. By tendency I mean the 
reason why it is an atom of hydrogen rather than one of oxygen. 
This is the hydrogen-Ego. It is this reason or interest which, 
for example, makes it combine with an atom of chlorine so as to 
form a molecule of hydrochloric and I have called it reason 
quite in the mechanical sense ; I do not care to go in just now 
for the immanent idea, end or good of the pattern of Plato or 
Hegel striving for its own realization. They may be right or 
they may be wrong but in any case I have chosen not to stand or 
fall by them. 

Now, in a given experience the Ego may be present either 
in person or by proxy. When the first is the case we have a 
logical Subject apprehending an object in relation to itself. In 
this case the Ego itself or the mass of cephalic feelings of a 
peculiar warmth and intimacy which is supposed as its concrete 
embodiment, becomes the centre of concentration and liveliest 
attention. In the other it is merely the interest or the tendency 
to individualization which is operative, casting the experience 
of the moment into a special mould, heightening the tone of a 
particular zone of the presentation. It is in this way that I have 
now an experience of the dawn particularly concentrating in 
the sweet warble of a bird. I am interested in it. It is the 
main outlet through which the universal Stress is venting itself 
in me now. Indeed my entire presentation of the present mo¬ 
ment is a special, pragmatic universe carved out by my root- 
interest out of a vaster world of actual being and, I may even 
add, feeling. The Actual transcends all limitations of Time,. 
Space and Causality it cannot in itself be known as now and 
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then, here and there, and whence and how. These are practical 
definitions of the Actual, through which the Actual becomes 
the practical fact for a centre. It becomes circumscribed and 
disposed by the tendency to individualization. Hence my uni¬ 
verse of the present moment is a practical world the limits of 
which are practical limits and not actual. The zone of liveliest 
engagement within this universe is the apex of the curve of 
this practical world. The practical world is the body of my 
root-interest. The amoebe's feeling is its body. I recognize 
that this can be no real explanation of individuality, but perhaps 
it may pass as a specific statement of the case. I have referred 
to two cases in the birth of the individual Fact, the especially 
Ego-centric in which the logical Subject has actually bulged out 
and the apparently selfless experience in which some element 
other than the Ego occupies the apex of the curve of presenta¬ 
tion. The former case is only a refinement of the latter. It 
should be carefully observed also that the apparently self-less 
fact is not a really self-less fact. The substance, the germ, of 
the self— the tendency to individualization— is clearly in evi¬ 
dence in every normal experience. A really self-less fact will 
be that in which this tendency has dissipated itself. We can¬ 
not conceive a condition like this : we cannot conceive inas¬ 
much as we are we. 

Hence we are driven to recognize orders of practicalism. 
My world as such is a practical world created and sustained by 
what I may call my root-interest or underlying Elan. In fact 
this root-interest is the substance of me. It is universally opera¬ 
tive. It is operative, as we have seen, in an atom, in a crystal, 
in a cell and in a mind. Thereby each becomes each. Its opera¬ 
tion is, as we have also pointed out, essentially a practical defini¬ 
tion of undefinable actuality. Its limits are not thus the limits 
of actuality. Acceptance is only another name for this practical 
operation. We may have a small acceptance within the larger. 
The universe that I practically know is an acceptance ; the 
element or feature which has risen to liveliest in this universe is 
acceptance within acceptance. As zones or belts of experience 
spread round the nucleus of liveliest, gradually losing in interest 
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and tone, I may aptly conceive my universe as a system of 
concentric universes, one lying within another. My universe is. 
thus a puzzle-box of concentric acceptances. The limit of 
acceptance can be contracted or extended. My range of accep¬ 
tance is perhaps wider than the amoeba’s. Even my range of 
acceptance can contract or widen. This consideration of limits 
of acceptance together with the doctrine of root-interest— which 
by the bye is no more than a re-statement of the principle of 
individualization— will perhaps help our understanding of the 
centralized Fact in relation to the Real. The former is merely 
an acceptance of actual life and existence. Like acceptance I 
have taken actual in different senses. Like acceptance actual 
has different orders. In the ordinary sense actual coincides with, 
the practical : my actual feeling is what I practically feel. In, 
this sense I actually feel but little, though even this little is a 
universe. It is the Real that I am sufficiently conscious of, 
sufficient for the purposes of my centralized existence. But actual 
may be made co-extensive with real, without however going 
beyond consciousness or feeling. In this sense the infinite tissue 
of Reality is actual experience. I cannot say of course that it is 
my experience ; for to introduce the me is to make a practical 
definition of actuality. I cannot conceive it or talk of it, for 
I cannot go beyond myself in either. I have urged that I actually 
live all this vast Reality without caring to avow so much to 
myself. The reference to the first person in this statement 
may be suffered to remain only through courtesy. It is life and 
consciousness and actuality and yet it is not my life, con¬ 
sciousness and actuality. Yet the relation between me and 
beyond>me is a relation pertaining to practical definition and 
acceptance. I have defined my actuality. I have disposed my. 
self as a vortex or eddy in a vast, placid ocean of being. The 
vistas lying beyond my own definition are not absolutely un¬ 
conscious : they are only not conscious sufficiently for the ends^ 
of I-ness. But it may be asked : Is this the method of radical 
empiricism ? Is not this relation between me and beyond-me a 
belief pure and simple ? If so, the belief is an element of me, 
and therefore it cannot be stretched to prove a beyond-me : the 
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individualized fact is the only Fact. This is the position that I 
took up in my former essay, though even there I was not 
prepared to concede that the Fact should be properly called my 
Fact. If you give the name me to the total experience that I am 
unreservedly cognisant of, you can call it my Fact; but then you 
and all other acting and reacting centres have as good titles to 
claim it as me ; it is an experience in which a me has appeared 
along with numberless not-mc's ; normally the me does not press 
itself into notice even. Briefly, my world there was equivalent 
to what I call my world of practical definition. I could merge 
Time and Space and Causality in that world and conceive it as 
an alogical Fact-Stuff; but I could not take actuality and fee¬ 
ling in the sense of the present essay. Now, was not that 
•conception of the alogical Fact-Stuff involving the me and not- 
me centres, but never dragged beyond the limits of sufficient 
feeling, a more radically empirical conception than the present 
view that makes the Fact take unwarrantable proportions beyond 
the range of sufficiently tonic experience? We recognized degree 
of tone or veiling there as we recognize them here ; but we are 
here pushing the boundaries indefinitely back ; we have not 
been able to halt at the sufficiently tonic experience. But is this 
not a wholly unwarrantable step ? Insufficient experience is no 
■experience and no experience may be easily equated to no 
existence. Hence Fact-Stuff of the former pattern may be the 
■only and the real Fact. We have broken our own rule : an im¬ 
manent belief has been trusted to found a transcendent universe. 

Here also I have allowed myself to think and talk somewhat 
loosely. I apparently essayed to show that I actually live and 
feel the whole Reality without accepting it in its entireness, that 
I minus the veil is the all-absorbing Reality itself. The 
■conclusion at which I have been able to arrive is apparently 
subversive of the original proposition : I can never live and feel 
Reality in its all-ness simply because I am I. I is an instrument 
■or organ of veiling itself; hence it is impossible to prove the all- 
ness of myself keeping the me. The distinction thus drawn is 
important, but I did not mean a contradiction. Egoism is the 
inevitable drawback of thinking and talking. To bring out any 
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relation or prove any equation at all I must necessarily be Ego¬ 
centric, I must refer to me. Hence when 1 propose to show the 
equivalence of me and the Reality 1 should rather be taken to 
mean the equivalence of veiled Reality and unveiled. Experience 
exists in two conditions : accepted and unaccepted. The two 
together make actual experience and being ; the former alone is 
centralized or individual experience and being, The relation 
between a larger Fact and a lesser has been granted by almost 
all thinkers in various forms ; I give it in my own form ; it is 
merely a relation of veiling and unveiling, acceptance and non- 
acceptance. I am merely a practical definition of existence. 
The veil has been conceived in one way in this and in the 
preceding essay. 1 intend to study it more fully and systemati¬ 
cally later on. 

As regards the question as to whether I have really broken 
my own rule, I may be permitted to briefly observe this. I 
frankly admit that centralized experience can never bring me to 
acentric experience. The practical definition of a vaster actual 
life is after all only a belief and suggestion and as such form a 
part of the practical definition itself. Hence confined as I am 
absolutely in the prison of practical definition, how can I possi¬ 
bly reach out to the freer vistas of actuality beyond the walls 
of my prison ? The case for the cidakaia or the Ether of 
Awareness presents no difficulty, provided it can be attested by 
acentric intuition. It is ever unflinchingly actual. It is never 
really practically defined. The difficulty arises in regard to the 
universal Stress believed as overflowing through me and through 
■countless other centres. How can this universal Stress mightier 
than what I or any other centre may contain be made good and 
guaranteed except upon the belief and suggestion implied in my 
accepted life ? The universe is this universal Stress. I have no 
<ie8ire to minimize the difficulty involved in this case. A belief 
which is apparently a part of me (this being the name for the 
totality of experience in the ordinary sense of the term, exclu¬ 
ding the too insufficient degrees ) cannot be stretched to prove a 
Thing beyond me. The different senses of me must not be 
allowed to get confounded together. Metaphysics is chiefly 
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concerned with the different senses of the terms of our normal 
life. However that may be, the belief is there ; it is a part of 
the divine outburst quite as much as the logical me is a part. 
This latter cannot claim the former as its own creation, dream or 
fancy. The belief in a beyond and an objectivity is no fancy 
with which the Ego can be credited. The Ego like this beyond 
and an objectivity may be a fancy of a World Magician. The 
Ego is sometimes there in experience ; the belief in the beyond 
is perhaps oftener there. We carry out the necessary implications 
of this belief and draw the colossal features of a World^outburst. 
The circumstance that we do it ought not to be improperly 
construed ; experience cannot help doing it and we cannot help 
referring experience to ourselves. 

Hence a belief cannot be treated as though it were a mere 
accident or luxury of our life. Life must bring out its implica¬ 
tions. The essential implications of essential beliefs cannot be 
taken as non-essential appendages of life. This is the philosophy 
of Realism and substantially it stands on a thoroughly solid rock. 
What I fundamentally believe should be brought in a line with 
the fundamental experiences of life. I actually have an ex* 
perience of the morning ; I cannot help believing that this 
experience is the overflow through a special outlet of a World- 
Stress, that it is only a partial communication of an encompassing 
Beyond. The experience directly served is a feeling while the 
suggestion of a Beyond is a belief. This is a common sense 
distinction which may be allowed without challenge ; but 
nevertheless we shall have to look carefully into the mutual 
relation of feeling and belief as illustrated in the above case. 
Is not' the distinction between direct feeling and indirect, an 
intuition and a belief, a pragmatic one? An idea is an impression 
in an unmistakeable sense ; a belief is also certainly an intuition. 
I feel an object of belief as I feel an object of perception ; 1 feel 
differently of course ; and this difference being practically 
important is set up as if it were a difference between feeling and 
no feeling : hence I say I do not feel an object of mere belief, 
e.g,, a book lying in the other room, while 1 actually feel an 
object of perception, e.g., the paper on which I am writing. I do 
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not feel the book and the paper in a similar strain : if I did, the 
basis for a very practical and vital distinction would be wanting. 
The idea of the book and the percept of the book are both 
of them direct feelings, elements of actual experience ; the 
character of indirectness which belongs to the former is super¬ 
imposed ; it is indirectness over and above directness. The 
Spirit dreams of indirectness in the midst of inalienable direct¬ 
ness. What I believe therefore I also directly feel. But how 
is belief related to reality ? What do I mean when I draw a 
line between a correct belief and an incorrect one ? How again 
is a fundamental belief to be recognized ? The belief in the sea- 
serpent and the belief in the Beyond are both of them beliefs : 
but is there any mark for distinguishing beliefs of a fundamen¬ 
tal character ? Spencer proposed the test of ‘the inconceivability 
of the opposite’ which J. S. Mill was not prepared to accept. 
Gan we propose any satisfactory test ? This is a question of 
first importance bearing closely upon our present investigation, 
and it behoves us to dwell on it for a little while before passing 
on to the consideration of Causality which has been so long left 
aside to make room for the more fundamental problem touch¬ 
ing the relation of the Self or Centre and Beyond. 

I have no rational philosophy of the Stress to offer, such 
as will explore the hidden meanings, essences and reasons of 
things. I can aim no higher than at giving summary statements 
of things. I cannot for example explain why the universal Stress 
should overflow through centres of individuality ; what is the 
meaning and purpose of such overflow. I have simply stated 
the fact that it does overflow through given centres of indi¬ 
viduality or rather that the centres are the incidents of its 
outburst. This is an unquestionable delivercnce in me and I have 
presented it as such. That individuality means a particular 
point of view or a special mode of practical definition, is really 
no definition or explanation of individuality. It is simply a re¬ 
statement of a fact that I feel or know. Now, belief appears 
to be a part of the essential connotation of this central life. I 
cannot, as before, assign the reason of believing or meet the 
question : Why should a centre believe and disbelieve ? How 
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does believing follow from the fact of individuality ? As a 
matter of fact I find that it does believe and I can merely try 
to give a statement of this circumstance. Believing is a practical 
equation of the life of a centre and the life of the Behind and 
Beyond. Suppose we allow the term Given to be used as im¬ 
plying the former life. Then every act of believing expresses 
a relation of partial equivalence, explicitly, or implicitly, bet¬ 
ween this Given and the Behind and Beyond. When 1 believe 
myself as an outlet for the overflow of the universal Stress, 

I make this equation between myself and a part of the Fact: 1 am 
a part of the Behind and Beyond. When I disbelieve the rope- 
snake of my illusion I deny that the section of my Given which 
I call the rope-snake is part of the Behind and Beyond. 1 think 
this principle, simple as it is, can be applied to all cases of 
believing and disbelieving. But we may be anxious to get 
behind even this principle. What do we mean by a partial 
equation ? A partial equation means a partial reduction of the 
difference in potential between the Given and the Fact ( 1 am 
using these terms differently now). Difference in potential 
practically means in life a difference in quiescence and assurance. 
Suppose we grant that there is a level of life where quiescence 
and assurance (a tone of direct feeling) is absolute; it is the 
level of no stress, strain or tension in feeling ; it is the cons¬ 
ciousness of calm, abiding existence. Then every form of 
centralized life is removed more or less from this level: it 
involves almost always a feeling of stress, strain or tension : 
central life means such a feeling of strain. 1, for example, 
am distinctly a consciousness of limited, restricted being and 
activity, of a life under pressure. Broadly this restriction 
to and pressure upon life may be called its environment. 
The analogy of a rotating eddy moving down a stream 

may help us to understand this conception of pressure. 

The level of quiescent existence is of course not something 
beyond me ; I am pervaded by it ; I actually live it. 

Ultimately it is the Ether of Awareness, the cidakasa ; in 

which I certainly live, move and have my being. What 
I called the Quiescent Real in the Approaches, gradually 
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■and partially reproducing itself through me, may be supposed 
<to be a level of quiescence also, though not absolute perhaps. 
While never out of touch with this level, I am in a manner 
removed from this level in pragmatic feeling and thought ; this 
iTemoval means veiling or non-acceptance of actuality. This 
removal through veiling or ignorance means a difference in level 
or potential between me and the Fact: it is removal from a 
state of no pressure to a state of some pressure. The magnitude 
of the removal may vary of course. I am, for instance, more 
removed from the level of quiescence in the conceptual process 
than in the perceptual. The Stress and the potential of the 
former is therefore greater than that of the latter. This is a 
statement which can be verified a posteriori. Now, belief in 
a centre is its tendency to reduce the stress and the potential 
of its experiences to evanescence. It is the return-current of 
the universal Stress in the direction of its Source or Basis. Stress 
•commonly means action and reaction : it involves therefore 
action in contrary directions. We may recall the outlines of 
the story of the Stress as told in our previous essay. The 
fundamental stress of existence is fatally disposed to return to 
its Ground : it is a continuous negation in a continuous affir¬ 
mation. As before, I cannot explain the reason why ; 1 can 
only describe the manner how. Return in progress, reaction 
an action, negation in affirmation, undoing in doing, is the essen¬ 
tial implication of Stress. All process of becoming and all forms 
of centralized being imply the synthesis of these apparently 
-contradictory aspects. In exposing this lies the value of Post- 
Kantian thinking which brought to the fore the principle of 
•contradiction implied in the constitution of things and processes, 
or at any rate, in our conceptions of them. To believe is to bring 
nearer together the practice and the actuality of life, in consequ¬ 
ence of which what I care for is flung upon what I am. This 
flinging means the reduction of the potential of my cared-for 
possessions of life, the equation of knowing and being. When, 
for example, I believe that a given idea in me is true, I certainly 
make this operation. Truth has been defined commonly as the 
•correspondence between idea and sensations, actual and possible. 
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Somehow there yawns a gulf between an idea and an impression.. 
The latter apparently possesses a status to which the former 
cannot lay claim. This constitutes a difference in potential 
between them. The former is an experience of greater stress, 
strain or tension. When I believe it corresponds to an impres¬ 
sion, I seek to lower this potential and establish a sort of equa¬ 
tion between the two. I do not imagine of course that an idea is- 
an impression but that it is derived from and leading to a definite 
impression : this is what I mean by correspondence ; it is evident 
that it involves not direct but functional equation. To imagine 
that A is derived from B, I refer the former back to the latter ; 
to believe that A is leading to B, I also refer. I have called such 
reference return-current ; it is the equation of planes that have 
been called into separate being by practicalism and veiling. 
Planes other than, and removed from, the inalienable plane of 
actual feeling and existence arise because we need them for our 
own practical ends ; the inalienable becomes alienated through 
veiling. An idea is as much a section of the Given as an impre¬ 
ssion ; the Given or the Actual embraces both. Life as we 
commonly live cannot do with this single plane of inalienable 
givenness. It requires to fancy that some elements are not given. 
Hence its problem is to resolve the contradiction, viz., to set up 
as not-given that which is inalienably given. It has to derive a 
not-given some-how out of an absolutely given. This impossible 
task the Veil accomplishes. Through the veil some elements of 
the given are loosened, as it were, from it, and are taken as 
belonging to a different plane : thus is the conceptual plane diffe¬ 
rentiated from the perceptual. But a plane or order taken as 
removed from another plane or order but really grounded in it or 
identical with it, has the tendency to equate itself to it. Hence 
the reference of an idea to a fact. The distinction is immanent 
in the fact itself; we take it otherwise ; such taking means a 
difference of potential and is equivalent to a feeling of tension. 
But though taken otherwise it presses to be taken fact-wise ; this 
is the equation of idea and fact ; this is belief. 

An airy nothing without a local habitation and a name is a 
practical non-entity while the emanations of the radium are- 
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fpractical entities. Apart from reference to all practical ends, a 
•disembodied spirit and the radio-activity are only elements of the 
Fact, each possessing its own title to exist and become. My root- 
interest differentiates one kind of existence from another and one 
kind of becoming from another. I cannot be impartially 
interested in them. The point will of course be raised whether 
they possess different kinds of existence because I am differently 
interested in them, or I am differently interested in them because 
they possess different kinds of existence. This is a point which 
it is by no means easy to settle. 1 am inclined to regard root- 
interest as the primary fact which lies at the bottom of the 
difference between kinds or planes of existence to which sections 
of actual experience are variously referred. The difference 
vanishes even when the root-interest which is the principle of 
me and of other co-ordinated centres assumes a certain form. 
When, for example, I am interested in noting the configuration 
and the series of experiences merely and not at all concerned 
with the question of their objective validity or worth, I am 
certainly impartial between the spirit communications and the 
radio-emanations. They are all sections of experience and as 
such they exist. When again I am interested in merely assigning 
things and processes in the cosmic concatenation of causes and 
effects, I have certainly to make room for both kinds of pheno¬ 
mena. What I take as the spirit communication has followed as 
an effect the satisfaction of its own proper assemblage of condi¬ 
tions : it cannot be a link or episode improperly interpolated into 
the serial history of cosmic life. The radio-emanation is so also. 
1 tried to understand the case in my previous work by introdu¬ 
cing the mathematical conception of a Family of Curves. A 
family essentially means a determination of values. A family 
of curves corresponds to a family of centres in the Fact-Stuff 
which constitutes a species or a natural kind. I will not enlarge 
■upon this idea now. I may only note that a particular determina¬ 
tion of values represents a particular way of the root-interest’s 
operation. Thus is the disembodied spirit relegated to the family 
of airy nothings while the radio-activity is assigned a place in the 
family of realities. The former family does not serve those 
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interests or ends of a centre which the latter can be made tO' 

S 

serve. But when I pull down the barriers of these smaller caste 
distinctions and accept the large family of subjective process or 
cosmic process, both the phenomena may be, and are, made to 
live together as members of the same family. But I must not go 
into the alluring details of this great subject. When I believe 
that a ghost exists, I refer or equate it to that family or order of 
facts which I have been accustomed to regard as the objective 
order of things : it is the equation of subjective existence to 
objective, these being practical distinctions introduced into the 
heart of experience which in itself is neither the one nor the 
other. It has to be pointed out also that the relative strain or 
tension of a mere idea as distinguished from that of a fact is a 
practical one. As a genuine element of the F'act-Stuff the 
wildest idea or fancy ought to have the same tone of quiescence 
as the most deeply acknowledged objective truth. I have veiled 
or been driven to veil this quiescence of the Fact-Stuff. The 
strain of a fancy, though an actual feeling, is therefore incidental 
to veiling. When the fancy is believed we have equated the so- 
called fancy and the so-called fact to each other as regards their 
tone of quiescence ; we have reduced their potential difference. 
Believing, thus conceived, is a mode of unveiling. By believing 
I am constantly re-distributing the members of families. 

I need not enter into the question as to whether believing is 
a mode of willing, or a mode of knowing, or one of feeling. I 
have tried to indicate what I conceive to be the fundamental 
nature of believing. The nature has been indicated in several 
ways, so that there is a possibility of confusion. But the central 
idea stands out boldly perhaps. Believing is a kind of equating 
which becomes possible on account of there arising differences as 
regards plane or potential among different classes of actual expe¬ 
riences under the exigencies of practical living or under a special 
operation of the root-interest in which the directness and quies¬ 
cence of certain classes of facts are veiled. Thus 1 apparently 
f®rget that idea or fancy in the mind is also a direct and quiescent 
fact in aa unmistakeable sense. A feeling of indirectness and 
tension is superimposed concealing, as it were, the inalienable 
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datum of givenness or actuality beneath. An idea still remains 
an idea even when it is believed to be true or corresponding to 
reality. Belief does not transform an idea into an impression, 
using the terms in their ordinary empirical sense. Belief does 
not establish an equation between an idea and impression in that 
literal sense. What we call the object of an idea or fancy is 
equated or relegated to that family of experiences which we have 
chosen to call realities. Nevertheless by such equation or relega¬ 
tion the tension of an idea is considerably reduced. Perhaps it 
would be clearer to introduce the symbols proposed in the 
Approaches to bring out this peculiar transference of the object 
of an idea or thought from a certain family to a certain other. 
But I will forbear bringing in the symbols. Believing has no 
meaning except in relation to an order or family somehow hedged 
round from the universal Stuff of being. It has no place, at least 
in the form in which we have presented it, in the bare Given. A 
part of the Given must be in some manner carved out of the 
whole and allowed to live a life special to itself, in order that 
any operation of equating can be at all thought.of. A part of 
the Given must cease to feel that it is given in order that we 
may possibly refer it back to the Given. The return-current pre¬ 
supposes the overflow. Thus an investigation into the act of 
believing itself has brought us inevitably to the view of a univer¬ 
sal Fact-Stuff in which a mighty Stress is overflowing through a 
plurality of co-ordinated centres. Believing would be unmeaning 
without this point of view. Hence I have felt warranted in 
pushing back the frontiers of my actual life on the strength of 
believing. Believing may be an immanent act in a centre ; but 
its necessary implication is that it is a centre. I believe myself to 
be a centre, a special point of view for the presentation of the 
Given. What I believe I also feel : I possess therefore the 
warrant for the larger Fact in feeling. Of course there is a diffe¬ 
rence between actually and directly feeling and merely believing. 
It is a practical difference. But even in the face of this difference 
I maintain that what I fundamentally feel in believing ( e.g. my 
centralized and veiled existence ) should be brought in a line 
with the facts of so-called direct and actual feeling { e.g. the 
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feeling that I am believing). What I commonly accept as direct 
feeling is also veiled feeling, though the veil is thin ; it is my 
feeling and therefore a feeling determined and circumscribed by 
jiiy root-interest ; it is practical feeling. Hence I am not sure 
whether the distinction between the larger Fact and the lesser, 
the Fact-Stuff and the centre for its individualisation, can be 
absolutely maintained. With the dropping of the veil this 
distinction may have to be dropped also. 1 am not prepared to 
cling to the frail craft of individuality in the ocean of Being. In 
this sense our view may be a dream. So long as 1 am a point of 
view, an outlet for divine outburst, 1 must take this view and 
have this dream. It is not my view or dream in the sense that 1 
may have it or have it not. It is essentially bound up with 1-ness. 
This I-ness is a part of this dream. 

The view that I have taken of the nature of the Fact-Stuff 
in the Approaches and also from the door-step of the present 
investigation, should not be taken as a logical inconsistency of 
this latest view. This latest idea is an interpretation of the 
surest messages of experience ; the former was only a reception 
of those messages. What do I feel ?— This was my first enquiry. 
What does my feeling tell me necessarily and fundamentally ?— 
This is my present enquiry. The accounts need not destroy 
each other. They possibly differ not in substance and drift but 
in the way of emphasis. In the first I lay stress on actuality or 
givenness, meaning by it the whole stretch of feeling that I am 
unreservedly and sufficiently conscious of. Actuality means 
manifestation, bhana, and this means an irreducible minimum 
of sufficient consciousness. I scrupulously cling to it, admitting 
nothing from outside. This is the first reception of the message 
of life, the virgin definition of the divine outburst. But I have 
to ask next— How must I understand this message and divine 
outburst ? I feel that I-ness is a necessary limitation of being 
and feeling ; hence what 1 have so far regarded as my actual and 
given is only my practical and accepted life. The very circums¬ 
tance of me makes it a practical definition of actuality. This 
very circumstance drives me out to a Behind and Beyond. This 
therefore is a fundamental interpretation of feeling ; no logical 
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'Understanding, no rationalisation of course, but a mere lighting 
up of what is dimly but unmistakcably given. I have always 
stoutly disclaimed solipsism ; but my first position was 
perilously near it. The new position brings me back to what 
I feel as tolerably safe realism. But when I compare the recep¬ 
tion of the measage of life to its interpretation (which means 
the uplifting of the veil which has to a certain extent concealed 
the given), I am driven to a third and perhaps last position 
suggested towards the end of the last paragraph. May not the 
distinction between the larger Fact and the smaller, the centre 
and the beyond, be a dream only ? Can these pigmy, though 
essentially interesting and fruitful, distinctions remain when the 
central standpoint has been left and the alogical, full, un¬ 
compromised Fact has become the standpoint instead ? The 
reply of the Science of Fact to this question is unsettling to our 
common interests and natural beliefs. But still the reply has to 
be given and received. I will not pause for it. One fact, how¬ 
ever, stands out prominently and serenely clear in the midst 
of all this challenging and unsettling of the matter-of-fact cons¬ 
tructions of life. The ways of the Stress are inscrutable. But 
the placid, sparkling background of Spiritual Ether in which the 
universal Stress lives to our perpetual making and unmaking, 
understanding or confusing, never suffers. No distinctions can 
reach and possess it. This at any rate is absolutely clear. It does 
not delude or elude us as the Stress does apparently. Is it the 
Reality while all else is a dream somehow laid over Reality ? 
I do not know. 1 cannot conceive an else ; the Ether is Being as 
such. 1 do not know if 1 have been able to indicate the relation 
between me and Being with anything approaching clearness. So 
much will, however, do for the present. Another question 
closely connected with this, which indeed has led us into it and 
whose consideration has been long deferred, should be taken up 
now vij;.. Causality. 

Fact should not be equated to me. Central reference is not 
a necessary incident in the life of the Fact. Fact can be referred 
to a centre and as such conceived as my Fact. Even this state¬ 
ment is not strictly accurate. What can be referred to a centre 
34 
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and conceived as mine is not the whole but a section of the 
Whole. This is the part accepted. If I ask : What is my 
experience ?— it is clear that I have before my mind’s eye those 
portions of the total Given which I happen to be sufficiently 
aware of : it is these portions that I regard as my experience. 
The mystery of central experience is too deep to be fathomed. 
Even what I feel as my experience is a universe : its boundaries 
cannot be definitely settled. I generally identify m\self of 
course with a more or less restricted portion of this unbounded 
possession, but still I distinctly feel that my possession extends 
beyond the portion of interest and that the outlying zones 
constitute my experience, the fringe and background of what 
I prominently feel, quite as much as the zone of interest and 
prominence. Suppose the zone of interest and prominent regard 
is extended : I flow over into the outlying vistas. Do I feel 
that what was not mine is becoming mine now ? Do I not take 
these newly accepted outlying vistas and others lying still beyond 
them which I have not accepted yet, as constituting my Given 
If so, central reference need not be quite such a partial affair as 
we were first tempted to think. As I am running after the 
boundaries of my existence thev move and recede like the 
horizons ; they elude me even as the horizons do. I cannot 
definitely say that I am only so much and no more : however 
much I may possess or become. I feel that I have shut out more 
possessions and a vaster becoming. Why shall I not call all this, 
actual possessions and vague possibilities, my experience ? •’1 
refuse this title of me to the All, here and beyond, because of 
the arbitrary boundaries which such central reference neces.sarilv 
sets up and implies ; of course there remains, as we have seen, a 
vague pointing to stretches of life beyond those boundaries ; but 
as soon as I am able to pull down these boundaries new ones 
appear farther off still suggesting as before a bc\ ond ; pull these 
down and others will forthwith appear ; and so on. The name 
to be given to the All ought not to imply or suggest any 
boundaries and practical definitions at all ; me is essentially a 
practical definition, though it is a definition which carries with 
it an impulse to overflow, to chase its own bounding line, the 
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horizons of its outlook ; hence the title me cannot do. The 
practical definition of life again uses the forms of Time, Space 
and Causality ; but life transcends all such limiting categories/ 
Time and Space are as it were two co-ordinate axes diverging 
from the me centre with reference to which we may have an 
analysis of life. But life is not the synthesis of these elements of 
reference and analysis. Of course if one should choose never, 
theless to call the alogical All by the name me, we may allow 
him to indulge in his own vagary. But no name suggesting a prac¬ 
tical definition and analysis of life should be, as a matter of fair¬ 
ness, thrust upon the indefinable and unanalysable Fact. 

Another point touching the relation of me to the Fact 
should be noticed while on our way to Causality. The universal 
Stress is no name suggesting a blind World-Force on the lines 
of Schopenhauer. It is not pledged to be an atheistic principle. 
The Power that has burst forth into love and knowledge, truth 
and beauty, in you and me, need not be blind, irrational and cold 
power merely. The matter is that 1 cannot circumscribe It by 
my conceptions whether of Good or of Truth or of Beauty. It is 
vaster than what I think of It, which does not mean that It is not 
what I think of It; It is Love, Good and Beauty. Only I am 
not permitted to say that It is exhausted in these determinations 
or others which appear from that individual point of view which 
wc have called me. What 1 take as the world is a part of the 
Divine outburst. Shall I say that this is transcendence in 
immanence ? Again the word ‘Stress’ need not suggest anything 
gross, material or evil. I have used it in a purely scientific 
sense to mean the cosmic energy or impulse of becoming. It is 
that which makes the cidSkasa, pure, quiescent and impartial, 
appear as though it were a many, a moving and striving, a diflferen- 
tiation and evolution. 1 do not know if the whole affair is a 
colossal dream, a tremendous hypnotic suggestion, I only feel 
that I cannot know that the All becomes. But I feel that it is, 
or rather that it is is-ness as such which can be expressed in no 
judgment. I give no foundations for the popular misgivings 
about the word ‘Stress’, Stress may be Love. Love is at least 
a part of its overflow. In the present essay, however, I shall not 
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seriously deal with the ethical and religious bearings of our theory 
of Fact. Only one word I may say in passing touching the 
method of Faith and Devotion. To us intuition has been the 
master-key to the reception and interpretation of life. Under¬ 
standing and Reason have been relegated to a secondary role : 
these can neither receive and contain the gift of life nor possess 
its complete significance, but they are organs or ‘tools’ of life by 
which it sets about doing its practical business ; they are 
methods of practical definition and reconstruction. These latter- 
operations proceed upon what I have elsewhere called the 
polarization of the Fact-Stuff: hence understanding expresses 
itself in judgments, in correlations, or polarities. Intuition 
dispenses with this circumstance of polarization. In intuition no 
Subject is apprehending an object in relation to itself: there is 
no logic of intuition. Hence intuition succeeds where under¬ 
standing fails ; the former succeeds by living, the latter fails by 
abstracting and dissecting; Now, faith is essentially a method 
of intuition : it is the laying aside of the tools of life so that they 
may not interfere with the living of life. Life creates these tools 
for the purpose of a special kind of living : they help and further 
it in what is commonly called the struggle for existence. But 
the special kind of living gradually supersedes living as such ; 
the average practice of life will not allow us to live the life of a 
seer and philosopher, a life straining itself to the depths and 
dimensions of reality. Hence life is dominated by the tools, or 
their collective expression, the machine. Intuition consolidating 
into faith is an effort to shake this domination. The tool has 
enticed life abroad and fettered it down to strange pursuits ; 
faith would make life a Prometheus Unbound and bring it back 
to the fulness and repose and easiness of its home. I see there¬ 
fore salvation not in knowledge and understanding but in faith 
and perception. The tool need not of course be recklessly 
thrown away : by using it with aim and insight we can cut down 
many a noxious entanglement and pull down many a sturdy 
barrier in the way of our pilgrimage to Truth. But it must not 
be held too fast and close to the bosom lest it should prove our 
own undoing. With this provision I discard the method of 
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understanding and logical thought in the pursuit of Truth. I 
connot forget that reality is alogical and that the perception of 
Reality is alogical, so that I cannot reach it and live it carrying 
logic all the way with me : I must leave logic behind, the pilot 
that has stood in good stead in the leading stage, when the 
portals of the temple of Truth arc at last in sight; these I must 
pass through alone, speechless and absorbed. Even I cannot 
carry the me with me; this will compromise me ; the intuition of 
Truth is a selfless perception. 1 will add a few more lines on the 
method of faith and devotion with a view to show that it 
requires not a pluralistic, dualistic or a monistic basis at all ; but 
that its ground and substance is alogicalism : it is not a method 
of measuring life but one of absorption in it. 

I have elsewhere spoken of the oscillation of regard. Com¬ 
monly experience is neither subjective nor objective ; it shows 
no centre of reference at all : it is an alogical Fact-Stuff. 
When however experience shows the polarity of Subject and 
Object, my regard, if not too tightly engaged by either pole, 
oscillates between them. When my regard is warmly engaged 
by the object, the experience is certainly alogical ; it is not 
formulated as an act of judgment ; the object is not apprehended 
as object but simply as a stretch of fact. On the other hand, 
when it is deeply merged in the Self, the experience is again 
alogical, not knowing the subject as subject. The subject 
and object attended to in such experience are elements of Fact 
that may possibly be known as logical poles in a later experience. 
In the case of oscillation also there is only a shifting of the 
place of emphasis from one element to another in the stuff 
and then back again ; these emphasized elements may possibly 
be known as logical correlatives afterwards. Perhaps there is 
not complete monopoly of regard by one element at one end 
of the amplitude of oscillation as suggested in the Approaches ; 
while the one element is accentuated and lighted up the other is 
attenuated and shaded. Note that I call it element and not pole. 
An element may possibly become a pole in the index of a later 
pulse of experience. Note the word in italics also. An entire 
experience as felt in intuition is never really partitioned into 
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poles. The poles do not divide or polarize the entire Given at 
any moment but only a selected portion of it. When I think 
I see a star, the narrowness of the range of logical operation is 
obvious. Even when 1 think I know a universe, I have hedged 
round a part of the actual universe of experience. Lastly when 
there is the operation of logical thought corelating one element 
of experience to another, 1 must likewise feel that the Whole 
continues to exceed logic or that the operation is wholly an 
immanent one which cannot condition Fact itself. Fact has not 
become two by such analysis. It never becomes two. I cannot say 
also that it— the entire Given— remains one. It is never one. It 
is not a numerical Fact at all. I need not bring in illustrations or 
suggest experiments to verify these general statements. Our 
conclusion is that life or the perception of Reality can, does and 
cannot but, dispense with number-categories. Living is a matter 
of absorption or immersion. Hence 1 cannot live in the deeper 
sense, viz., in the sense of feeling and knowing Reality, with 
understanding. I do not suggest that living the Reality must be 
blind ; that I can live it only in the dark. It cannot be lived in 
abstraction and analysis. But abstraction is not the light of the 
Spirit : the Spirit is not blind without it. The Spirit can feel and 
know where it does not reason and understand. Nay, the Spirit 
cannot reason and understand where it feels and knows in full. 
To understand is not to grasp the Fact unveiled but the relations 
of fact-sections in reference to definite practical ends (including 
of course the ordinary theoretic ends). 

Now, it has been hastily assumed, I think, that dualism or 
pluralism is a necessary basis of faith, devotion and love. To 
believe, cherish and love we must have objects undoubtedly ; but 
these objects need not be set up as logical poles. We also think 
what we believe and love, and inasmuch as we think we make it 
a logical object. But such thinking is not essential ; nay, such 
thinking is a bar to believing and loving in full. Belief and love 
imply absorption and enjoyment ; hence they are alogical experi¬ 
ences ; we must not thrust upon them the laws and accidents ol 
representation. When I actually love my object I am merged in 
it, I am one with it ; when I think of my love I have ceased to 
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love actually, and the poles of representation— the lover and the 
beloved— have appeared. The poles come together and blend 
into one unspeakable, undefinable enjoyment of bliss when I 
actually love, I live love, if I may say so. Man is one with God 
when he loves Him ; while he is conscious of a duality and dis¬ 
tance he is only thinking and talking of his love. Alogicalism 
and not logicalism, absorption and not duality, therefore, is the 
essence of Faith and Love. Hence in living the life of Reality 
I must strive by faith and devotion rather than by science and 
thought. Philosophy can never make me a seer. I can never 
enjoy in full by reasoning. Reasoning is a provisional aid which 
life has evolved out of itself in order to rise above the apparently 
pulse-life of the lower centres. It must out-grow it. It must 
kick the ladder off when it has at last reached the higher plane of 
serene, habitual, deep intuition. An old Plotinus or a recent 
Schelling was right after all. The ‘gun-shot’ intuition of Truth 
is the only perception of Truth. The lover and the pious man 
need not shudder at the thought of alogicalism. It is not equiva¬ 
lent to blindness, spiritual or sensuous. It is the light and bliss 
of knowledge in all its concrete depth and vastness. Logicalism 
is not extensive with knowledge : knowledge not only does not 
end where understanding fails but it becomes true, full and 
intensive. Logical thinking, however useful in its way, abstracts 
knowing from feeling and willing and thus reduces it to a cold 
and dull abstraction : it abstracts within the aspect of knowing 
itself ; its product is doubly abstract. To know, feel and will is 
one concrete fact ; we have it in that natural form in alogical 
experience ; in thinking and philosophising I apparently veil two- 
thirds of this concrete fact, and a considerable part of even the 
remaining one-third. Alogicalism also keeps clear of monism 
stated in the ordinary form. Fact is not one in the ordinary- 
sense ; so that when I love the Fact and live it, I do not literally 
become one with it, as formerly expressed, but both Fact and I— 
if I may indulge in such pedantry for one moment— become lost 
in an inexpressible absorption and enjoyment. The rapture in 
attention and the absorption in love are the normal conditions ; 
in representing these I distort ; and imagine that I cannot attend 
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at all unless an object is correlated to me and that I cannot 
love unless love is split up into two poles, a lover and a beloved. 
The state of a subject thinking that it is attending to an object 
is not a state of rapt attention at all: the state of a lover thinking 
that he is loving a person or object is not a state of loving at 
all. These may be necessary prologues and epilogues of the 
act, but not certainly the act itself. Hence I do not see any 
incompatibility between the method of intuition and that of 
faith and love. Nay, the latter is the carrying out and consum¬ 
mation of the former. The absorption of faith and love is the 
most perfect kind of intuition and living. It is at the same 
time the most perfect kind of knowing. Knowing has been 
commonly identified with rationalizing, and there are reasons 
for it; hence knowledge and faith have been supposed to be 
contraries and love has been painted as blind. But really I do 
not know till I believe and do not sec till I love. I discard 
therefore Hegel’s proud claim for Philosophy : she can make 
a man out of an amceba but she cannot make a God out of a 
man ; she can point out from a distance the shadowy outlines 
of the living Wonder, but she cannot play the usherer. I can 
know and lose myself in God by faith and love, a consummation 
in which being and knowing unite. What I called non-polar 
knowledge in the rendering of the introductory verses is such 
blessed absorption in love. The methods leading to this beatific 
consummation will be studied more particularly in a subsequent 
volume. I shall be happy if this passing hint and suggestion 
should reassure the pious heart which our philosophy of alogical 
Fact-Stuff might have rudely unsettled. 

I proceed now to a brief discussion of Causality with which 
the present summary may be brought to a close. Time and 
Space, as we have seen, spring out from the same root in the 
Primary Basis of Reality— the Ether of Awareness, In so far as 
they are given in the root they are real, universal and eternal. 
That root is the massiveness or extensiveness of experience. 
Space is a special cast of this spiritual vastness and so is also 
Time. This consciousness of vastness I am unable to put away 
rom me. It is given in my acentric intuition. To the Whole 
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I can never properly apply Space or Time, but the Whole is 
undoubtedly a stretch, a vastness of feeling. It is because I 
cannot arbitrarily circumscribe this stretch that I have loath to 
believe that the me is all. A centre has necessarily meant for me 
a practical definition of this vastness. Shall I now trace Causa¬ 
lity to the same root ? That all categories of thought must lie 
lumped together in their first slumber of birth on the bosom of 
the Mother-Stuff, is a statement that requires to be hardly made. 
The concatenation of causes and effects, apart from its necessary 
implication of the temporal order, means a stretch or continuity 
of substance which is a special cast of the continuity of the Given 
or Whole. Feeling is never discontinuous as we have seen ; this 
is absolute continuity and is the same as the primary vastness of 
existence. When we think of a causal series we think of this 
absolute continuity and primary vastness in a special manner. 
All fact-sections are not indifferently linked together as causes 
and effects ; while we think that A is the cause of B, we think C 
and D have nothing to do causally with B. True ; but what do 
we mean when we think that A has caused B ? Whatever Hume 
might think, we think that something, some substance or force or 
energy or whatever else we call it, has passed from the one to 
the other, and that there is a special kind of continuity betv/ecn 
the two. The cause has continued in some sense in the effect ; 
an effect is the carrying out of the cause. The all important 
question of course is—What is it that has continued in this ope¬ 
ration ? It is a question that has to be considered with most 
painstaking care, and in reaching an answer we may have to be 
prepared for Humism from which we have tentatively broken 
off. But if we state continuity in a general and abstract form we 
need not seriously fear revision ev-en from Humian empiricism. 
An invariable succession transformed into an objective nexus or 
connection through the force of subjective association has not 
surely dispensed with continuity. We do not know whether any 
substantial ground has continued and persisted in causal opera¬ 
tion ; nor do we know whether any force or energy has passed 
from the one side to the other. Whenever we have the one fact 
we have also the other ; having the one we naturally expect the 
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Other ; and this expectation is practically all that we mean when 
we speak of the one as producing the other. But what is subjec¬ 
tive association and expectation based upon it? We have not 
cared very much for the common distinction between subjective 
and objective ; all distinctions are distinctions among fact sections 
or elements of experience. We have not regarded experience as 
a subjective fact— the possession of a mind. We do not know 
anything about mind and matter at all ; they are perhaps fact- 
sections themselves. The distinction between fact and feeling is 
to us a pragmatic distinction, not corresponding to any funda¬ 
mental partition of reality. We therefore do not regard with 
suspicion Hume’s subjective association— it is a fact-section that 
we certainly do abstract from the concrete Given. We are not 
also knocked off our position in admitting Force and Energy and 
objective nexus. These are merely names that we give to certain 
forms of fact-sections just as 'association' is a name to a particu¬ 
lar form of fact-section. Be that as it may, is not subjective 
association and expectation based on it a form of fact-continuity 
To be associated together is to be brought together in thought ; 
at least we cannot otherwise think of association ; and to be 
brought together in thought is to form elements or sections of 
the same tissue of experience. 1 w'ill not carry the analysis itt 
association farther, but in any case it is evident that association 
is meaningless without continuity of a special kind. Hence 1 may 
be allowed to conclude that causality like time and space evolves 
from the same primary root. Without the unfailing intuition ol 
spiritual continuity, causality would be without a basis and 
support, and therefore a non-entity. Causality is real in so tar at 
least as this basis is concerned ; all changes and modes are but 
waves on the sea of a continuous and unbounded feeling. They 
appear and disappear in the same unfailing cidakasa, and are 
therefore grounded on the same substantial basis, and form so 
far, a connected order of phenomena. This is the material basis 
of causality. The matter of causality therefore is essentially the 
same as the matter of time and space. In fact, the matter and 
ground of the world-order can be nothing else than the cidakasa. 
Matter and ground in this fundamental sense cannot be parti* 
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tioned : it is one, or rather it is an alogical whole, all-inclusive 
and self-sufficient. The wildest dream or the oddest illusion 
cannot appear without this primary basis. Its matter is the matter 
of the universe. 

But like Time and Space, Causality has a form of its own. 
Without this form it is pure, indistinguishable, alogical matter 
and no casual relation. What is this form ? Form in a general 
way is the World-Stress which we have known so far. Without 
a Stress overflowing. Life and Existence would be pure, impartial 
and alogical feeling only. Stress is the form which gives it a 
shape, direction and movement. In a general sense also, we can 
analyse this Stress into Presentation, Movement and Veiling. 
We have studied these three principles and their correlation in 
the Approaches. The special forms of Time, Space and Causa¬ 
lity are the special casts or dispositions of this primary Form 
laid over the primary Matter. The universal Stress spreads 
herself in a manner and becomes Space : her being and her 
spreading are of course the being and vastness of the primary 
Matter. She lets her flow in a certain manner and becomes 
Time, though in her flowing the same matter is and continues. 
She spins herself out as a connected cosmic tissue and be¬ 
comes Cause, though the basis of her interlinkings is again 
the unfailing continuous Matter. In Space she mainly presents, 
in Time she mainly moves and in Causality she mainly \ eils. 

1 have said 'mainly', because no hide-bound separation of the 
three elements of the Stress can be thought of. Causation is the 
perpetual redistribution of the cosmic svstem, and in such 
redistribution the oid is \eiled as the new appears : the new is 
the reapiicaiance of the old under a veil. The former order 
apparently disappears to reappear in a diffeient and yet persistent 
form : the effect is not merely a fact different from the cauge, 
but also, in a sense, a fact the same as the cause. The veil as 
implied in the causal affair is important and pregnant with deep 
issues ; but in this essay I merely categorically state the relation 
without venturing into the alluring yet intiicate details. The 
veil works most markedly in our causal interpretation of the 
facts. We apparently think that a particular fact is caused by a 
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particular other fact, forgetting that it is an action behind which 
the whole cosmic drama must be read in order that it may be at 
all a concrete event. The meanest event is one without its 
context and setting in this sublimest wonder of existence. Thus 
the veil makes an anarchist’s bomb the cause of an all-consuming 
European conflagration. Science is an attempt to pierce through 
the veil. Thus when a quantity of heat has disappeared, it is 
veiled or lost in our lay eyes ; but a Joule is not satisfied till he 
can recognize the apparently lost heat in its new disguise, till he 
can find out its mechanical equivalent. Sometimes the effect is 
clear but we cannot recognize it in its causal form : we know the 
emanations of the radium but can we get behind the emanations 
and have a peep into the constitution of the atoms whose 
magazines of equilibrated energy may be shown to be dissipa¬ 
ting and going again into a free state ? Sometimes the cause 
is clear but we cannot recognize it in its disguise as it has 
passed into its effects. In any case, however, I may connect the 
causal relation with the veil. 

The Fact has been conceived as the unveiled manifestation 
of centralized existence. The Behind and Beyond has been 
made after the pattern of the Given or bhana. What is partially 
accepted in me is fully manifested in the Fact. Hence the me is 
the datum and starting basis for all our intuitive and reflective 
essays. It could not have been otherwise. The difference 
between the bhana and the Fact is that between absolute 
manifestation and relative, between actuality and practical 
definition of actuality. That which is wholly unmanifested 
does not exist. Consciousness, manifestation and existence are 
co-extensive and identical. Relative manifestation is mani¬ 
festation practically ignored. Hence a certain form or kind of 
manifestation may mean practically no manifestation, no 
consciousness and no existence. However that may be, the 
centre remains as the undeniable specimen of Reality. In any 
case, I must begin with the centre : a part of the divine outburst 
gives us or must give us a foretaste, an inkling of the Whole. 
It is a necessary point of view from which the Fact may be lived 
in feeling and thought. Now, in ourselves we know causality 
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as an outburst ; doing is necessarily overflowing ; willing is 
necessarily the impulse to overflow. The setting-up of an 
agitation in the motor tracts of the brain— the first act of 
innervation—is the first material expression of this tendency 
to overflow. The brain and the mind have not been packed 
up in water-tight compartments in our conception ; they are 
sections of the Fact which is neither mental nor material in the 
ordinary senses of the terms, and are elements of the universal 
Stress ; therefore their interaction or correlation follows as a 
matter of course. To call them elements of a Stress is to 
presuppose this correlation. There is a tendency implanted in 
both these elements, brain and mind, to overflow into each 
other. Overflow literally means the doing away with a given 
limitation ; thus a swelling river overflows its banks, an 
accelerating energy overflows the capacity of the system which 
has contained it. This idea of the overcoming of a given 
constraint or limitation is fundamental. Now, according to our 
view, limitation means only ignorance, veiling or non-accep¬ 
tance. Being and Becoming are only thus limited. Apart from 
veiling they are ever full and undefinable. I ought to have 
referred to them in the singular rather than in the plural. 
Becoming can have no separate being. Hence, overcoming of 
limitation means gradual unveiling and greater acceptance. 
When the mind-clement overflows into the brain-element of 
the cosmic Stress, it overcomes a limitation to its own being : 
it attends and wills which means that it possesses and accepts 
what it apparently did not possess and accept before. Mental 
activity is essentially this process of fuller and deeper possession 
and acceptance. An element of a stress is the whole stress 
limited and repressed by other elements. An element implies 
such limitation. When I say that A, B and C are the three ele¬ 
ments of the stress S, I positively mean such mutual limitation. 
They are made elements by such mutual limitation. An one¬ 
sided, solitary element is on abstraction and means nothing. A 
purely one-sided pressure for example cannot be conceived. A 
centre again, for example, is made a centre by the limitations and 
correlations of other centres ; an individual without a world and 
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society is an abstraction and non-entity. Hence the mind is 
such a mind only by the limitation and correlation of a brain : 
not a materialistic proposition really, denying a life after death. 
I have put 'such' in italics. At any rate there can be no 
gainsaying the mutual limitation of mind and brain. Each partly 
makes the other ; for they are not the only elements of the cosmic 
Stress, the only things to be made and determined by their 
mutual limitation. In the case of mind and biain too, as 
generally, mutual limitation means mutual veiling and non- 
acceptance. The mind fully unveiled and accepted is not merely 
the brain but all reality itself. It is not the brain and is onlv 
a part of reality because it does not completely know itself. It 
has limited its own being and actuality : it has sacrificed itself. 

The conclusions which we have drawn regarding the relation 
between a centre and the Fact will apply to the relation between 
an element and the Stress. An element is the Stress regarded 
from a given point of view. It is like determining the co-ordi¬ 
nates of a given point in space in relation to another fixed point 
called the origin or pole. Now', the mind is limited, veiled and 
thereby constituted as such by the brain and, mainly through it, 
by other elements or centres which we collectively call the 
world. Mental activity means the pushing back of this limitation 
and the lifting off of this veil. The limitation and the veil are 
eejuated to each other ; and this must not be forgotton in entering 
into this view-point. The mind is not actually limited by any¬ 
thing : it is the unlimited All. Its limitation as an element is 
therefore apparent, due to veiling or non-acceptance. It is a 
practical definition of mentality. It becomes a mind, an element, 
only through such practical definition. Apart from it, it is 
neither mind nor brain nor any other individual thing but the 
unlimited, alogical, undefinable All. Mind's overflow, especially 
through attention and willing, is to widen its practical limits 
gradually and make them at last merge and vanish in its unboun¬ 
ded actuality. It is the essay of a tiny whirlpool on the bosom of 
a vast sea to stretch itself into the dimensions, of the sea itself. It 
is the effort of a glow-worm to increase its timid phosphore¬ 
scence into the calm, sparkling light of the world itself. Science 
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is an outcome of such overflow. But Faith and Love can lead to 
the consummation of this overflow. On account of practical 
definition, however, the mind is only an element of the world- 
outbrust : there are other elements limiting and constituting it. 
The impulse to overflow in the sense of the present essay is 
given in them as it is given in the mind. Overflowing, from our 
practical point of view, is no monopoly of a given centre. Hence 
different centres or elements limit one another not only in practi¬ 
cal being but in overflowing : they limit one another not only in 
appearing as distinct centres in the Fact-Stuff, but also in striving 
to do away with their circumscribed distinctness. They oppose 
in appearing as well as in disappearing, in being as they arc as 
well as in ceasing to be as such make one concrete condition : we 
have abstracted in thinking and describing separately. So that 
not only the mind's individual being but its impulse to overflow 
its individual boundaries is limited by other centres, the brain 
included. The brain also possesses the impulse to overflow in 
consequence of which it is unceasingly inducing feelings and 
sensations into the mind. Is this overflow a sort of unveiling 
also ? Is the brain unveiled by such activity ? I answer Yes, but 
I will not pause to consider this aspect of the question. I have 
sought to bring out the meaning of overflow in consonance with 
our own point of view ; I have also suggested how not only 
specialized being but also overflowing inevitably implies restric¬ 
tion. Overflowing, unveiling and acceptance, must thus be of 
the nature of a stress or interaction. There is no such thing 
as absolute overflow. We do not know it the Stress and its 
overflow exist from the absolute standpoint : tve feel the Stress 
in and about us, and also its overflow through and against us. 
In ourselves we feel it as attending and willing and know it as 
causality ; may we not know it as a vaster Will bursting in 
and through and about and against us and call it the World- 
Causality ? I am a cause in so far as I overflow the limitations 
of my real being— the brain and other co-ordinated centres 
constituiting the World-system. The Fact is a Cause in so 
far as it overflows into infinite lines and ways of practical mani¬ 
festation ; my acknowledged life of consciousness being only a 
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torch lighted from the infinite and unchangeable of the Spiritual 
Ether and our will being only a current apparently diverted 
from the world-sweeping overflow of a divine and undefinable 
Will? Is man and his play-world but a tiny bubble an ununder- 
standable Lila, blown into being is the unthinkable ecstasy of 
Divine Outburst and Love ? Who will tell us ? Reason ? To be 
sure, no. Faith and Love and Self-abnegation? Yes, perhaps. 
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# TT^iT ^T ?ff^f f^^nmcr^^YcT i 1%?!^: i m 

1 ff ?rsf «n 

<131% I ?Tff^:rT5!’5f5iirr f^5T3f;r3is3f tt^t f^rm fsTwnT 

^?IIIT 1 ?TTf^T 31 *T3g[3^?^f^?§?I% I ^5^511 

»n5!^T%3fq spTTJf snrqf^ i =$3311 

^3r I ?i?!TT fsrsffT^m f??«TTfq ^rfw? f^War 1 5 ? 

?W%5T I #?:gaT SFlf^T afT5IT STfffe ?r»IT I 

^pnjr?ra^ ^«R?T3 to^ ^l?»Tf3W II '3 II 

3TnrT^RrT^^?ft^f5*r?t jt r?f3^T;fjTr; 1 m ’rf^ti »TT?n 1 

* 1 ^% 1 jnftjft f^^of ff f«ni'T 

I ??■ qr?IT ^?5^HnT3J53P ^^ ^31^7 ^ 

>p«raf^ I 5^3[T^3TFr3fr=3RTTf315^T^ I jjt ^f%:: 

31F5 *ra% I JT3Ff f? *rT?iFn3F.F^ faFarsfid^msrT?^ 

FF*T^ I fT^t'n?T3r3l?T3[ *r^5^^^;ftqrlT^ l^lfeFaptjT^I I 

rrcis^ ^ISjfifTJr It 'Tit jn^ar"?TTfe^T«:!TT*fl I ’TR, 

sT«rT3|ft% WP5FZI !T?aT I P^ssaj 

55T: Flf5?^5T3?^^lfF^r^^fjTfw I 3RI, a^i 

f^, s^r <n3|3? ?ft ^«rT ’T3i5f 11 = 11 

An Awareness pure and limitless as the Space extends to 
which no limitations of Time, Space and Causality can apply. 
An universal Stress is laid over this Awareness like an unbounded 
stretch of cloud. The Stress veils the nature of the Fact, owing 
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iptsPi 

qi^rsiT ^«ir>TfiT 'K% I 

f«?T »TTfe iri3=5(: 

sqfTfi?^ gT3^*fl^ fsri^rfw sf;«fr5^5f ii 5.11 

*iT!-s'M«^Hi(i^ snrf^^gfef ^ 

rPT W ftRRf *1^?^ rrisr: I 

^g55TT5n?3T>T 5^fq %^3rT^- 

^fTRTf^'t % ^rq;^ oflft: ^ V(W^: II ? o \\i^ 

* qR:*t5!frl% mv[ ^ %qTfq 

laspl^ 1 pSRPT^TO 175 'RJT sut^I I !|T5? W^FTO^iri: 

fsRTTTO?!! 1 jfhT WT^2lT^*ms5*i1WT i 

5i|?!)t srwT^ir ?FrT i 

arp^fH 2^: rnffr ? ^us^frif spsiJifq ^ 

'TF7:f=5«j?i% ? ^ iT^ v sTT^^st^qc^^fq- ^fF^sef^jirTj 

f3i5rraT?iT 11 5.11 

f ’'i«n !=im 3Rfej|f<riij 1 

I ITIS[: ^TPIJIT 

qpftw f^RRTt ^T^rfe I ^ ft7:iq??7r7TR5^ ? 

«rR??Tcqq)?q ’rq' 1 i^spT^m 

5Tq^ I qt fqqTT^ sqjfRpg: Jmtft 

fq^ I qssmfq ^qw ?r?rTqpqjiw^: 11 ? o h 

to which the Fact though ever manifested, looks as though it 
were unmanifested. The stress also apparently disturbs the 
absolute quiescence of the Fact and makes it apparently change. 
A man lulled into peaceful sleep has become the hero of a ball¬ 
room in a dream. 

Awarenss and Stress are one. I, as a given point of restric¬ 
ted view, regard them as two and separate and so describe them. 
In Reality the two aspects unspeakably and unthinkably blend. 
Similarly I distinguish between the thing and its attribute or 
power ; I hedge round a portion of unbounded experience and 
call it me beyond which I leave an object and not-me ; I refer to 
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^ *rmT fq33i^:?=«r: i 
irqft sn^fr ff JTTlf f? ^«I 5 [rfq^: SFSft f 5 T:?ffHfr 

f^: ptofq II V? II 

^ HW W Jlf^fTT »TT% 

^ffrqiTTTrT Jig Nt? I 

f^T H#qT qfe q!«Tq f Ht: %q ^TT % 

q?qi?g‘ »Fq% ?q r^fq qrqiriH: II II 

* sqrq^qqq^qFis^ q?5 i 3 iT?r|:gTfeq!mT 

qH|TT:qT ^qtqKTqttcqq qqfq I HTsqmqvriqf!! qi^: fimrqT 

^iqqT: I qiqjqq^ qqt qsTq' %qt siTqfqqqrfT, si^ftmqqqpit 5 

NTqT'^^?r:% 3 fq 5 n% qftifRT qqfq 1 i^q snqfqqqc^sfq sirt- 
f^q?q’i I tT^ ?st 4: I sriJRqqjRqf^^ f igitqqifq 

?RqT ft?qT ^■qrsqt 1 ?iiq^q qfr^ irq fTOq^jj 1 q 5:?! 

fqjfs^q q?g; 1 rrfe qiNWj I qqqqjq^qiTt 

5 :Jj%qqT q qq^ II n II 

qq fT^qrqrqfqqJrq q ^ q^^q; ^qqiqr^fqqjfeqqfq 1 qfq:? 
qqr jjfo^qT qifq qnjTqjq^d^, qqrfq qi q?^: qgfeqq firg^ 1 
qfqqt q5F^: qft=5iq: qT«:gqTn:q% I !3rTqj' qrqq f¥qqqj 
stmiq: I q?qqj qqs^qj qmiq qq qfqtqiR: 1 qqig;: qqT5qt 
?Rq'tq:RT^ 5 pqi?fq§qqqj qiqiq 1 qqqi qqf^qr qFqq qrwfq 1 
qfq qy^q: qi qftpsfjqT qjiq qff^ %q qr qfqf^i^qT ?fq fq%''qqqTq 1 
qq qm' qqjq qq^q^ qq ?sq qqrfqfqqt 1 q?Fqfqq qqrq^q 
qipqqqq qqqRqiqRt fl qqfq 1 qrp q^qqrqfcq q'^q^q?^ qq^ 
qqqlfq qqqrqT q?iq: qq=5^q: ^qqq’^ qr q qrqqfir 11 11 

Reality as appearing in three different phases: being, conscious¬ 
ness and bliss. All such distinctions, commonly drawn by us, 
presuppose the acceptance and non-acceptance of the Given. 

How does the first Word beginning the chorus of creation 
break the eternal silence of the Spiritual Ether ? By what 
miracle does the Silent Wonder speak ? Who will unrgvel thi§ 
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^JT spssnrfq 

*51 wT«f inT5i% s^srq fFrnir%5i i 
sPt q^^irp: ?5fTfr ^icfTsri'T^rrr 
5ieq% 5 ?Rt fesj^rrl ii ^ ^ n 

^^;^?Ri5r5r' 5ii5r^rci q;;^: !srf«??f ^Fq^TRt 
gnTR% '9[T5^ ql^^PR fi% 3r5?I3N‘^> ^2( ^ I 
3(rqi^FiTW^ sqm 5f^ Fqj[5(5tf 
fcl^qHjoqr^ gn55f‘ 5R;T% 'IJTftife II Vii II 

Jiff JTfrqimq #*n ^!mT*^%5T ?i%f ^siait i ^T f i yra^ q sirfe' 
«R' H ^sfq i q^TrRf^fnfqcnqiiwq q^rr 

«Tai% ^ ?r?ftsfiT !iq5m> i «irTOT^^ 

I 5 : 1 ^fTssif^q; ?rq5iqT% Fs^t^ito: ti^% i 

^ 51 W JlfT^ ^T *IfT^T% I '3^§n5roT^ 

cI?5T toHT^sfq II n II 

iTsr' ?pi'i5(%f5iq^4^q’ 5 |?ft J^f^fi' ji?5i% 

r 'O 

s5T^fi5i% 1 w ^^fTfwJit ^qcuft »i^% ?IT?JTT; ^ f^R:, 

^ aPT Jiifer wn^ s^i^fRTTRRt ?iiqrar'^% 1 5i*i7 

55TTff 5ra! cm: f^ftfguqro: 5 f^ct qi^iF^q; if^ciFm 
fwpi^ ^? 5 ?tfk%ci;n an 

I aimiir5f fn^eFir ?rmFai?:«m[ 1 *n?Far cm qnf^^ qiaiN? f^- 
^q%n I fai^afaimKT^ *#ci'5i*pft!i4>i%^ i^st I nm^t 5ft«fn 
I f?' inmJTfn ^a^^nfaran^fiiFT sxm?«ii 11 n 

miracle ? How does the Will-to-become appear in the bosom of 
perfect Existence ? How does the varied show of the world 
become reflected by a pure and homogeneous Light ? By what 
miracle again does the unlimited All become individualized as a 
centre or abstracted as an aspect ? 

In a flood of intense joy the world appears as a bubble in 
water. In the womb of that bubble spreads a cheerless, dry 
wilderness which we know as the stage of our life’s play. Thus 
is sorrow a hedging round of infinite joy. In the sky of pure 
knowing again a city has been conjured up by an unthinkable 
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^ H ^ UqnSITf 

^gm%SpT gHT I 

^>j;=?5^iit %?r«rKT w?f?r ^ f^r?r^ m«RKr- 

^ Hsptsflei^^sfti II II 

3Rrfi: JIISF ?ID 3 JT, *R ? 1 SR H ^5fC3T% 5 % 

^rrnT^ =^?r-w«PTO tr^' i ^wg^n^sPr siBhr' frfB% i 
m^ro: ^q: ?Tqcrf% ?RT ^ ^ft^: I 

^f^?f«rRT I trsr' =q5J?q?q ?iW^?fVRTftsfq 
H ?F»TTr*R^friKT: I ^ m 55 ) I 

I f%sf^ fq?q%gr ^ 

f^sfq II II 

magic. In that dark city the Self is groping as a pitiable 
wanderer and is moistening his lips with his own tears. By what 
magic does this darkness of veil and ignorance co-exist in the 
midst of the ineffable of Reality ? 

A fish swimming in the depths of the sea as a moving delight 
is over-powered by the fancy that it is cast on the dry sands of 
the beach. A beautifully-feathered bird flying about in the 
open sky has shut itself in sheer fancy in a cage of imagination. 
A child lying peacefully asleep on the bosom of its mother 
dreams of helplessness and cries. A monarch lulled into rest by 
the fanning hands of beauty finds himself in a dream as a beggar. 

The vastness of the Given is never really gone. That con¬ 
sciousness appears as broken is due to the non-acceptance of the 
Self in the midst of its actual Given. If you say that conscious¬ 
ness is really cut up, tell me by what it is cut up. That which 
you take as limiting consciousness from outside necessarily lies 
inside and not outside of consciousness. It is never possible to 
think or believe anything beyond the pale of consciousness 
without bringing it within its pale. The pale therefore is only a 
fictitious and practical definition of consciousness. Are you or 
are you not aware of the so-called unmanifested, unconscious or 
external ? The unmanifested is only a vague hint given in the 
manifested itself. 

By what dexterity of fancy is it possible to go beyond the 
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nifT srf^fq ^Tsr^isf «T3ri% 

5zrTr?!^^f f %sFm3R i 

»T^S?:iI5rit |rRrFw?m^lf«Rr: ^sfq 

TT-i VTR sjRfTfjr ^T»T«T- 

f^p hFc^f ii ii 

^ I f^THt 3rf;ifef2TTepP»TT- 
siiqfeq% I f2^«TfiTriff^?T^Td HRTf^«IRlff«F»TT- 

I JT^^^:ini5rTt |^^f^rr?Rf ^rrf*'.?^; ^tsfq s^t 
ffltg^rlP^R ?5r«T' ^R^riJlfT HT^JTK. «ir^®rRTHt«?% I 5R^lf^ ?eT5=% 
^?|?rTRr4t^«Tsr i ?R?HT|^r f^^T'Pr^sr fs?«Tc5r i 

JRT m f '7.^ 1 ^S^*rt3f^ =^5IC5f^^ 

H^2l!r I f^TRrq' I 

|%«FITT I ^«lt'T='JTT% ?I'F ^5nrT: 

?rmf?^TO*nf*T^^i5 II II 

tT^' 5ft^5zici^Jjj^^rT] I h^JT: ?I»TI% ^tsPl 

f5R:>T% I ’THt^t T^rTMT^^ fjffRI 

I gSoT^FJT^PT^mrT H 'PTf'T I||%: I ^®fi- 

UiftSR ?IT«RfiT I f’Jfsfr JT^I *PT3^: I 

I sR^Ti^i^ jst I ^ 

sptFt tTf%:, 5T ^ ^'r^fq m:, ?( 5^: f^^ff'I ?T«T*imJT^ II t'S II 

limits of Space itself ? Who again, by power of thought, can 
cross the beginning or the end of Time ? The limitless Vast, 
though ever given, is apparently discarded by the incidence of 
limiting thought. Thus ignorance of the manifested apparently 
makes a denial out of an affirmation or an affirmation out of a 
denial : by it a thing becomes apparently what it is really not. 

Thus we practically take consciousness as though it were 
given piecemeal. The light of consciousness is thus ntade to 
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?ITspT5tT: !RTf«T^ Wt^UWTT'T 

%fe I 

H5=f^^ fT *PSnTf^ ^ 

II > =: II 

^«T?nTf»T THipr' fW- 

?sr5 HFzr*Tr ^q?F^ i 

5HTH HffrT: 

3^5mT^iTK^ stfffT fnft:;f?r nr^if ii ? £. ii 


?lf«f^ JTJT ^fr^SfWTR Hff HfT?[ ffTS^flf^f? I zr?T 

iT^WTifr: ?T?T tTT^siIWfK: ^ 

I ^sfPjqqnq^ frTB% I 

gr?^ ^rq^irq sqqfKHqfw^fTJj i Hsqrr: arr^rat 5F«r 

Hr H'^Fh a%H ? rl^HH 5iq7T|^i|HfH 

rqHH% FqHHfH I HH: %H =f!?q fH ? 

rraf ipqf^r I 'JHSTIH HHRsqq^TRH 

H HTHTHHT II W 


HTHTHtHrq FfHHhF'T fffrH|?:qf^?rH S'H I H ff qfHH: 

H«rqfH i ffHHipq^HiHTqT irq trq i 

HHH q?r«fFHt 3iq"%feHqffr I W^^l Hq^rir, '^pt''5TH, ht h 

HrqqfH I HTsq^ 'p' wr. THR 5qq|?:fH, qi?q qr nfferfe ? 
faftHfl iHHqp^RHt iRffH, f^W: Ih?^: H f? 

HIW I qftf^HqqrSTHjq HrqrfqfefeH ^Tqft^T-- 

qrTH5FH II H II 


dwell in the living bodies as distinct from the inanimate things : 
it is thus taken as existent here and non-existent there. A 
colossal darkness filling the whole universe is torn, as it were, by 
momentary flashes of lightning : thus an unconciousness, wide as 
the world itself, extends, in which the poorly shining rays of 
consciousness are struggling through, even as feeble phos¬ 
phorescence of the glow-worm appears and disappears in the 
thickly enshrouding gloom. 

Consciousness was not before my birth ; it will not be after 
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iNpnsssi 5?i: 5^^' trrw^T 

*P?q#IT ll|%: I 
^?^3rT 

•s N >3 “ O 

n=5^?^‘ iTfTl5«f jf ^ Jrfffe ii ii 

m iTsr |^‘ 

??5TranwTT^ anr: i 

^^ "pi" ^ ?r^‘ 

ftR«i ^ II ^ ? II 

?i'TO=w ?str: I %«n^ f|: Trfe»Tcr% ^ ^ %q533RK^fir«j5i?if i 
*?f?PWt q JS^ I 'T^ *15% U^' Ilf%: 

I ?i#Jr %!^^'TT |?4?T: %SI%3f%%5RIR *Ix^ I 

?f =s( *?5Tf5«i: *1%% ^3rf?i%?n?*rT*r *T5f%, %i'^RT^^ 

^5|hRlU?R?m *R%T q % %!«RT^*1S=5|¥^*I I 

I m fw *IT%r, ^ 

^;ft%% *T!R I %sr^c^5r tT^% ^EFaFSIRt 

sisrto: I M o n 

SRfi t^, I*'?: Jl?f:, 5? p 5^5ti[' m f^«%, r^ *1?^:, 
5rirT%^l^«^5 sqcTfT^ \ 351 '“^ 'p' ^ 5%: 

?R% ^ %?rF[^'l 11%" %%^^p5T%iIT *T*W^t'Tq«IT ?T«n 
I %?:^«^5R5iw?5% ^oii^r: ^ ?|T«TS[f?r 1 ^?r 

*TH 5 Rl'TRi^^ ^: !i^?r?:: ? 11 ^ ? n 

my death. Even while I live, consciousness apparently dis¬ 
appears in profound sleep. In the state of swoon or that of 
extreme nervous exhaustion the stream of consciousness has its 
flow apparently cut off. These are our common ways of 
thinking regarding consciousness. But I ask ; Is the sea itself 
contained in the small holes dug out by the hands of childhood 
in the sandy beach ? 

Again and again modes of feeling appear and disappear in 
the ether of pure cognition. The placid, eternal ground of 
these modes is ignored, and what pertains to the modes them¬ 
selves is imposed on the ground which supports them. This is 
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3 :t ^ ^wcfr nt- 

^T%^?n=>nr 3 ?% 1 

*rpTT q;fTfg[^ m 

»;? ^ S^FcTc^sfr ipfe^f fF 3 T SfTipRqs:^ II II 

5Fm#5Pf^'' : g«mfq Ppr^nr sFifi- 

«FJTT5lt *rT3f% fti fsR^*l% %CJ]% 

^'t wffZT^i srrfr ^ ii^r *fCr^: 11 n 

*TF!^ ^f?r% qw «Tsrl%, JR ofT^ =q ^TRng ?IfTf- 

I >TFT^^ m «rW %% f^i^^qtsjtr 
^ijssjf an%, ?rf!TTf^5??RT-j|c^g; 1 jit jhF?^ ?it?^ 

?w?!! JTTJiT I g’T 53 : Jjt fi^^i^sfq 

^T^in3=^' i%T% I ^5?!^ ^ ^ twt;, jt ^jiiFt Jn^- 

*1%: I 'j®^^ TT«r rnrftif^JT 

HaRT^ I ^t'Tfrf^?!' %3r^«I»TR' STJITcRT^HI I 5fef%r>T: 

fTJf f I ?TS: q cTf? |SJT I 

^fe^enr^ irsrtqKTHfjrJiJijg^f^ 1 ?TJTTrjiT% ht^jit stFsispn:; 11 11 

fiRTlj: ^«TT ?P%, 

!frf%f!T^: ^;tT ’TTqf^^<TTTi|^^JI% I SHfarfiT^IE- 

?nHI»TT?HT|I5r TTW %mw. I «rwTTriJ|?zi 'TfTJTr53i> fiji sifwT c(^ 
SrarfiTCJit fft^ciigrTij 1 ^sfq HTfer tffijTJTI^r' SEFc^^ ’T!T% 
fsp ^fwT*n®r‘ ^ 5t%nV ?Tf|*PT Firt, 

jjpff ^^ JT50rf% fff^^ ^ 1 *i>t 

JTFnf’TTg^JT ^ ? II II 

a mistake. In this way a man seated in a boat moving swiftly 
down the Ganges may, looking at the array of trees on her banks, 
fancy that the trees, not the river or the boat, are themselves 
moving. 

Practical living becomes possible only through such ignor¬ 
ance of the concrete ; otherwise it is not in one’s power to live 
his ordinary life. Life’s all interests necessarily melt and cease 
35A 
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«IwfN!JRPJrir: ffRif 

55!l‘ cST^t *I*ffen3(iIT?IP? I 

^ ffiqJTt ?3ZI%^ r( jrTfTT II 0 Y II 

For’ S5lf ^ 'RTFTI^^^TSrilf^l W^ftRt 

^’n^r' f5i^5i3T5ffq«ir^!f«Rn i 

H^sp ^ ?Era? 3 f 

3R5 »i5':q^ MH II 

=r^ ^3!!J?r5^qiIT3R% ?qNl sfrf ^ I 

«F*TfeTg% ? si^^ffT^ 5iT[: f^zi irfoTtirfcr cf:? 5 Prefer ?:fe 

siI^^TT: ^«T qfe 3F5 ’Jirr^TxrfeirT^' 

iTq?r tTRt fl 1 ^T f^: ^Tq% 1 ?I5^% 

3iP5^<sFJi q5[fqT^3r-«iigf 5IT i »T3tr?f qf? 

’im^FTfejng’' qftqs \w. !gf HT 

^ I ??«rT3iT%f5!:TF-3R^^qjT^ ^ 3n*r:, p^*iTSRT3F#f;Tt q;T w\ fTfsi; ? 

1%q*n fH5i5% ?rw5 rrst friefer 

f^iJR ^tJFrrfq 5 t*it 1 si-t: 

II ^ 4 II 

^ ^^\^ 5T fqTFrqf^ qT?5 ssq^qrq i fqfw^sq- 

5T ^sfq ?T5dw: I tr^ «rR3q=qqW q? qrJFTf^ rl%q 
fqfCRl^ITi^TTfg^zi gm^ irqJTf^sp ?n«fq: I f^TFSFSI^qjJ l fq^H- 
5m^ ^f^JTT^rr sfif«rm cTf^t^ rrftimfH55f=qqt^ 

fsrfe^n g^rirfeiB^ar i qjqsf^qf: 3[^ 

^ ^ jpcpipi I ff qnfPT nqgq i 1%f55r5iqfq 

smg; iT%f^ I ?FqT ^ ^ isr^cq^^I 

IR^ 11 

if it accepts nothing but the Ground and the All. The desire to 
have or shun proceeds from such partiality in particular sections 
of the concrete. What practical ends can the given All serve ? 
The vast ocean, the lord of the rivers, as a whole defies all our 
practical ends, while the water in a vessel is so practically useful 
to us. 
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^s?f faroftr n*n?3f 

»Tftlf^?Tra%fTT 5rf7 5TTrHT!fr%zm=Er i 

SFHT HFimt 

'TTJTJTfJt 5TTf*T =3rT?^ ?Er>Tm: II II 

55rrar§ «r«?f n ^rwft 

HfSHHIrftrlJRi r? Sfr^^STpsq^ 1 

mi ^Tf^ETTH^rqTPr ftrfjf Jt nt^ 

^ ^ sfTeif JSf^fq Cl5 2(?gf*r: fi|5 II ^>3 II 

m ’qj: ?ra> %b%, h ^ 5tth^ imuTf 

^r=5rf5^»ft ^rjTrTTOTfef^iscsr I ?T«f>5r»j?5;wt 3 tt% 

f^*f?:: i srm^fir f^r ?rf^ sniqnpcT 

^TT f ^ I 5ra^ 1 

UT’fl^Tt «rwTT: f^^T Psrais^sfq «l?^ai?irqRl«R=4'^ 

^rclt 5T % ^T^l’f’ I ?F% % ?Ic^RrT?qVTOq; 

?rHT«rnF%3fq ?Tfttf5q#?T ^ =q i srf*n^ *i% 

^ ^jeq^T^tfrt ^5r^^t<TH3TT h irraq i 5?!1 t: f^inw 

H ^T?T ^r?jrt ?ffq ^ ?rf?ci i ^mrqr’sf ^ tJOTO^Tfir^n^ff 

II II 

f'lira’ p;«r i HJ=’ffT*n%sfq iiF’if 

Hi^?«TarTsft H=rRr, H^HTT fsRT Hp^Tq: q;?qHT^i’q?arTci I ^qeKtqr- 
JTRi irqi gp^^riTTW qT*RT? ^*t', 

qsqqqq i ’qrjifgTd^fq ^fesmqitg qT%J3 ^ ^Ff'Sfrq’rrf??^ 

5TrTf?Fq% ?ti i ’Sf5?T>Tfq 5^^ i 

!T ftpnftf TT^fr^BW II II 

The unbounded sky as a whole cannot further any of our 
ordinary practical ends. When it is bounded as a vessel or as a 
house it is useful to us. An idol made of gross sugar is placed 
in a building made of salt : where will it be and its temple when 
waters flood the whole universe ? The idol is our practical man 
and its temple is our practical life ; universal flood is the com¬ 
plete acceptance of the Fact itself. 

The limitless vastness of the Given ever remains and it 
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HT^J^ HHTW )P5T% 5nHf?15=^ MNf 

5^T%J % ftRiTRe^rr ll ^': ll 

17.^ HZtfir f%*TOT rr??TT 

f3f5ITHTilt m I 

f;TogTgfT ^ g'rf fjnT’HTf?! H 

^ sTTs^ ^Tsg«r^?H ii ii 

^t?h^3=5i sHT^cRrnrr «ri=Hifrf Har% i 

s'T^fTir^^ ^ ?ifer, ^ ?Tfer- 

HHRHTjHc^rg I f^frs^cT ^farar snftR^H ingr 

I tiapfii j? siferami^ 1 

tr^ HRftcf=^ TRtf^: HS^T I f%F^- 

PSFinai’frr I TI^rH[raHTT%J IT^IS[lFai^arT HHreT: I HT^- 

Hfrft?3=^ ^fH7Tiq?5mt ??TH7^T7r[ WH fqrtiqtSR^, iTRt;tra5T!rT r^ 
fiFTTgi^HTait IWT![T: || || 

^irttoFtF: ^:s:?rHi?q^T naiftf v ft; ftRi^TO 

*TfT#rF^ wfnft ftniHTHnJft HH I H*r ar^l 

aF^H: y^snit H HT^JH I ?ia?J[Tt Ilfijftar ^Wef^- 

fTHR: I ft^rff^RT H »T^% I ?feR!t H aRft 

ftaiT ftraiaaf ftRiRfe I ?TOr5[rftfft^RWTW ftmi ?rfiTOT ^ ?I«f^T 
Hifr: HR?sr: ? n II 

appears as though it were brokeri by pulses of feeling. The 
practical definitions and ends of things are served by such 
appearance ; if the Given were taken in its entireness these 
definitions and ends would not be there at all. Who can live 
his ordinary life and pursue his ordinary ends in the conscious¬ 
ness of the All without practical ignorance and abstraction ? 
The rivulet may rush between her rocky bounds ; but where and 
how will the limitless sea itself move ? 

The clouds move but not the sky itself ; no movement can 
t>e thought of in relation to the absolutely Great, which exceeds 
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vn!!^5=si 

^ ^Rfirffl 5R^ ^!cj I 

Wjc^rczn^ijtq^^ iif?% ^ h 

^T =5r HT JTrJmt II V H 

HI HmswTH^^ sRHfH ^ wm Pr^Hfes:- 

^ H 5HT9ff«nT?fH^ fsic^S- 

H*P5rTiT^T?t HtTiFtHH HtrF II ^ ^1 

qtl?? ^ 3TO‘, ^ ^ 

H»=^ H HTSH'ftH ^ HHfHf!IT’l!Tni% I fsifilHE’ 

ZIK H ^T 5?qmT | 

WH H SHHfRt H«T^H I HqHT H% 

5H^R: HWTffn I TTjfss^ W*f H HH HWfH 71:5=5 1 sf^T 

«PHT H5^ JIcHHT: I 7% Ppf^dq f^irf Hlf^ Ilf7^ 

gnr^T^ I f7!^qjTf II 3 o || 

H5 ^3Rr:fW7 IIc7q=^7HT W ? HfirsHHHt-JIHtTHJ 
5n5^jnf?Hr7?£rmTf: %h hphh^ ? ?nrFi5?HT hrt i^w 
7^: I 7?f?t3f7 c7«Rc7g7H«7% I rrjS( 

HJFng I rrm%7 HSHHr55=SRT53fr Hafct: I 

mn ff H7>5RF7?srmt Hqftsjfg: | 

I fnfTTTHHci^H^^ sFgfff h h g?nrfrT?nP^ 57 htTh i 

H H7iH7ft7RR?ftr7 f7H% 1 wtlSl’ H H HtTE 1 ^ H 

Hrjpfr HHH: II ? ? II 

all bounds. In the unbounded sea of awareness bubbles, which 
are our universes, appear and disappear ; they come and go. But 
the sea, satisfied in its own greatness, can neither come nor go, 
neither appear nor disappear. 

Here is the sacrificer ; here is the object of sacrifice ; and 
this is the text and form (incantation) for making the sacrifice. 
These distinctions are generally essential in the making of a 
sacrifice. But with the consciousness that the sacrifice is no¬ 
thing else than the Fact, that the object, the agent and the instrM» 
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sfWFTO 5j5f fsiSTR- 

feisft HTO *r5Rft 5?Rfq 

^jmT^S^Tr^ fJpJiqTT =^WIT ^ II II 

^Rujrf f% 5JifTf^ 

Jt«FJn jft«rf^ f^fpiTRjft: ?TTPW ^ r^rqiT I 
’TT^TRUnf^q^ sp«TJI 

iif^5iT?R iTsf f^^rfimfjT^ ff 51^ ii ii 

mia: qftlTtlWn ?RlRrnfeTB% I 

!i^3^R5ftin ?TmRr%: ht ?if 

^’IRR^ JTffrnr^ qfegrjf^: iTr^raj^^ i g^rji^^TJurttar 

1 HT 5n?TRTr=^: m^i: 

«r5F^ I iT^ jufR; ?F*RT mrm ^^rt^' 

*Rf^ I iTB(3gr JT|Tifr# FT«rr Jif%; ii ii 

HRIW ITS ^3RTtf^ 

«nRRT 1 wiR^r: f«RT ^ftgtsfq H ?R«T^% I mk 

I «RI% ^ ftp ’TRT 5Enf^?if% ? 

3lT[RRTfRRF?JT qftsrrfiT ?JR I 

^TTarRt ?rTfTd Hjrfa rf^ ferfirafiR ^ni i ^ 

^ ftrf3ScR[ qferaV ^ ?R»isrf^T i 'T^Rtf^sr ar^: ?F?rwT 
?PR^ R *r^far i aiiF^ i ^ ?nfT ^r? 

WwifRtff ^T «Rrf?T m 3 II 

ment are also the same, all distinctions, so essential to practice, 
are consumed and reduced to ashes as it were by the fire ol 
consummation. The sacrifice is the symbol of practical living. 

In thinking of the Concrete my understanding is puzzled : 
my voice is silenced into awe. As regards the concrete itself, 
all my musings as to whether it is one or many, and so on, are 
reduced to impotence. It is the Veil which casts on the un¬ 
thinkable Fact itself such doubts and thoughts as to its existence 
or non-eKistei)ce ; and covers the unsoundable depths of the 
nature of the Fact with such inextricable paralogisms and 
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?rT%s?HR; feaFHafMai ftr>K[- 

HTirrat HmcTH I 

^ S?T ffHHH: ^ 1^? ssif^af fsras: 

V3qraT^?s!n%^' prirt ^ l5'=?rTH ii ii 

fs?ft ^,5Tft 3Rq% f^^«rT5I HS^Tf 

to' ^5TTcJR^' *Fsrf^3F^rT' Hlf^T ^fTO^T II H 

j|?[T «r€tsJifH% 5 i^¥ ?tr »r% h?t f^«i' hth 
f jt;| I 5^5 fHSRlrJPITOH I l^Frf 

Hr?rr 5 rzTnrftcJ?Fi 3^ 1 ?ri% ^ 

I SCT I|?T H?T ffsici*rfqr ?cr' I 

?I^ga5^ I ^xi%c( ?IBirTf?i: 1 ^ r^T 

f??ITT ^ <i 'ET <f- 'TT «rRT fTO=^^?n HSTfrl I ?c®r filflTtt STTn^Ut 3(fm?zfT^^T 
n^fstfm II II 

HT fg[>«|iaf^fe!ff^*lkTfH: TOR[ 

I H3 *n?fHRi?*i?l'5^if ^ %5, ^1 I HFI- 

y q Tct= 5^ ^T^«r 5rf5^, ^«r: ?F«rafiT I «Tlt ^ f<!fiS5J*tffi|Rl- 

q?J|T^qH I HT% 3==Rf^ ^ HH*l^<xIT^- 

f==^' I 3f|^ H I 

TOiT I TOH 

Hinwr: o^nfa: I HHRZf f^RRHT I ?pr5B3=^ 

HI% I H HR^sp 'RR 5tfTO^#IH II II 

antinomies of verbiage. 

The power of the fire is distinct from it ; the glow of the 
sun is distinct from him : the waves of the sea are distinct from 
tb6 sea : these conceptions are due to the abstraction of the 
concrete. Tell me what remains over when all the so-called 
attributes are taken away from the substance ; what the fire is 
apart from its light and heat ; what the sun is apart from his 
splendour. 
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ii«ii Ti?initsfeT?<ina[ i 

?5f lUf ^ JTin 

SFHIJ5 sfjniff || ^^ || 

?!nft % ^|5cf%^ ;th% fs[?r5% f^«[CT5ii fwTW 

^?Tt ^r 5PH T?sr qffcrffffur: i 

hhKI 5JRfq fwff«rr a|rl«iwt¥^- 

srssrt *PtE^: ii 30 ii 

^ '® >3 *0^0 


t^ 8 f I 'RJiiTfc!: ^ ?sr^ «raf?r, Pp?^ 

fpRTifHfm 1 ^I^^rTT I qfirsg?; ? HWT- 

5ii^?:h¥'tt: trw ^ H5if«rr ?rf«piT 

Hfinit »T 3 jfw 1 ^ # 2 |IIcZniT ftTTRf*Ii =3 I 

H?«PKT^^ irr?UTT I ? 5 f 

^T ty? ^T fc«i Jim ?i|T!T ^lariiPr 1 ?nTpT 

JT«>RqfT^Tf 5 RT jp^JT^q qiRm'T I ^mr 11 ^^11 

J15 ww q?Pi?qpfq;fPqmT 1 ftwR fq«RT 5 JT 

jpHfr qT5r Ppjrfq ^ *rqPr 1 Jp?rJTJTft«pri%q 1 iifPr; 

h^Tt: mJT*f i m fq HfP i:, gjRpi 

Prefm 1 jtr fm:Te^ji: 1 ?Pi h i 

rRqfolt PlfTci: ^qcl irq fmi: I H ff 

P^nf^rn: m I q«rT ^ fq^qrqTmuqpm 

snqw H ?iTfq ^mraf^Pr PRmr: 11 ^' 3 11 

If you ask : What is the support of the attributes ? An 
attributes in a thing is changing but the thing is taken to be the 
same : how is this if the thing is nothing more than the aggregate 
of its attributes ? What gives mutual connections to the attri¬ 
butes of a thing ? Why is there such an order of attributes and 
their relations in our apprehensions of things ? Do not all these 
presuppose a ground and a nucleus ? I reply : They need not . 
attibutes may co-inhere and correlate by themselves ; the assump¬ 
tion of a ground does not render the matter at all intelligible. 
Substance is one (or alogical) and not many. 
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H'sn H wm 

H 'TSlfir I g2^«pj I 

|SJT m'srr ^ Heffj ^rePr itc(% % 3 ?} hr ^ "jjif 

Pfnfqfq ^ srr^ ^^ ^csf ff ?n»mq n 11 
sWt JT^fir anqsT ?r^' ^ nt^f 

%ftr HR fqRT^ fjRRilfe 5?!^^?! 1 

^ *Rf?T ^atf^Tq trq 
gsRsfq ff TTOTfi: ?:q*rfq =3r ^ifTfs^^^rnrnsR ii h 

H 5 «TTq^ q;T ^f?rT *rt^ ? q«?T qfR^ri^q HT qjmfq qr 
qftftfcf n 5T5«rT ^rm »TR^fq ^ i ftRcq^q ^H¥q?r^^Tf i 

l JSJT ^RTT ^ f%fsRf5@?!JlH 
»Rfer m ^ »tr^ i jfeRfR^qi^RqT i ^ !r«fto: i 

qr^q qiiarqjR^ji^n^'qff srr 5iqf^^?f h^h i 

nJ5 ^ 

I !iqT^*R^nflRT !S II 

'qlqt 3^"% 3^' Pp 3ft3R?q 3r?Hif 'qfqafi?!fr- 

??IRTf*rj’ 3T«rqfcr H %fiT mff i^«P fesIR ^qqfir l 3t3R H 
?rr3 Hqfir ?req sqqfTftqOTsd^^qcWR; i trrtFw 33 h 

^S'lR^: I f%?nTRft ff 3t3fif33rR)T5(fr 35 ? 1 ^f3i33fafi|?3- 

¥q«fr3'^5r^33t: HR?3t 33fa: 1 f3?3?3 3t 

^ trjftqilH: I f3T3r«r*f3f3 1 q^TSR^ 3T3T3T#Rt?RT^ 

er^^smRr: i qroTiT 

3ffq^?l?I[RT r3<^raf3| ^ >T3f3 II H II 

Thus the ground is one ; it is absolutely vast ; it supports 
the attributes as the shoreless sea supports the waves tossing on it. 
Its nature is pure consciousness and bliss. This thing and that 
thing need not be taken as a separate substance or ground. The 
whole universe is grounded on consciousness and being ; or 
rather being-consciousness-bliss appears as the universe. Any¬ 
thing not thus grounded is a non-entity. 

The very known fact this thing is or disappears shows all 
attributes and processes must be grounded in feeling-being. The 
thought or belief that its attributes were not before its appearance 
36 
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JiraTOf^: grT®f^5i?qfN5f 

?^ferFq>«5rqT »rrl% i 

N%nm: iw zi^qr ftwra: 

m 1% gnssi^^FTT ii vo » 

f?o^ fe grr^T »KgnTNiTif ;thi 

gifrf^TEqf^5=q EfrfiiqrisqT^ rfllifIff^ 5rft5n 1 

f^«rr iRT^fT gjgrf^ 

^ iTRt: )3T5Rft*R«ff5l'jIT|f II || 

?n siRTTOf^;: srm^qfw : q??jT: f«’'«iRgnt 

q^rgfgrf^#: qftNft; «?%; ^ifit 

fsRn^fr Ngrfrf; f% gr?i iBr«m ? ?rRqi?qN!jgwfT *r 
firf^ m fv grr^j^FST^TT iiff?r: ?ijt^ ? fH?rRf f% vtr«i: 
qjRlTf f*WJ ? sBTOII^T: wnm^ f% ^ 7 5lR«|)?qi?!T^?!tT 

iiHJT irt| ^ m f^qft5miR?f%TT ? gmftr?T% 

gfRjiTSFinilRqfsfJrsf irtF *r%, f% fgi?rTm ii vo n 

»Tt»qw% JiifH <i)grTf^ gn?nf^ rrrf^ *?NJTiiifH ^ 

N5f^ I F^iq 5^: ^ i3(^ I Hf fiRforiiJr 

'flirt =qfhwtggRgiT snrra^iiTqT rnff^fTOq^fetT iignft i 

gR^FfaRTTiTT? WitctTg f^iSTT 

^ iTit% I rr^ rRinip*!?^ 1 5^: 

it^fiRTff<i?qq^i3Rt^: qrliTir qui rRfe i W g f^5tro€i:- 

qfi?inii[>i^: II V? II 

can disprove not pure being or consciousness as such but only 
individual and pragmatic existence of a thing before its birth. 
What we practically take as existence is particular existence and 
not is>ness as such. Other kinds of non-existence are also practi¬ 
cal and individual non-existence. 

It should not be said of course that the substance existed 
where there were no attributes, for substance and attribute are 
correlatives and we cannot have the one without the other. 
But we say that an absolute reality beyond all determinations 
(which we cannot call a substance) and undehnable existed. 
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^qd%i ^ c^«F«rr 

HPfi: ^qfnrr^crT ?% SHfTHt I 

HR-oStI ^Rsjf ^ 

Hnfisrnff HH ?rf7 ?! ff II II 

H ?|f%?cn ?Tfq g ft!Rjrr jjHxra: u^rfr: 

^fq 3rJT% ^ fqfpr nn i 

f^^TT HTfq ^T ^rfen^iiTJTqt HTqF«i?5r!r n^h- 
qsjTSTOT qffcTcfq to fqqs: ftiqrssr: ii ii 

301% ^?3jRt qqrq Hsqqr ^', qr Hqwq1?qqqd?qqfq i 

«Tq5=q ^r% i^^c( pFcrqrfq ? qi^qT^uf^qr qq 

%B^ q % ?aq^TN!]FqT ^ ^^i^jqqq: q;q q*qq% ? % qff 
’R'qrqrsqiT ?ifq sf^srnrrgnjq^ fqqriqf^ ? srqq qtqtqr, 

H^dqfqjT !Tq=5wq: ?% i qr g; ^iFqs^^^ntqr fHi^qfi3j- 

qTJg^sreqr I NFiTTsiTJT'^r HH: qf^qfq q% qt RTqqrq^^q: I 
q% 5WTT: ^ q|cqq^T!j;^^H II v;^ || 

q ff sq^ Jjqqr# «FqHTlt %^Tiqt qq% I Slfq^ qs? trer ^crir: 

^^qqqRqqji: qqrl ^qqrqrfefB^ i qr q^qiqir qfq qt^a i 301 % 
qr %%qT, q^f q ff qqjRqfiFqi qqjfqf^qqT qr 1 fqqsqifqqt srfq qr 
FqqrFqqr 1 trsf qr fqfqrfq ^i, fqfarqsqjqqt qfq ^Tqqiqf^^T 1 
trqq qrq q^qq|:%^qq:'TO’:qFrq q?jT qft^qqq^ 1 qfq %> q^if^q: 

>9 

fqq^ qitq ? 11 11 

That unconditioned being apparently enters into relations from 
the point of view of my understanding and speech. It is pure 
and above Time ; it appears even as the flower blooming in the 
void (an illusion). There is no need for many such beings. 

Is-ness contains within it the whole universe both true and 
imagined. To say that the tree exists is to say by implication 
that the sum of its limbs also exists. Manifestation includes 
whatever particular experiences appear in the mind. To say 
that the sun shines is to say necessarily that his luminous rays 
exist in or make that shine. Hence is-ness and manifestation 
remain as the ground of the world. 
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53?*rT% m nmsft 

HT4fRT HK^%SlI^qT I 

f^^Tsrr? «iHcfr ift^r^fe; ii yv ii 

apt? i^' i4Sf% guspf 5«r!(Tt?ir?fi?5f 

sp^sfWrsiT ^rin ?smfcreR%sq5iT«ft 

Ft^ft r«l-^<:<HI^) 'TTHf^^sr: II II 


5En f^*qw i sran ir 

sgcJiR^ I % HT uffnf^prft'Rf^'^T i 

IT^ ^RTJT SFZR % I Cr^5=Et HPSFTJT %;5)^ ^TT 

^TRm, g «r7Rf^5i?^T: f^T^arr Wmr i 

5lKtTR: I H IRTf: I ^RJT 

ff i^^Vi I R^iTTaF^ r^ I 5?!: 

aftgPTRTiT ^Ft¥7 aflNR ’TWJiRr 7 «i|RF*r% I «R5f 
qfr9T5^¥»ui I ^ jfr^Rrfe: ii vv ii 

^IRR I ^^apaRT* cfrST 

f'T^ft'PTf^ ^|*IT Rra% ?W I ^Tapin% I ^ 5 ^ 15 - 

^ ^qg^rorRai: I =^tq?rei?liT^ stF^q^w fe^<- 

felRRpP^ifr STTHTTfR^aTl^ *11% I ^SFaj^'RpI I 

NT%sfq ?ra|R BsrrfrRTr^sPr ?rT^ 5 ?hhi ^q^f^iIFir an 

cR:^«r?r?F!T^ l aparrR^ jft^:, ?l ^ qaTTpFSfg: HRRRRarra: II Y«^ II 


If I ask : Is the Ether of Awareness one principle, and is the 
Universal Stress another ?— I fall into the vice of abstracting from 
the concrete. The Fact is inscrutable ; understanding can lead 
to no one sure conclusion regarding it. Are the aspects of aware¬ 
ness and stress different, or are they one ? Or is this a relation 
of one-ness in difference ? 


But though inscrutable it is not unknowable; the Fact in 
its essence is manifestation or awareness as such. If we take it 
in its vast, unbounded concreteness, it may be called Ghana or 
Fact-Stuff. If however we dissect it in living and break it up 
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N 

mirTO’ f% Jmftnsf i 

^ H JDnTi% ?Frr ^5^1; q ?jjfr 

^ ^ spT^ *r^ *ft^: 11 11 

*?<*ijfr ^r^fsft «rT ?PRTf«R^ *nFtj i 

fin ■% f S UHTriW iPT f*m ? Jt^TOrfiTinT: 

?r>nf^*nn^ ft: ftra% ? 1 ^mftRmn 

?WJ> I «><!*Ji?l**.T ff ^THftFcH I ^TH^TT^ I 

TH ^ 1 ^ ^ ^ anr n ftii% 1 

«ft^ I 5OT*nar: 1 t^‘ h 5wj 

jTPmr^: 5 F 5 ^: ^ s^ c qftR T II II 

into such poles as Object and Subject, Doer and Enjoyer, and so 
on, through practical interests, it may be called Pratyaya or 
Fact-Section or Polarized Fact or Pragmatic Fact. 

It is the Veil of Ignorance which apparently makes the Fact- 
Stuff (Ghana), though ever given, a sectional and pragmatic fact. 
Hence there arises practically the distinction of Subject and 
Object which is the basis of all relations. A relation is a 
determination. The eternally given All is however not limited 
by it really but only apparently. The Real therefore exists tran¬ 
scending all appendages ; it is neither the thing enjoyed nor the 
enjoyer— neither the thing lived nor the liver, but Life itself. 

The primordial Cause and its effects are laid over the Ether 
of Awareness. What is the root of this twofold manifestation ? 
It is the universal Stress which appears both as the stuff and its 
differentiations, and which is at the same time awareness also. 
The Stress overflows into three main currents, each vast in itself: 
these represent the creative impulse of divine ecstasy. One 
presents, another moves and the last veils. 

Are the three currents of the outburst distinct and separate ? 
To this I must reply that there is no real separateness. In the 
understanding of one the other two must necessarily be pre¬ 
supposed. So long as a thing is quiescently and unflmchingly 
given nothing can be presented ; hence presentation in a thing 
implies its change and movement; it also implies its veiling. 

36a 
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When we know a particular star the whole given universe 
of Fact becomes veiled A star has been presented in knowledge 
means that something else has gone out of it. Similarly when 
seer is deeply merged in the sight he is veiled himself; when 
again the seer is warmly engaged in himself, the sight is veiled. 
All this goes to show the working of an inscrutable Veil which 
means ignorance or non-acceptance of what is given. 

Overflowing into these three currents the World-Stress 
produces you, me and all. The Fact is determined practically 
when it is referred to a me-centre. Such reference again is not 
constant. Hence the Fact cannot be identified with and restric¬ 
ted to the me. The me is like an eddy in a vast sea ; so that it 
does not cover the sea itself. We cannot say either that the 
Fact is one or that it is many ; nor can we say that it is individual. 

When I say “I am" I accept not the unbounded Fact itself 
but only a section of it ; such knowledge is a practical definition 
of the Fact. The root-impulses working in an individual centre 
determine the nature of such practical definition ; hence a centre 
accepts according to its peculiar constitution. When I accept 
this as myself, that as yourself, and so on, I define the ever-full 
Given by practical interests. Hence the individual is but the 
Fact ignored and unaccepted. 

Shall I regard all this as my dream ? Shall I suppose that 
the wide universe is given only in my imagination ? Time, Space, 
Cause and its Effects, do all these lie in the womb of this colos¬ 
sal dream ? The world-process, the world of living things, all 
the thought of varied world-evolution, do all these lie in the same 
womb ? Verily, it is the dream of an insect living in a bubble 
blown on the bosom of the ocean of awarneess ! 

No definition can be offered of the Given : it fails even as 
all measurements fail in the shoreless sea, in the unbounded 
Space and Time. The conception that we form of the Fact is 
pragmatically rather than actually correct. Whatever is capable 
of being defined by thought and speech must be a section only 
of the Fact. Thought is essentially a limitation ; speech is 
necessarily a fetter. The Fact is not compromised by either. 

Is the Individual the Fact ? In this question we must 
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ascertain whether it is to be taken with or without its mark or 
principle of individuality. Here reflection must lead to only one 
answer. Individuality is not Fact-ness. When the individual in 
acentric intuition becomes itself unbounded, casts off its limita¬ 
tions and even itself, it is the Fact, because it has ceased to be 
an individual. 

That universal Stress who overflows as the world varied as 
conscious and unconscious; in whose genial flood the Tree of 
Good blossoms forth into virgin leaves ; the placid peace of 
Devotion and the tender sweetness of Love are parts of whose 
divine outburst ; can she in herself be only the dead uncon¬ 
sciousness of a blind Nature, though she contains in her womb 
both Light and Good ? 

Fruits of enjoyment, both sweet and bitter, are produced 
variously in the World-plant. Light and shade mingle as it 
were in the universe. The revolving wheel of cosmic process 
brings sometimes a sweet moonlit night, and sometimes a night 
over which a thick veil of darkness has been drawn. Sometimes 
the earth is soothed and moistened by the rains, and sometimes 
she is dry and shrunk up and dust-covered by the scorching rays 
of the sun. 

The attributes and states are always various ; they are often 
contrary too. How then shall I portray the universal Stress in a 
single colour ? How can I say that good attributes alone possess 
that Stress and not the evil ones ? The fact appears to be that 
good and evil forms, light and darkness, though both started by 
the universal overflow cannot determine the Power in their res¬ 
pective way. We cannot say that the Power is good and not 
evil, nor that it is evil and not good. 

Attributes need not be excluded wholly from the Power. 
All are elements of its universal overflow. It is good as well as 
terrific. It is immanent in the cosmic process and yet is not 
exhausted by it. It is conscious as well as unconscious (these 
being practical distinctions ). It possesses all attributes and yet 
is not limited by them. An well cannot contain the sea itself; 
even so our understanding cannot contain the truth about the 
primordial World-Power. 
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In ordinary pragmatic experience it appears as the varied 
world ; in profound, non-polar meditation all varieties of forms 
and names have blended into one homogeneous awareness. 
When referred to a centre or point of view, it becomes the 
individual; as such it has a form and a name. Without such 
reference or definition it is formless and limitless. The indivi¬ 
dual soul is its centralised manifestation. The reality is limit¬ 
less, quiescent and pure feeling. The salvation of the individual 
is its merging in the Reality in acentric life. 

Such central reference is the restriction of individuality. 
By such restriction that which is pure bliss differentiated into 
joy and sorrow. This relativity follows from the restriction. 
Similarly pure, self-luminous feeling becomes varied as blindness 
and seeing, as darkness and light. In itself this limitation is 
undefinable ; though we may conceive it as non-acceptance of 
actuality or ignorance of the given. The emanicipation of the 
individual is its restoration to the state of actuality, viz., limitless 
condition of being, consciousness and bliss. 

Acentric intuition, which is non-polar and absolutely 
beatific, is not something distinct from the trance of pure, actual 
and sweetly blissful love. The thought of love is not the absorp¬ 
tion of actual love. The former presupposes duality, the latter 
does not. In the latter the enjoyer becomes enjoyment, the lover 
love. The poles of Space, Time and of enjoyment and enjoyer, 
are lost in the absorption of actual loving which is a condition of 
undefinable bliss. Knowledge and Love may therefore meet. 



